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Foreword 


commemorate it and to force it into the public realm.’ This is true 
not only in the public realm, but also in the realm of scholarly 
production. And it is this paradox that shapes the contours of this 
book. In preparing their book they worked with both the pain and 
the joy from many decades of professional and personal 
experience, in full recognition of the legacy of the past, with 
insight and wisdom, and a profound realization of the desperate 
need to confront these issues with rigorous research. Readers will 
not be disappointed. And anyone familiar with the social and 
political context of the Netherlands today will be well aware of 
the opportunities and constraints. 


It is common in the Netherlands (as it was in Britain until 
recently) for slavery to be thought of as something that happened 
over there, far away, not for very long, and with little 
consequence for Dutch society today. In this book, Nimako and 
Willemsen make a compelling argument to the contrary. They 
demonstrate that slavery and the slave trade are inextricably and 
irrepressibly part of Dutch society, its political traditions, its 
cultural fabric and its social formation; that slavery and the slave 
trade are absolutely integral to a full understanding of Dutch 
history and society; that they are like veins of blood running 
through the body politic of the nation; and that without closely 
examining these veins you can understand little of the life and 
functioning of the body politic, or of the nation itself. No doubt 
this contention will be a bitter pill for many Dutch people to 
swallow. It’s a different kind of medicine from the one they’ve 
been taking for a long time. But it was a bitter pill for many 
Americans to swallow in the 1950s, after more than a century of 
representing US slavery as plantation melodies, moonlight and 
magnolias, and ‘faithful slaves’. And it was a bitter pill for the 
British to swallow in the 1980s, after more than a century 
celebrating their kind and magnanimous abolition of the slave 
trade. And it will no doubt be a bitter pill for the French, Spanish 
and Portuguese to swallow, for they are yet to develop a critical 
literature on the role that they played in slavery, the slave trade 
and their legacies. But the Dutch, like the Americans and British 
before them, will find a way to swallow this pill. My experiences 
giving lectures and presentations and attending exhibitions on 
slavery and its legacies across the Netherlands since 2006 


convince me that there are a great number of Dutch people who 
are ready to discuss slavery, and who want to know far more 
about what happened, and what the legacy is for today, than they 
have been told. The far more extensive activities being 
undertaken by NiNsee (the National Institute for the Study of 
Dutch Slavery and its Legacy) convey the same message. This is 
the nature of social change, as any informed consideration of 
social history and historiography clearly demonstrates. 

One of the key lessons from this book is that in coming to 
terms with the role of the Dutch in the slave trade, slavery and its 
legacies it is necessary to ask questions of history and questions of 
historiography. Questions of history require us to establish the 
facts of what transpired under the slave trade and slavery, and in 
the shadow of its legacies, in the metropolis and in the colonies, 
even after independence. To do this we need evidence and data. 
We also need to think about how these facts are defined, 
identified, conceptualized, framed and interpreted. This in turn 
requires attention to theory. But questions of historiography 
extend across a much broader terrain. They compel us to confront 
questions about the nature of the research that tends to be done; 
that has been done; and is being done. And to ask why, among 
the innumerable questions that might be asked about history, 
certain questions have consistently been asked, and so many 
others have not been asked. Why is it, as Nimako and Willemsen 
ask, that Dutch historiography is dominated by questions of 
profits from the slave trade, on whether slavery economically 
benefited the Netherlands or not, and on whether the enslaved 
were mentally or morally suitable for legal freedom, and yet so 
little research has been carried out on violence and sexual abuse 
by the Dutch during slavery, on the culture, aspirations and 
dreams of the enslaved, their human agency, or on the 
pronounced limitations of legal abolition and freedom? Why is it 
that so few questions have been asked, and so little research has 
been done, on the legacy of slavery in the Dutch orbit, including 
in the metropolis itself? Why is it that the question of 
emancipation, so central to ‘mainstream Dutch historiography’, 
invariably avoids addressing the legal emancipation of the 
enslaved, or its implications? Only by focusing on questions of 
historiography can we begin to address these questions. 
Addressing history and _ historiography inevitably, indeed 


immediately, raises questions of epistemology. We may also ask 
about questions of authority and power in relation to knowledge 
production. And these too are questions, as you will read, that the 
authors do not shy away from. 

There are scholars in the academy who believe that the best 
and most rigorous research and conceptual and _ theoretical 
innovation arise primarily from institutional dynamics intrinsic to 
the academy; from a community of scholars interacting with one 
another, researching, presenting, discussing, debating, 
challenging, refining and rewriting. Those of us inside the 
academy know and have benefited from this tradition. But anyone 
who is not blindfolded sees that this is only half the story; that 
much of what transpires inside the academy is directly shaped by 
personal and social forces outside it. The research and 
biographies of so many scholars reveal, in indubitable ways, how 
personal experiences, social relationships and __ political 
developments profoundly influenced their work. In their choice of 
topics and questions, in the assumptions they make, in their 
commitment, perseverance and dedication to the project at hand. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the field of history. In the 
United States, it was not until the Civil Rights Movement and 
Black Power, and the Women’s Movement, that the assumptions, 
questions and _ research strategies in the history and 
historiography of slavery and its legacies carried out at top US 
universities forever changed. And in my home country, the United 
Kingdom, it was not until the migration and permanent 
settlement of hundreds of thousands of Black people from the 
Caribbean and Africa that fundamental transformations in 
scholarship and publishing on slavery and its legacies occurred. 
Diasporic connections, resources and linkages have been central 
in all these developments. It is no surprise, therefore, that some of 
the fundamental challenges to Dutch history and historiography 
on slavery and its legacies, that one sees today in the Netherlands, 
have been directly shaped by the arrival and settlements of 
hundreds of thousands of Black people from the Dutch Caribbean 
orbit and from Africa. This is true also in the realm of public 
history, as can be seen from the activities that led up to the 
unveiling in 2002 of the Nationaal Monument Slavernijverleden 
(National Slavery Monument) in the Oosterpark in Amsterdam, as 
well as from the establishment in 2003 of NiNsee. This book is a 


product of both sets of institutional dynamics. 

This book brings evidence, analysis and insights that will be 
fascinating for those who know the literature on Dutch slavery 
closely, as well as for those who know little or nothing about it. It 
offers the most comprehensive analysis to date of the nature of 
Dutch slavery and the slave trade, legal abolition and formal 
emancipation, their relationship to slavery in other European 
nations, and their legacies in Suriname, the Dutch Antilles and 
the metropolis itself. It tackles questions of history; and it tackles 
questions of historiography. Nimako and Willemsen traverse an 
extensive terrain. They link slavery, the slave trade and its 
legacies in the Dutch Caribbean orbit to their counterparts 
elsewhere in the Caribbean, to sovereignty, state formation, 
citizenship and social identity in the Netherlands and across 
Europe, and to patterns of trade and emerging systems of 
international relations across Europe, Africa and Asia. The book 
describes the rise of modern world order, the place of the Dutch 
within it, and how slavery and the slave trade functioned in the 
system as a whole. 

It addresses some of the distinctive features of the Dutch 
system in and of itself - including the pre-eminent role of the 
Dutch in operating the slave trade rather than in enslaving large 
numbers in their colonies — as well as the distinctive issues raised 
by consideration of salt as a product of consumption and 
circulation. It describes the nature of the slave trade and slavery 
in the various Dutch colonies from Suriname to the Antilles, 
including variations across these territories; and it analyses 
relations between the Dutch West Indies and the Dutch East 
Indies, economically, financially, and in terms of the 
interconnected system of production and consumption. It also 
identifies the aspects of Dutch slavery that were shared with other 
nations, including economic exploitation and racial domination, 
as well as the violence and brutality endemic to the system. 

The authors question the accuracy, validity and usefulness of 
many key assumptions and concepts in current Dutch 
historiography on slavery and its legacies, including concepts like 
‘abolition’ (which was legal in name and limited in scope) and 
‘emancipation’ (which was never really tried, and is still 
unfinished). They argue that what happened was, in fact, ‘(legal) 
abolition without emancipation’ which was tantamount simply to 


the ‘removal of mastery’ rather than to genuine freedom. As we 
know from the limited descriptions that exist on the post- 
abolition period, ‘the end of slavery did not entail the end of 
injustice’. After all, it was Dutch master enslavers and their 
associates who received financial reparations. Instead the authors 
introduce the idea of ‘unfinished trajectories of emancipation’, a 
concept that resonates with many of the activities currently being 
organized across the Netherlands today. It is only by engaging 
with such conceptual issues, they suggest, that one can begin to 
understand the incessant historical and contemporary demands 
for reparations from the descendants of the enslaved, and the 
increasing scholarship being carried out on reparations — in the 
Dutch orbit, as well as in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

They also pay attention to language and_ terminology, 
reminding us, as Walter Rodney once did, that it was Africans 
(not ‘slaves’) that were kidnapped; that Africans and their 
descendants were not ‘slaves’, but were ‘enslaved’ (tot slaaf 
gemaakt); and that it is more instructive to talk of ‘master 
enslavers’ than ‘slave masters’ (to convey the unceasing 
negotiation between social actors with different levels of power). 
Semantic matters, some would argue, but not me. Instead, as I 
have argued in my own work, I relish the ways in which such 
concepts challenge the assumptions and the framework of 
analysis that centuries of putative scholarly objectivity have 
bequeathed us. And these concepts humanize us. The phrasing 
‘Black’ and ‘non-Black’ is not common in the mainstream media 
or in scholarly publications because it implies a fundamentally 
different conceptualization of race and hierarchy than does 
‘white’ and ‘non-white’. 


In articulating their central argument Nimako and Willemsen 
introduce the idea of ‘parallel histories and intertwined 
belonging’, encountered by people who ‘share the same space but 
have different experiences and memories’. Historically, in the 
castles that stored captives on the west coast of Africa, in the 
depths of the ships in the middle passage, on the auction blocks, 
in the geography of farms and plantations, Europeans and 
Africans have shared the same social spaces. And today, in the 
schools, streets and socially segregated neighbourhoods of Dutch 


urban areas — especially in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague 
— the descendants of Europeans and Africans also share similar 
social spaces. But their knowledge of slavery and its legacies and 
their receptivity to information, discussion and debate about this 
legacy, while intertwined and overlapping, reveal clear 
discrepancies. As this book demonstrates, the public history and 
collective memory of slavery and its legacies in the Netherlands 
today reveal marked differences that reflect differential access to 
political power and knowledge production. And despite Dutch 
official reluctance to discuss race, these institutional activities 
also reveal marked racial differences. 

And the authors tackle the very concept of legacy —- this 
amorphous, evasive, slippery idea — forcing us to confront its 
nature, provenance and purview. Depending on whom you ask - 
scholar, professor, schoolteacher, journalist or the proverbial 
woman on the street — the legacy of slavery is everywhere and 
nowhere. For many it ended shortly after slavery was legally 
abolished, in the conditions of emancipation. In part, this is why 
the Dutch prefer not to talk about race, but about ethnicity, about 
autochtonen, or natives (people who belong, with its implied 
notion of historical rights), as opposed to allochtonen (non-natives, 
aliens, those who don’t belong). For others, such as Nimako and 
Willemsen, the legacy continues to this day, in the nature of state 
and social formation, in racial identities, stereotypes and 
discrimination. This is a far-reaching debate, with many 
implications. 

These are controversial and emotive topics, and they don’t 
make for light reading. Whether the questions are about history 
and historiography, or about public history and collective 
memory today, Nimako and Willemsen do not shy away from the 
controversies that such questions are likely to raise. Instead, they 
plunge deep into the murky and fathomless waters, confident that 
their rigorous research and conceptual innovations will provide 
the necessary breathing apparatus to sustain them. They are most 
direct, concrete and forthright in identifying, documenting and 
assessing the specifics of the Dutch orbit, telling us that today, in 
the Netherlands, ‘[t]he main legacy of slavery is emancipation as 
unfinished business’. I have no doubt that this book will make an 
indispensable contribution in the Netherlands to the research and 
teaching on slavery and its legacies; and to a_ broader 


understanding of Black European experiences. It will challenge 
assumptions, raise questions, stimulate debates, open eyes, and 
make people scratch their heads. 

Finally some words about great colleagues - one of 
remembrance and one about the future. I knew Glenn Willemsen, 
his work at NiNsee, and his scholarship; and I had the good 
fortune and pleasure of meeting him several times. It was a 
tragedy to his family, friends, community and nation that Glenn 
died such an untimely death. My friendship and professional 
relationship with him had only just begun, and I’m sorry that it 
was cut short so tragically. We must be thankful for his work with 
NiNsee, and that he started such an important project; and we 
must find ways to honour and commemorate his memory. NiNsee 
began the Glenn Willemsen annual memorial lecture series on 
slavery and its legacies several years ago. 

My friendship and professional relationship with Kwame 
Nimako continues. It will be clear to any reader who had made it 
to the end of this foreword that I consider Dr Nimako an 
outstanding intellect and scholar. I have learnt a great deal from 
him and a great deal from this book, and I admire his work. He is 
also my friend. This book demonstrates that he is a thinker with 
immense skills: a rigorous scholar, innovative theorist, and 
forthright writer. Nor does he shy away from tough questions. 
And he hasn’t finished yet. This book promises to be just the first 
in a series of projects that insistently engage with enduring issues 
of history and historiography in evaluating slavery and its 
legacies. 


Stephen Small is associate professor in African American Studies 
at University of California, Berkeley. He is the author of Racialised 
Barriers: The Black Experience in the United States and England in the 
1980s (1994), and co-author of Representations of Slavery (2002) 
and Race and Power: Global Racism in the Twentieth Century 
(2001). 
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week programme for graduate students from around the world, 
which examines the role and position, as well as the experiences 
and aspirations, of Black Europeans. This Summer School is 
followed by an annual two-day international symposium entitled 
‘Trajectories of Emancipation’, which invites scholars from all 
over the world to discuss topics relevant to the legacy of slavery 
in the Netherlands and elsewhere. NiNsee also plays an important 
role in facilitating grassroots organizations to undertake their own 
activities. It works in cooperation with other institutions and 
organizations to realize joint objectives and shared results on a 
national and international level. These are just a few of the 
endeavours that are administered and/or facilitated by NiNsee 
(see www.ninsee.nl). 

From the very start NiNsee has been using its unique position 
as a centre of knowledge in the Netherlands to make a difference. 
Our work is driven by knowledge, through research and 
education, learning and making information available locally, 
nationally and globally. We recognize knowledge production and 
dissemination as our core business. Our main goal is to reach as 
many people as possible and educate them on the Dutch slavery 
past and its legacies. Herein lies the key to furthering the 
emancipation of the diverse ethnic groups and individuals in the 
Netherlands. Enslavement was and remains a solemn history. It is 
a history that must be approached with full attention to the facts, 
and with appreciation to the sensitivity of the issues at hand. Now 
more than ever, in an age in which the internet and a host of new 
technological advances offer endless possibilities for accessing 
information, everyone has a responsibility to pay closer attention 
to the transatlantic slave trade and its contribution to Dutch 
history, historiography and cultural identity. 

Kwame Nimako and Glenn Willemsen locate the issue of 
knowledge production in an interesting, profound and concise 
manner when they ask: ‘Why were people who were not slaves 
classified as slaves in historical literature before they were 
enslaved? What is the difference between, capture, captivity, 
kidnapping, slaves and enslaved?’ They set out to challenge our 
knowledge and mindset with regard to how we think, speak and 
write about those who were enslaved and, among other topics, 
about colonialism, emancipation, racism and citizenship. These to 
my mind are classical epistemological and soul-searching issues, 


which have continued to torment our minds. The question is 
whether after reading this volume we will be able to quench our 
intellectual and investigative quest for more knowledge. At the 
same time we are aware that the road is long and uneven. 
Knowledge on its own is never enough. 

When I took over as the director of NiNsee after the tragic and 
untimely death of my predecessor, Glenn Willemsen, and first 
heard of this project I supported it wholeheartedly. Before taking 
up the helm at NiNsee, I had known Glenn as an academic and 
civil servant since the 1980s. I am also aware of the collaboration 
of Kwame Nimako and Glenn Willemsen since their days as 
colleagues at the Centre for Race and Ethnic Studies (CRES) at the 
Universiteit van Amsterdam. Thus when I was introduced to this 
project I had no doubt that Kwame could carry it on to its logical 
conclusion. I have not only supported this project as director of 
NiNsee, but I have also closely followed its evolution. 

I think that for those who question why Atlantic slavery 
should be remembered and commemorated, the answer can be 
found in this book. This is a biting narrative. 


Artwell Cain is director of NiNsee. 


1 
Introduction, Goals and Issues 


What was also not anticipated when Willemsen became the 
director of NiNsee was the number of invitations he would 
receive from various civil society groups, including student 
groups, to give lectures on the Dutch involvement in the 
transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery. It was clear that there was 
widespread interest amongst the Dutch public, especially young 
people, for information about the role of the Dutch in the ‘slave’ 
trade. After such lectures he was frequently asked to recommend 
a book for further reading. Obviously there are several books on 
the Dutch involvement in the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery. But he realized that what was needed was a 
comprehensive book, one that would give an overview of the 
complexity of the subject. It was against this background that he 
invited me to collaborate with him in writing such a book. 
However, in February 2008, during the process of researching and 
working on the book, Glenn Willemsen passed away. This was a 
tragic loss to his family, to me personally, and to the Black 
community in the Netherlands. Since the basic contours of the 
book had already been delineated and part of the research had 
been done, I decided to complete it. I felt that there was still a 
desperate need for a book of this kind, and that its publication 
would make a significant contribution to the debate on slavery 
and its legacy in the Netherlands. 

This leads us to several questions. The first question that arises 
is: what exactly happened on that famous day of emancipation, 1 
July 1863, in Suriname, the Dutch Antilles and the Netherlands? 
This question was dealt with extensively by Willemsen (2006a), 
so we only reflect on it briefly in this book. More relevant here is 
another question, namely, what is the genesis of this passion that 
strives to keep alive the events of emancipation day — especially 
among the descendants of those who were enslaved? And what 
sustains such a passion? Then there is the question of why the 
white part of the population in the Netherlands experiences this 
day so differently from the way that black Dutch men and women 
experience it. Next, we expand on why the first of July has never 
really become ‘this happy day in Dutch history’ which the editors 
of the Utrechtsch Provinciaals en Stedelijk Dagblad (2 July 1863) 
had anticipated. And finally, we expand on why slavery in the 
Dutch Antilles is not commemorated on 1 July in the same way as 
it is in Suriname. In the Dutch Antilles, 17 August, a date of 


uprising among the enslaved, is remembered; why are there 
several dates for the remembrance of Dutch slavery? 

To the best of our knowledge this is the first book that 
discusses and analyses Dutch slavery, legal abolition and issues 
related to emancipation in an integrated fashion. Existing works 
tend to analyse these issues separately, chronologically (Emmer 
2005, Postma 1990). But these massive and far reaching 
phenomena were fundamentally and inextricably integral to one 
another. An integrated analysis of the functioning of Dutch 
slavery and the ‘slave’ trade, and of its legal abolition and the 
circumstances of emancipation, promises far greater insights into 
how the system functioned as a whole and into the distinctive 
features of the Dutch experience, when compared with the roles 
of Britain, the United States, Spain and Portugal. And an 
integrated analysis of the kind provided in this book is able to 
offer far more penetrating insights into the roles of these 
phenomena in the formation of modern systems of international 
relations. 

Much of the existing research on Dutch slavery focuses on the 
Dutch involvement in the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade, with 
emphasis on the transportation of African captives on Dutch ships 
to the Caribbean and the Americas (van Danzig 1968, Postma 
1990, de Heijer 1997. The literature on legal abolition and 
emancipation in the context of the legacies of slavery is limited 
(Siwpersad 1979, Oostindie 1996, van Stipriaan 1996, Willemsen 
2006a). We focus on slavery itself because the transportation 
(slave trade) was a means to an end (slavery). In turn slavery was 
a means (production) to an end (consumption). We are also 
interested in the decision-making processes, namely, the planning 
and designing of the ‘slave’ trade and slavery. It will become clear 
below that some of the decisions culminated in the signing of 
treaties between European nations. Atlantic slavery also 
contributed to new social formations and social thought. This 
implies that more people were involved in the ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery than just those who actually implemented the system. And 
we examine the legacy of slavery, including its reach into the 
institutions and collective activities of organizations and groups 
in the Netherlands and beyond at the present time. 


INTRODUCTION AND GOALS 


Most countries in Africa, Europe and the Americas acknowledge 
the place of the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery in their 
histories during the past 400 years. Each region has 
acknowledged the part that it played in this unequal division of 
labour. Europe was the location of ideas, design, planning and 
innovations in slavery and the slave trade; Africa was the source 
of banditry, abduction and the captivity of vulnerable peoples 
(Rodney 1974); the Caribbean and the Americas were the sites of 
production by enslaved labour (James 1980); and Europe again 
was the destination of the consumption of the goods produced by 
the enslaved (Williams 1994). All elements of this network of 
nations and international relationships were _irrepressibly 
racialized (Banton 1977; Miles 1982). 

This book carries out a systemic and coherent interrogation of 
the involvement of the Dutch in the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery system and it assesses the consequences of this 
involvement for contemporary society and social thought. By 
‘systemic’ we imply a process that became intertwined with 
nation state formation, not only in the Netherlands but also across 
Europe and beyond. By ‘coherent’ we imply consideration of the 
‘slave’ trade and slavery as a totality; in other words, that the 
‘slave’ trade and slavery were much more than an economic 
system — that they became part of a social and cultural system 
that was taken for granted by those who dominated it. A 
fundamental social component of this system was racism 
(Williams 1994). In turn most of the documents on the ‘slave’ 
trade and slavery had taken it for granted that Africans had to be 
enslaved. 

Modern European expansion and colonization was also a 
consequence of rivalry among Europeans, so it is necessary to 
study and analyse both processes (rivalry and colonization) 
simultaneously (Palmer and Colton 1978; Huntington 1993; Tilly 
1986 and 1990). The European countries that were involved in 
the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery did so under national flags. 
Also the lands that were acquired to put the enslaved to work 
without consent and contract were acquired in the name of 
nations. Thus we begin our interrogation by looking at the 
formation of nation states in Europe, including the Netherlands, 


in relation to the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery system. 

European populations had to be mobilized to implement 
policies that facilitated the ‘slave’ trade and slavery. Also the 
European countries developed laws that facilitated the ‘slave’ 
trade, slavery and colonization; an international legal framework 
was called into being that made the ‘slave’ trade and slavery a 
legitimate business enterprise in the eyes of European leaders and 
many of its citizens. One of the major goals of this book is to 
analyse the place of the Dutch nation state in these processes and 
the consequences of these developments for contemporary society 
and social thought, including the ways in which discussion of race 
is addressed or marginalized. 


CONTEXT AND CONCEPTS 


The context of this book is the formation of the Dutch nation state 
and the social formation that emerged as a consequence of the 
transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery system. One of our 
conclusions is that this has given rise to parallel histories and 
intertwined belonging. People who have parallel histories and 
intertwined belonging share the same space but have different 
experiences and memories. With regard to the transatlantic ‘slave’ 
trade we see that the captives shared the same ship as their 
captors (intertwined belonging) but the histories of how they 
boarded the ship and the conditions they experienced on board 
were fundamentally different (parallel histories); in a similar vein 
the enslaved might have inhabited the same space on a plantation 
as the enslaver (intertwined belonging), but the histories of how 
the enslaved and the enslaver ended up in the same space and the 
division of labour (imposed by the enslaver on the enslaved) also 
differed fundamentally (parallel histories). These parallel histories 
and intertwined belonging in turn gave rise to a different 
understanding and different notions of freedom and 
emancipation. For the enslaver and the nations that enslaved 
others, freedom may have implied the freedom to enslave others; 
for the enslaved, freedom may have meant finding a place that 
they could call home without being hunted and dehumanized and 
humiliated. Thus, in the context of Dutch history, we have 
different emancipation trajectories. The key concepts that will 


serve as a guide in articulating the trajectories of emancipation 
are: sovereignty, citizenship, science, racism, chattel slavery, 
freedom and legal abolition. The formal abolition of slavery made 
citizenship (as opposed to common space) an intertwined 
belonging and parallel memories (as opposed to different 
experiences) parallel histories. 

The book is based on a wide range of primary and secondary 
sources. In the literature on slavery, career historians legitimately 
place emphasis on salvaging archive material (Eltis et al. 1999, 
Richardson 1985, Walvin 1973, Lovejoy 2000, den Heijer 1997, 
Klooster 1997, Postma 1990, Dantzig 1968). Analyses of slavery 
based on archival sources have provided important insights. 
There is no doubt that these efforts are laudable. But they also 
have limitations, sometimes severe limitations. We recognize that 
while archives give us a window to the past they do not 
necessarily have the last word on human history and agency. A 
view from a window —- one window - does not provide the 
necessary panorama for understanding the phenomena of slavery, 
legal abolition and emancipation as a whole. It is now 
acknowledged that in writing about powerless people, drawing on 
archival and conventional published sources alone is not enough 
(Hochschild 2006, Wolf 1982; Wallerstein 1974; Frank 1998: 178; 
Trouillot 1995). As more people gain access to institutions of 
education, especially communities with histories of oppression 
and enslavement, they question the history that has been passed 
down to them and in some cases forced down their throats 
(Rodney 1974, Davidson 1980, Mignolo 2007). 


Besides, data in the archives were collected for a variety of 
different purposes. In addition, career historians use data 
selectively; they use data that suit their needs and leave out those 
data that they consider irrelevant (Willemsen 2006a). Decisions 
about what to include and exclude are typically presented as 
being based on ‘objective’ or ‘valid’ criteria. But we have a great 
deal of evidence to demonstrate that such decisions have 
frequently been based on subjective criteria, and often for reasons 
of bias and distortion (Collins 1991). Anyone conducting research 
on slavery should be aware that the vast majority of data in the 
archives were not recorded by the enslaved, nor for the enslaved. 
Neither was the opinion of the enslaved sought. In fact the 


concept of ‘slave trade’ was imposed on captives. There is no 
evidence, even from the sources of the enslavers, that the Africans 
who were chained and transported across the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Americas were slaves in Africa before they arrived in the 
Americas. Thus throughout this book, all mention of ‘slave trade’ 
and ‘slavery’ refers to the abduction and enslavement of Africans 
in the so-called ‘New World’ of the Americas from 1500 until the 
1880s. We find that in contemporary discourses, academic and 
public, the notions of ‘slave trade’ and ‘slavery’ have become 
conceptually inflated and universalized in ways that often act as 
an impediment to their analysis. So in our efforts to write a more 
comprehensive history of these phenomena, and to do so in an 
integrated way, we find it imperative to embrace a far greater 
range of primary and secondary data than can be found in the 
typical archives. For instance data that was used by the state to 
compensate enslavers before the legal abolition of slavery can 
also be used by the descendants of the enslaved to claim 
reparations. Archives on their own cannot do this. 


IMPORTANCE AND RELEVANCE 


The issues surrounding the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery 
have become far more enduring than many people thought. This 
is true in the academy and scholarship, and it is also true in a 
wide range of public institutions, and in a wide range of 
communities. This book is an attempt to contribute to, and 
address, some of the questions related to why the issues 
surrounding the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery have not 
yet gone away, and why they are not likely to go away anytime 
soon. It thus appears that it is more relevant to address the 
question of how to deal with this history than that of how to bury 
it. This is true for the case of career historians. But we believe 
that it is also true with regard to those social movements that 
commonly demand that this history be told. It is a paradox of 
modern times that the further we get from slavery, the more 
efforts are made to remember it, to commemorate it and to force 
it into the public realm (Small 1994b; Nimako and Small 2010). 

A review of current global trends in post- and anti-slavery 
issues reflects diverse positions on the topic and trends. Post- 


slavery refers to the fact that slavery, especially European- 
initiated and -led chattel slavery, was at a given point in history a 
legal institution before it was rendered an illegal institution 
(Tibbles 1994). In this book, we speak of anti-slavery, because 
there are those who consider slavery as unfinished business; 
forms of slavery still exist. There are also those who view 
emancipation as unfinished business. 

On the basis of these two opposing interrogations of slavery, 
we can distinguish five movements or trends: the remembrance 
and commemoration movement; the reparations movement; the 
anniversaries and apologies trend; the museum heritage and 
artefacts trend; and the new anti-slavery movement. 

The remembrance and commemoration movement, located in 
Black communities across the diaspora, has _ consistently 
recognized slavery and its legacies, with many activities 
beginning the very moment that slavery was legally abolished 
(Fryer 1984; Campbell 1985; Brundage 2005; Clark 2005). 

The second movement, reparations, is primarily Black-led. It 
has branches located in Great Britain and emerging branches in 
the Netherlands. Reparations have had a significant presence in 
Black communities, with only intermittent attention in the wider 
public domain. 

The third trend is that of anniversaries and apologies. This trend 
is a recent development, having begun mainly in the last 15 
years, with examples in Great Britain and the United States and, 
much more recently, indications that it is taking root in the 
Netherlands. There have been formal apologies in Britain and the 
United States, but at the time of writing no formal apologies in 
the Netherlands. 

The fourth trend is the museum heritage and artefacts trend, 
which is predominantly elite and white-led, and focuses on the 
legacy of slavery in terms of its objects, artefacts, art and physical 
infrastructure (AWAD 2009). But in the United States since the 
1950s, in the Caribbean since the 1960s, in Britain since the 
1990s and in the Netherlands in the last ten years, there has been 
more willingness to acknowledge the role of slavery and the 
‘slave’ trade in the acquisition of such artefacts (Nimako and 
Small 2010). Social mobilization of Black communities proved to 
be the critical catalyst in bringing about this change of face. 

The fifth and final movement is the new anti-slavery movement, 


whose trajectory lies in the ‘old’ slave trade abolition movement 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain. The new anti- 
slavery movement, which has branches located in Britain and 
North America (with emerging branches in the Netherlands), is 
primarily white-led and focuses on vulnerable groups across the 
world today, especially women and children. This movement is 
the most visible publicly. But in comparison with the first four 
movements it is both distinctive and unique, because it 
remembers slavery primarily as a metaphor and a foil, to 
highlight the trafficking and exploitation of what it defines as the 
‘new slaves’ of the modern world. In other words its main focus is 
on contemporary slavery, rather than the European ‘slave’ trade 
in Africans and the slave systems that developed across the 
Americas. 

While each of these movements or trends explicitly engages 
with issues of slavery, the ‘slave’ trade and their legacies, they 
differ in several major respects, including their assumptions, their 
conceptualization of slavery and its continuing relevance to 
achieving full emancipation and justice for people of African 
descent, and in their organizational forms. They are also different 
in the nature of their access to political power and knowledge 
production processes. We take all five trends into account, but 
place most emphasis on the first, as it is most relevant to the 
discussion of the Netherlands. 

These trends highlight the need to draw systematically on 
secondary and other sources of information. Not only do we get 
part of the secondary sources from primary sources, but also it is 
incontestable that living people also make history. This is not a 
question of perspectives, because irrespective of a view point, 
there is no indication, from archives or secondary sources, that 
those who were enslaved gave themselves up voluntarily to be 
enslaved. 


OVERVIEW OF CHAPTERS 


In the present chapter, after describing the origins of the research 
and work for this book, we introduced the idea of ‘parallel 
histories and intertwined belonging’ as a central organizing 
feature of the book. We questioned the nature, scope and value of 


archival material in analyses of slavery to date, and suggested 
that a full understanding of what really transpired must search 
beyond the parameters which have been set by Dutch 
historiography, and must look at evidence outside the archives. 
Finally we identified five movements or trends in post-slavery 
analysis, and briefly described their main contours. 

Chapter 2 deals with the global context of the transatlantic 
‘slave’ trade and slavery and the position of the Netherlands 
therein. We see that the initiative, planning and designing of the 
system were located in Europe. The European world order that 
emerged between the sixteenth and twentieth centuries laid the 
foundations for the interstate system and international law as we 
know them now, which came to be dominated by European 
states. 

Some of the issues that are addressed in this chapter include: 
the role chattel slavery played in shaping and fostering national 
sovereignty and citizenship in Europe; how the transatlantic 
‘slave’ trade and slavery were rationalized and justified; and how 
slavery, the formation of nation states in Europe and citizenship 
reinforce each other. 

As European citizens became freer, non-Europeans became less 
free. We show how European dominance led to the concept of the 
superiority of the European man and in turn to modern racism, 
sanctioned by state power and violence. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to consideration of the goods produced 
by the enslaved, and the conditions under which such goods were 
produced, which in fact was the primary purpose of the ‘slave’ 
trade and slavery by those who practised it. Specifically we 
describe how the colonization of the Americas led to the 
production of goods (e.g. silver) that became global commodities, 
exchanged as far as Asia, reinforcing trade and strengthening 
European states. These developments in turn facilitated the 
eventual colonization of both Asia and Africa. We also explore the 
relationship between consumption and production - the 
production of goods by the enslaved and their consumption by 
Europeans and by the enslaved themselves. We describe the 
horrors of slavery in the production processes, including 
repression, pacification and resistance. 

We examine the uneven cycles through which slavery went - 
from the height of productivity of slavery-based plantations in the 


Dutch Caribbean in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
their decline in the early nineteenth century, the latter being the 
period when the Dutch East Indies colony (Indonesia) was at the 
height of its productivity. We explain how plantation owners in 
the Dutch West Indies delayed the abolition of slavery while 
demanding compensation for the loss of their human property, 
and we detail some of the ways in which the Dutch state acquired 
resources from their East Indies colony to compensate the 
enslavers. We challenge the view that legal abolition of slavery 
happened because slavery was not profitable to the Dutch people 
in general, and the Dutch state in particular. 

In Chapter 4 we describe the conditions of legal abolition in 
the Netherlands by comparing the process and outcome with 
similar patterns in Great Britain. Unlike Great Britain, the 
Netherlands never experienced a mass movement against slavery 
and only very small numbers of people were active in the public 
debate or politically engaged in this issue. We explain that this 
was because the ‘slave’ trade and slavery took place far from the 
daily life and scope of most Dutch people, and consequently did 
not penetrate the collective consciousness. 

We draw a clear distinction between abolition and 
emancipation. We speak of (legal) abolition without emancipation 
because, despite the fact that some Dutch scholars have regarded 
them as equivalent, the two terms did not (and do not) mean 
precisely the same thing. The first covers a historical event: the 
enslaved obtained their legal freedom; the second indicates a 
process rather than a distinctive moment in history. In fact, the 
end of slavery did not entail the end of injustice — it was the 
plantation owners who obtained compensation for the loss of 
their ‘human machines’, while most of the enslaved finished the 
period of slavery with little more than the clothes on their backs, 
without economic means and with no real political rights. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to the issues of racialized emancipation, 
and various ways in which emancipation has been conceptualized 
— in particular, the notion of emancipation as understood by 
mainstream Dutch historiography. We show that for historical, 
cultural and emotional reasons, the term ‘emancipation’ has 
different connotations for different groups. In the history of the 
Netherlands, three events are primarily associated with this term: 
the political emancipation of the Catholics, the emancipation of 


the working class and the political emancipation of women. The 
first two of these, Catholic and working-class emancipation, gave 
rise to what became known in Dutch political history as 
pillarization. In Suriname and the Dutch Antilles, however, 
‘emancipation’ is primarily linked to the abolition of slavery on 1 
July 1863. We link the various notions to one another, as well as 
exploring the processes of assimilation, integration and 
segregation that followed from them. 

In Chapter 6 we argue that the main legacy of slavery is 
emancipation as unfinished business. We demonstrate that the 
historical day associated with emancipation has been and 
continues to be dealt with very differently in the Netherlands and 
its former colonies, Suriname and the Antilles. In the Netherlands, 
until the final decades of the twentieth century, the problem of 
Dutch slavery and its legacy remained a non-issue in the public 
domain as well as in the collective memory of Dutch society. 
Among the majority Dutch population almost no one discussed it 
and, apart from the work of a handful of Dutch historians, a 
pervading silence enveloped the subject. By contrast, in the 
Surinamese and Antillean communities living in the Netherlands, 
it remained an important and recurring topic of conversation. 
These different approaches reflected different histories and 
different access to power and knowledge production in the 
Netherlands as compared with Suriname and the Dutch Antilles. 

With mass migration from the former plantation colony of 
Suriname in the mid 1970s (the time of its independence), the 
Netherlands had its past, particularly slavery, quite literally 
delivered to its door. Collective memory expressed in the Afro- 
Dutch community, which predominantly settled in the big cities 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague, led to the creation of a 
number of organizations whose primary function was to 
commemorate 1 July and the legacy of slavery and to celebrate 
abolition with a range of activities. Mobilization and interactions 
with the Dutch government led ultimately to the ‘Nationaal 
Monument Slavernijverleden’ and the establishment of NiNsee 
and to Slavery Emancipation Day. 

In the final chapter we draw four conclusions from the book as 
a whole. The first is of conceptual and methodological relevance 
and can be formulated as follows. The Atlantic world has had an 
enormous influence on state formations in Europe, Africa and the 


Americas. Atlantic slavery was an important, if not the major, 
constituent part of these formations. Thus Atlantic slavery is 
relevant to a full understanding of state formation, social 
formations and social thought in Europe, including the 
Netherlands. 

The second conclusion is that Atlantic slavery has had an 
enormous influence on the functioning of the world economy, and 
the role of Europe and the Netherlands therein. The Atlantic 
economy, which was built around chattel slavery, became 
complementary to the Asian and European economies. 

Our third conclusion is that the Atlantic slavery has given rise 
to parallel histories and intertwined belonging, which in turn lead 
to a different understanding and different notions of freedom and 
emancipation. The key concepts relevant to understanding these 
issues are: sovereignty, citizenship, science, racism, chattel 
slavery, freedom and legal abolition. 

Our final conclusion involves the relationship between the 
Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery on the one hand, and knowledge 
production on the other. The unequal access to power that 
followed the legal abolition of slavery ensured that it was the 
former master enslavers — and the white elites in the metropolis 
of each empire — who were able to portray their version of how 
slavery and the ‘slave’ trade ended, and of the meaning and 
significance of the legacy of slavery. And in doing so they have 
assigned most value and validity to knowledge produced from 
archives, while marginalizing knowledge produced from other 
sources. Access to power and knowledge production still remains 
unequal in the twenty-first century, but the dominant view that 
reigned for so long, frequently one-sided and even hegemonic, is 
now facing fundamental challenge, as the descendants of the 
former enslaved write their own histories, and do so in ways that 
alter our understanding of Dutch history. And in this process, they 
challenge the unquestioned validity of knowledge produced in 
archives. This book which I have completed, inspired by the work 
of Glenn Willemsen, is part of that parallel history and 
intertwined belonging. This makes emancipation an unfinished 
business. 
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Transatlantic Slavery and the Rise of the 
European World Order 


been Europe’s conquest of most of the world’ (Chomsky 1993: 
141). 

It can be argued that chattel slavery went hand in hand with 
the process of European conquest of most of the world and the 
making of the European world order. As will be clear below, some 
of the important treaties in the making of the European interstate 
systems also took Atlantic slavery into account. Equally important 
to note is that the development of the interstate system went 
hand in hand with the international division of labour in the 
transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery which we described in 
Chapter 1: Europe was the location of ideas, design, planning and 
innovations; Africa was the source of captive Africans for 
enslavement; the Caribbean and the Americas were the sites of 
production, and Europe again of the consumption of the goods 
produced by the enslaved (Williams 1994; Rodney 1974; Page 
1997). 

With regard to the rise of the interstate system, in a narrow 
sense, history textbooks also tell us that what became known as 
Western Europe emerged after 30 years of religious wars waged 
by a group who later became known as Protestants against the 
dominance of the Roman Catholic church, ruled from Rome 
(Palmer and Colton 1978). 

These religious wars gave rise not only to Protestantism and 
Catholicism as we know them now, but also to the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. The Peace of Westphalia was signed between 
states that now form Germany, Spain, France, Sweden and the 
Netherlands. In a nutshell, the Peace of Westphalia led Spain to 
end the 80 years of hostility towards the Dutch known as the 
Eighty Years’ War (1568-1648) and to recognize the Dutch 
Republic as a sovereign state. The Peace of Westphalia in turn 
gave rise to religious states, led by Protestant or Catholic 
monarchs. It also brought a formal separation of the Dutch 
Republic from the Holy Roman Empire. In other words, by 
adopting Protestantism as their religion, the monarchs of 
England, the Netherlands and parts of Germany turned their 
states into Protestant states; similarly, states whose monarchs 
maintained Catholicism as the dominant religion, such as France, 
Italy and Spain, became Catholic states. Discrimination became 
common in these ‘religious’ states against those who adhered to 
other religions. 


Equally important to note is that the Peace of Westphalia set 
the parameters for competition and cooperation within European 
statecraft, of which more below. These in turn formed the basis of 
European sovereign states and the related interstate systems. 
Essentially, the process of the formation of Catholic and 
Protestant states went hand in hand with the institutionalization 
of the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery. 


THE AGE OF BANDITRY (1492-1648) 


We have noted above that the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery 
gave rise to an international division of labour in which Europe, 
Africa and the Caribbean and the Americas each played their 
separate roles. As we see below, Africa never graduated from the 
age of banditry; abduction and the captivity of vulnerable peoples 
was not restricted to any specific ethnic group or nationality; 
those who abducted others could also become victims of 
abduction. For the moment it is necessary to note that there 
appears to be ‘consensus’ that the international division of labour 
around the Atlantic slavery that emerged after 1500 was 
influenced by the arrival of Columbus in the Americas. 

The reasons for the voyages of Columbus in 1492 and of Vasco 
da Gama in 1498 have been long debated. These events were not 
accidental. After all, Columbus ‘discovered’ America because he 
went in search of markets and gold in East Asia. That happened 
when a growing bullion shortage and the consequent rise in the 
Afro-Eurasian world market price of gold made such an enterprise 
attractive and potentially profitable (which it turned out to be). 
‘Recall that Columbus was Genovese, first offering his service to 
Portugal to open a new route to the Orient, and only later 
accepting Spanish patronage’ (Frank 1998: 56-7). 

Let us stay with the issue of gold supplies in the Afro-Eurasian 
world market for a moment and see how Africa fits into the 
European ‘discoveries’ equation. 

Until a new international division of labour took shape in the 
world economy after 1500, Africa had been a supplier to the 
global economy of gold, amongst others things. The bulk of the 
gold came from West Africa: 


which exported perhaps some 50 tons in the sixteenth century 
and nearly 100 tons, or a ton a year, in the seventeenth 
century. This gold export declined to 60 tons in the eighteenth 
century, before it ceased near the end of the century ... Other 
supplies of gold came from Nubia, which exported gold via 
Egypt to Constantinople/Istanbul and from Ethiopia to Egypt, 
the Red Sea, and India. Zimbabwe, which for a millennium 
had been an important source of gold for the world, reached 
its peak production of one ton during the fifteenth century. 
(Frank 1998: 149-50) 


The essence of the ‘age of banditry’ was that those who were 
enslaving others could also be enslaved by others (Davis 2003). 
There was no clear legal framework and regulatory mechanism of 
what later became known as the transatlantic slave trade and the 
practice of chattel slavery. This is why the infamous debate 
between Bartolemé de Las Casas (1484-1566) and Ginés de 
Septilveda (1494-1573) in the School of Salamanca in the 1550s 
about the religiosity of native Americans should be analysed in a 
broader context than that of mere religious discourse. 


The debate is well known and should not detain us here; 
however, for the record, let us re-state it briefly. Septlveda 
argued that indigenous peoples of the Americas had no souls and 
therefore were not humans and could be enslaved without sin 
being committed in the eyes of God; Las Casas argued that they 
were savages with souls, that is, though culturally inferior and 
childlike, they were ultimately humans, to be Christianized rather 
than enslaved. It is true, as Grosfoguel and Mielants have argued, 
that the two arguments represent the initial formal articulation of 
the two forms of racism that continued for the next five centuries. 
Septilveda represented a biological racist discourse; Las Casas a 
cultural racist discourse. 

Las Casas argued that ‘Indians’ should be incorporated in the 
encomienda (a form of semi-feudal coerced labour) and called for 
Africans to replace them as slaves in the plantations. After all, 
Africans were characterized by Las Casas as not only ‘people 
without religion’ but also ‘people without soul’ (Grosfoguel and 
Mielants 2006: 3). Viewed in the context of religion, the debate 
was essentially about what constitutes a ‘sin’. In plain language 


Las Casas and Septlveda wanted to satisfy themselves about 
whether the subjects of the King of Spain, whom they 
represented, might live with their consciences after they had 
killed people. For this to be possible, other people had to be 
dehumanized, and race had to become a major organizing 
principle of slavery. 

We take the issue of religion and race a step further and argue 
that the absence of a clear legal framework and regulatory 
mechanism for chattel slavery formed the basis for the debate 
between Las Casas and Septilveda about whether Mexican Indians 
should be enslaved or not. 

But, as is now acknowledged, the native ‘Indians’ did not need 
to be enslaved; according to Alfred Crosby, ‘ecological 
imperialism’ conquered the native population in the Americas. 
The germs that the Europeans brought with them were by far 
their most powerful weapons of conquest; they ‘were most 
devastating in the New World, whose population had no 
immunities to the disease germs that Europeans brought with 
them’ (Frank 1998: 58). 

Neither were the territories where slavery was practised, 
especially the Americas, secure. For this reason several territories 
changed hands in the period: 


The spread of sugar cultivation in the 1600s stimulated the 
expansion of the Atlantic slave trade dramatically. After sugar 
production became successful in Brazil, the Dutch sought to 
dominate the industry by capturing northern Brazil in 1630, 
which got them started in the traffic. Although the Portuguese 
regained all of Brazil a few decades later, the Dutch remained 
active in the slave trade. Some of the planters who had 
cooperated with the Dutch fled Brazil and settled in the 
Caribbean, where they helped to establish sugarcane 
cultivation. (Postma 2003: 12) 


The Dutch took over Sint Maarten in 1631 and made it a 
property of the West Indies Company. Two years later the 
Spaniards drove the Dutch from Sint Maarten and took it over. In 
1634 the Dutch drove the Spaniards out of Curacao and made it a 
Dutch possession; Sint Eustatius, Bonaire and Aruba became 
Dutch possessions in 1635, to be followed by Saba in 1640 


(Goslinga 1985). Viewed in this context, Atlantic slavery was a 
constituent part of the Eighty Years’ War. 

We return to this below. For the moment, suffice it to say that 
it is also within the context of the age of banditry that we should 
assess the following observation: 


In Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, and Chile slaves were 
found in the higher occupations from the very beginning of 
Spanish colonization. An uncertain number, perhaps a few 
hundred, were even assistants to the conquistadors in 
expeditions into new territories and enjoyed the spoils of 
conquest. Some slave soldiers became free [at the expense of 
native populations], some rose to be conquistadors, and some 
became slaveholders themselves. By the 1570s it was no 
longer possible [for Africans] to gain entry into the ruling 
elites by accomplishing great military feats. (Fogel 1989: 42) 


In other words some of the enslaved Africans themselves became 
instruments of conquest; but their black skins betrayed them, so 
after conquest they had to revert to the roles assigned to them in 
the international division of labour, with race as the organizing 
principle of slavery. 

Not only were the rules between nations unclear with regard 
to slavery; so were the rules governing citizens. A case in point is 
that of a Dutch captain who captured a Portuguese ship with 
some 130 African captives and commandeered it, landing at the 
Dutch seaport of Middleburg in November 1596. 

At first the African captives were kept in their ‘vrije lyberteyt’ 
(‘natural liberty’), because they were baptized Christians. The 
conventional wisdom then was that Christians no longer enslaved 
other Christians. Thus, it is recorded in the minutes of 
Middleburg: 


[t]hat many Moors were deposited here on ships from Guinea, 
almost certainly a hundred, men as well as women and 
children, and for this reason they do not belong to someone, 
nor can they be sold as slaves, but they have to be put in their 
natural liberty, without anyone laying claim to the ownership 
of these people. (Willemsen 2006a) 


The Portuguese ship-owner and the captain of the ship, who were 
no longer able to capitalize on their ‘cargo’, did not take this lying 
down. Twice they appealed to the States of Zeeland to transfer 
their ‘goods’ to the West Indies. The first appeal was rejected, but 
the second was more successful. It was ordered that the 
shipowner (a certain Pieter van der Haegen) was authorized to do 
‘soe hy ’t verstaet’ (‘as he pleases’) — as is the case with any cargo. 

But what became of the Africans on board the ship? This 
question has also been posed by Dienke Hondius: 


Of such a large group entering the small town of Middleburg, 
one expects to find some historical traces of them. The Leiden 
historian Pieter Emmer suggests that ‘a large part of the slaves 
will no doubt have been transported directly to the market in 
Antwerp, where slaves were regularly traded’. However, there 
is no indication of this at all. It is certain that there were more 
Africans in Antwerp, but an organized trip of a group of 
Africans, or an agreement between traders from Zeeland and 
Antwerp are both highly unlikely. The city of Antwerp could 
not be reached at that time because the Schelde River was 
already closed off and the Antwerp Exchange was no longer 
active. Some of the Africans may have reached Antwerp but 
not the whole group. (Hondius 2009: 35-6) 


The bottom line is that at that point in time there were no clear 
rules that regulated what later became known as the transatlantic 
‘slave’ trade and slavery. With regard to Africa some states, such 
as Asante and Dahomey, emerged in the eighteenth century as a 
consequence of the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade; on the whole Africa 
remained trapped in the banditry phase, whereas Europe 
graduated from the banditry phase after the Peace of Westphalia. 


Between 1500 and 1600 the majority of African captives 
transported across the Atlantic for enslavement were transported 
by the Portuguese or on Portuguese ships (266,100), followed by 
Britain (2,000) (see Table 2.1). However between 1600 and 1650 
the Netherlands replaced Britain as the second major transatlantic 
transporter; the figures for this period are as follows: Portugal 
(439,500), Netherlands (39,900) and Britain (23,000). The 
smaller countries transported more captives than the larger ones 


in the first 50 years of the seventeenth century. As we see below, 
this changed after the Peace of Westphalia (1648) as European 
states became more delineated. The figures for 1651-75 were 
Britain 115,200; France 5,900; Netherlands 59,500; Denmark 
200; Portugal 53,700. 

Whereas chattel slavery became regulated under European 
states, in Africa banditry continued, with the forcible capture and 
abduction of Africans, their imprisonment in European dungeons 
in Africa, and their forced transportation to the Caribbean and the 
Americas; this was done by Europeans for the sole purpose of 
enslavement between the sixteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
In plain language, in the age of banditry every African of 
whatever nationality or ethnicity and status might be forcibly 
captured, abducted and transported for enslavement (Rodney 
1974; Davidson 1980). The linguistic variety of captives who 
arrived at the other side of the Atlantic attests to this (Wooding 
1972; Martinus 1996). 

Thus, as we see below, whereas banditry informed African 
participation in the ‘slave’ trade from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, sovereignty and citizenship informed 
European participation in the slave trade and slavery after 1648. 
In other words, European sovereign nations had to decide 
whether to participate in Atlantic slavery or not because chattel 
slavery required sovereign state backing and enforcement, though 
slavery preceded the rise of the European sovereignty and world 
order. 

The roles played by states in slavery include the forced 
withdrawal of Denmark from the ‘slave’ trade and slavery at an 
early stage, and British initiatives to abolish the trade and slavery 
(Wallerstein 1982). Viewed in this context the Peace of 
Westphalia and the rise of the European world order had a lasting 
impact on the rest of the world beyond the geographical location 
of Europe in three important ways: sovereignty, citizenship and 
science. Let us take these issues in turn. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND CHATTEL SLAVERY (1648-1789) 


If the period between 1492 and the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 


including the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), can be characterized 
as the age of banditry in relation to chattel slavery, the period 
between the Peace of Westphalia and the outbreak of the French 
Revolution in 1789 can be characterized as the age of 
sovereignty. Though territorial integrity of peoples has been part 
of human history generally, the Westphalia ‘sovereignty’, signed 
by the Netherlands, France, Germany and others, added another 
dimension. 

At one level, it gave rise to the mutual recognition of the 
signatories of the Treaty of Westphalia. Following this, reciprocal 
recognition became fundamental to the legitimacy of sovereignty. 
Once one major European country recognized the existence of 
another, other nations were likely to fall in line or form alliances. 
Important to note is that one of the constituent components of 
sovereignty is the monopolization of violence by the state. Thus 
at another level the Peace of Westphalia gave rise to the 
monopolization of violence; the state demanded the exclusive 
authority to intervene coercively in the activities within its 
territory. In fact the architecture of the Atlantic ‘slave trade’ and 
slavery overlaps with the formation and consolidation of nation 
states in Europe. 

For the ‘outside world’, the importance of the Peace of 
Westphalia lay not in the reciprocal recognition of the sovereignty 
of the signatories, but rather in the non-recognition of the 
sovereignty of ‘others’. With regard to chattel slavery, the period 
between the Peace of Westphalia and the French Revolution was 
mediated by the Treaty of Breda (1667), the Peace of Ryswick 
(1697) and the Peace of Utrecht (1713). 

For our current purposes, we delineate four constituent 
components of sovereignty relevant to addressing the issue of 
chattel slavery; territorial control, nationalism, international relations 
and emigration. 

The first is territorial control. The demarcation of borders and 
territories and the reciprocal recognition of each other’s borders 
by the warring factions, who constituted themselves as monarchs, 
facilitated the end of the Thirty Years’ religious wars and gave 
rise to the Westphalia sovereignty (see the Avalon Project, Yale 
Law School 2010, www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/). This 
complicated the regulation of chattel slavery, which required the 
control of given territories and the recognition of other enslaving 


nations: 


The bitter commercial warfare of the second half of the 
seventeenth century between England and _ Holland 
represented an effort on the part of England to break the 
commercial net the Dutch had woven about England and her 
colonies. ‘What we want,’ said [General George] Monck with 
military bluntness, ‘is more of the trade the Dutch now have.’ 
Whether it was nominal peace or actual war, a sort of private 
war was maintained, for thirty years, between the Dutch West 
India Company and the Royal African Company. (Williams 
1994: 40) 


In practice however territorial control required the recognition of 
the sovereignty of those involved (in Europe) and the non- 
recognition of the sovereignty of those not involved (in Africa, the 
Caribbean, the Americas and elsewhere). 

Territorial control also made it possible for the state to 
mobilize natural and human resources within national territories, 
which in turn made the measurement of the wealth of individuals 
on the one hand, and the wealth of nations on the other, more 
visible (Smith 1977). The share of slavery in the economies also 
became visible and measurable. Thus we are informed that both 
the price the Europeans paid each other for captives in Africa and 
the number of captives doubled after the Peace of Ryswick in 
1697 (Wallerstein 1986: 104). 

The Peace of Ryswick, signed on 30 October 1697 at Ryswick 
near The Hague by England, Holland, Germany and Spain on the 
one hand and France on the other, terminated the sanguinary 
struggle which had begun in 1688. England did not disguise its 
interests in this period: 


The keystone of this mercantilist arch was the Navigation 
Laws. ‘English measures designed for English ends.’ The 
Navigation Laws were aimed at the Dutch, ‘the foster fathers’ 
as Andrews called them, of the early British colonies, who 
supplied credit, delivered goods, purchased colonial produce 
and transported it to Europe, all at more attractive rates than 


the British could offer in open market. But the laws were 
aimed also at the Scots and Irish and Scotland’s attempt to set 
up an independent African Company aroused great fears in 
England and was largely responsible for the Act of Union in 
1707. (Williams 1994: 56) 


The Peace of Utrecht superseded the Peace of Ryswick and 
strengthened the Westphalia sovereignty. If the Treaty of 
Westphalia had paved the way for the Dutch and other European 
nations to delineate the boundaries of nationhood and 
sovereignty, the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) reduced the powers of 
Spain over the Dutch and affirmed the latter’s sovereignty by 
emphasizing balance of power. Textbooks tell us that the Treaty 
of Utrecht was a series of treaties concluded between France, 
Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy and Holland in 1713 and 
1715, which ended the War of the Spanish Succession. It should 
be noted however that the Treaty of Utrecht was not just a 
European affair. The treaty led France to cede Newfoundland, 
Acadia or Nova Scotia, the district around Hudson Bay, and St 
Kitts to Great Britain, which had conquered them. The treaty also 
made it possible for Great Britain to acquire Gibraltar and 
Minorca from Spain, and gain the monopoly of the ‘slave’ trade 
with Spanish America, in an agreement known as the Asiento 
(Elliot 2006). 

In other words the Peace of Utrecht took the issue of 
sovereignty one step further than reciprocal recognition. With 
territorial control assured, the involvement of the state in the 
‘slave’ trade and slavery became important. For instance, 


[iJn the second half of the eighteenth century, the French 
government offered bounties to slave ships leaving France for 
Africa, and made an additional payment for every slave they 
landed in the French West Indies. This concern is 
understandable when it is realized that ... sugar was the 
largest single item imported into England in the eighteenth 
century. (Hopkins, quoted here from Wallerstein 1986: 105) 


This demonstrates the active participation of the French state in 
the Atlantic slavery, in providing a subsidy for the hunters of 


captives, traders in captives and enslavers. Overall Britain was the 
second major trader and transporter of African captives after 
Portugal. But France made major advances and bypassed the 
Netherlands between 1700 and 1800. Available data indicate that 
France transported 34,100 African captives between 1676 and 
1700. This figure jumped to 106,300 between 1701 and 1725, 
then to 256,900 between 1726 and 1750, then to 321,500 
between 1751 and 1775; between 1776 and 1800 the figure stood 
at 419,500. 

The French revolution interrupted this process; thus between 
1801 and 1825 the figure declined to 217,900, then to 94,100 
between 1826 and 1850, and then to 3,200 between 1851 and 
1867. By the time France ended its share in the slave trade in 
1867, following its official declaration of abolition in 1848, it had 
transported 1,456,400 African captives across the Atlantic Ocean. 
That is equivalent to 13.2 per cent of African captives between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

However, countries that transported captives did not 
necessarily use them as slaves. Recall that the Asiento gave 
Britain increased power to supply African captives to Spanish- 
controlled territories in the Americas after the Peace of Utrecht. 
Between 1701 and 1725 Britain transported 380,900 African 
captives; this jumped to 490,500 between 1726 and 1750 and to 
859,100 between 1751 and 1775; it declined to 741,300 between 
1776 and 1800, perhaps due to American independence, and 
declined further to 257,000 between 1801 and 1825. So we 
should make a distinction between the transportation of captives 
and their end use as slaves. Though Spain made use of enslaved 
African labour, evidence suggests that it did not transport African 
captives between 1500 and 1750. 

Available figures suggest that Spain transported around 1,000 
African captives between 1751 and 1775; this jumped to 8,600 
between 1776 and 1800, then to 204,800 between 1801 and 1825 
and reached a peak of 279,200 between 1826 and 1850, before it 
declined to 23,400 between 1851 and 1867. By 1867 Spain had 
formally transported 517,000 African captives across the Atlantic; 
this constitutes about 4.7 per cent of African captives transported 
across the Atlantic by seven European nations between 1500 and 
1867. On the one hand this is a consequence of the way in which 
sovereignty had been constructed in the period before the Peace 


of Westphalia, rather than of the actual participation of Spain; 
especially when it is considered that Spain occupied the 
Netherlands for a while. On the other hand this suggests that 
Spain started transporting more captives after the legal abolition 
of the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade by Britain in 1807. 

Neither did Britain’s expansion prevent France from increasing 
its share. Thus: 


England’s supremacy was the result of the relatively quick 
pace of her commercial expansion and was not brought about 
by an absolute decline in French commerce with West Africa 
... Indeed, the tempo of French activity in West Africa actually 
increased after 1763, following Choueul’s efforts to develop 
Africa to compensate for the loss of Canada, and to free the 
French West Indies from dependence on British ships for 
supplies of slaves. (Hopkins, quoted here from Wallerstein 
1986: 105) 


This brings us to the second component of sovereignty, 
namely, nationalism. Recall that the Peace of Westphalia set the 
parameters for competition and cooperation among the 
signatories. Territorial control and mobilization of people and 
resources facilitated notions of belonging. Those within national 
boundaries differentiated themselves from people outside their 
borders — ‘us’ and ‘them’. On the one hand the process within 
Europe of mobilizing the ‘us’ within territories against the ‘them’ 
outside them gave rise to what was later to be called nationalism 
and racial consciousness (Anderson 1983; Gellner 1983). But 
Columbus, who would be classified today as Italian, was 
commissioned to undertake his historic mission by a Spanish 
King, before the emergence of national sovereignty and 
nationalism proper. In this vein, there are parts of the narrative 
that are distinctly European in nature, because the narrative is 
not located in individual countries alone; it derives, firstly, from a 
culture of the monopoly of law and force or the means of 
coercion, and secondly, from the desire for internal unity, 
homogeneity and legal sovereignty (Palmer and Colton 1978). 

On the other hand those within the borders who did not 
subscribe to the conditions within the new boundaries resorted to 


the maintenance of their physical space, identities and culture, 
which became known as ethnonationalism (Smith 1986; Muller 
2008). In the words of Muller, ‘[t]he core of the ethnonationalist 
idea is that nations are defined by a shared heritage, which 
usually includes a common language, a common faith, and a 
common ethnic ancestry’ (Muller 2008: 20). As we see below, this 
in turn gave a European character to science and research on the 
‘slave’ trade and slavery despite appeals to, and the appearance 
of, universalism. Underlying this was the self-proclaimed 
superiority of the European man in relation to Africans. 

With regard to the Netherlands, the self-proclaimed 
superiority of the Dutchman in relation to other peoples went 
hand in hand with the chauvinism of Dutch nationals in relation 
to other European nationals. Thus, in comparing the humanity of 
Dutch people and their treatment of African captives in relation 
to other Europeans, the Dutch ‘slave’ trader, Willem Bosman, 
made the following notes in the seventeenth century: 


You will really wonder to see how these slaves live on board, 
for though their number sometimes amounts to six or seven 
hundred, yet by the careful management of our masters of 
ships they are so regulated that it seems incredible. And in this 
particular our nation exceeds all other Europeans; for as the 
French, Portuguese, and English slave-ships are always foul 
and stinking, on the contrary ours are for the most part clean 
and neat. (Bosman, in Postma 2003: 126) 


This observation and statement gives an insight into how the 
‘slave’ trade was designed and planned from the Netherlands and 
Europe. The statement also suggests that the Dutch imagined that 
they treated their captives better than the French, Portuguese and 
English, the assumption being that it was legitimate to enslave 
Africans provided that they were treated with Dutch care. The 
paradox is that despite this attitude towards other European 
‘slave’ traders, Bosman also recorded that when a ‘slave revolt’ 
occurred on a Dutch ship, the Dutch sailors were rescued by 
French and English sailors. In other words, though the European 
nations competed among themselves, when it came to their 
engagement with Africans, Europeans cooperated with each other 
(Nimako 1991). 


Recall that at the time Africans were considered by European 
enslavers to be subhuman. Thus in his manual on how Dutch 
enslavers working for the West Indies Company (WIC) should 
interact with Africans, including the provision of items such as 
guns and alcohol necessary to obtain captives, Bosman gave the 
following advice to Dutch workers on the WIC ships: 


Captains should carefully watch out for the thieving of the 
Negroes, in order that not too much gets stolen. I say ‘too 
much’, since it is almost impossible to escape theft completely; 
at least I have never heard of such a situation. Even the rowers 
hired by the captain will try to steal. For this reason he must 
watch everyone, since theft seems to be an inherited trait of 
the people there. (Bosman, in Postma 2003: 138) 


The implications of this are that in fostering slavery outside 
Europe, race became the organizing principle and reinforced 
nationalism. 

The period between 1762 and 1790 also saw several major 
political upheavals in France, the Netherlands, St Dominique/ 
Haiti, the British North American colonies and the United States 
of America, India, and elsewhere, as well as the technological 
beginnings of what has been called the ‘industrial revolution’ 
(Frank 1998: 251). 


Widespread European warfare disrupted Atlantic commerce in 
1690-1715 and again in 1740-63. French and Dutch support 
for the Americans during their Revolutionary War (1775-83) 
virtually halted the slave trade of these two countries. The 
French Revolutionary Wars (1792-1815) did not interrupt the 
slave trade but changed the relative commercial balance 
among nations, increasing the power of Britain in the long 
run. (Postma 2003: 16) 


Britain had earlier supported Portugal in its bid to separate 
from Spain in the 1640s. But when Haiti sought independence, all 
the European slave-trading nations and the United States of 
America cooperated against it. Haiti stood alone as an island ina 


sea of slave-trading nations: this should not be viewed in the 
context of interstate conflicts; it should be viewed in the context 
of race as the organizing principle of the Atlantic slavery. 

The third component of sovereignty was modern international 
relations, born out of the Peace of Westphalia. The consolidation 
of territories and the recognition of each other’s territories laid 
the foundations of modern European international relations, trade 
and law. We speak of European international relations because 
the recognition of European territories by Europeans did not 
imply the recognition of non-European territories by European 
explorers, travellers and emigrants. On the contrary, as we see 
below, European citizens placed flags on non-European territories 
to symbolize the extension of European sovereignty. But this did 
not imply that foreign nations or peoples recognized and gave 
consent to European flags and laws. However, it did imply that 
European states could hold slaves in foreign lands that had been 
expropriated, though they could not hold slaves on their home 
territories. This constituted the ‘free soil ideology’, which we 
expand on below. 

These explorations gave rise not only to chattel slavery, but 
also to the financial system that facilitated the ‘slave’ trade and 
kept slavery afloat, of which more below. 

This brings us to the fourth and last component of our 
discussion of sovereignty, namely, emigration. Sovereignty 
highlights emigration and immigration and delineates who 
belongs to a nation and who does not. Sovereignty also regulates 
who comes and goes out of a country. Since an enslaved 
population works under coercion without consent and contract 
and thus requires supervision, the transportation of African 
captives and their enslavement required the emigration of 
Europeans to supervise the enslaved. 


Europe’s newfound sources of income and wealth generated 
some increase in its own production, which also supported 
some growth of population. That began to recover from the 
disastrous fourteenth-century decline in the fifteenth century, 
and for the next two and a half centuries Europe’s population 
grew at an average of about 0.3 per cent a year, to double 
from 60 or more in 1500 to 130 or 140 million in 1750. 


(Frank 1998: 75) 


Part of the population growth was absorbed by emigration to the 
‘New World’. As we have seen, conducting the ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery on foreign soils, especially Africa and the Americas, 
required European citizens to be on the spot. To this effect they 
went as seamen, soldiers, plantation owners and supervisors, 
doctors, researchers, and last but not least, as spouses and wives 
of men (Verwey-Jonker 1983: 17). It has been estimated that 50 
million people emigrated from Europe to the Americas in less 
than a century, and the European population still registered an 
increase (Palmer and Colton 1978; Postma 2003). 

The arrival of Columbus in the Americas in 1492, European 
encounters with non-European peoples, and the emigration of 
Europeans that ensued not only strengthened European national 
and racial consciousness; it also violated both the territorial 
integrity and the humanity of other peoples. 

Equally important to note is that from the point of view of 
epistemology, the emigration of Europeans to the Americas at this 
point in time has given rise to two broad recurrent notions that 
tend to serve as a backdrop to the discussion of the transatlantic 
‘slave’ trade and slavery, namely, the notions of European 
expansion and of colonization. It is taken for granted that the rise 
of nation states in Europe and their extension and expansion to 
other regions in the world formed the basis of a process that is 
referred to by some authors as European expansion (Hartog 1961; 
Paquette and Engerman 1996; Emmer and Morner 1992), and by 
others as conquest and colonization (Rodney 1974; Davidson 
1992; Dussel 1985; Mignolo 2007). In turn, the expansion and 
extension or conquest and colonization found their expression in 
the construction of ‘new’ nations and new national borders, the 
introduction of European languages in other societies, and the 
introduction of administrative structures and cultures to mirror 
specific European countries (Amin 1974; Bernal 1987; Chomsky 
1993; Nimako 1991; Willemsen 1980 and 2006a). 


Table 2.1 Transportation of African Captives by Nationality of Carrier 
(thousands) 


Percentage 28.2% 13.2% 4.7% 4.5% 2.5% 0.9% 46.0% 100.0% 


Source: This table is taken from Johannes Postma (2003) Table 3.1, page 36; 
sourced from David Eltis, ‘The Volume and Structure of the Transatlantic Slave 
Trade: A Reassessment’, William and Mary Quarterly, 58(1) (January 2001): 17-31. 


Note: The original heading of Postma’s table is ‘Exports of Slaves from Africa by 
Nationality of Carrier’; owing to our conceptual innovations we have replaced 
‘Exports of Slaves from Africa’ with ‘Transportation of African Captives’. 


It is now common for people to speak of the Dutch Antilles, of 
Spanish America, of Anglophone, Francophone, and Portuguese 
Africa. Viewed in this context, the notions of European expansion 
and modernity on the one hand and of the colonization and 
subjugation of others on the other are two sides of the same coin 
in modern history (Mignolo 2007; Dussel 1985). This phase in 
human history, also referred to as the ‘modern world’, is usually 
considered to have begun at around the end of the fifteenth 
century (Abu-Lughod 1989; Davidson 1980; Frank 1978; 
Wallerstein 1974). 

Despite these broad generalizations it should be noted that the 
notion of European expansion can also be misleading because not 
all European nations could, or did, expand. Even among those 
nations that might have expanded, some, such as Denmark were 
forced by more powerful Europeans states, such as Britain, to 
drop out. The Netherlands ‘which tried for some time to stay on 
by maintaining the slave-trade, was eventually forced to transfer 
her forts to Great Britain’ (Wallerstein 1982). 

Behind these systemic and structural changes were concrete 
developments that affected numerous peoples of great diversity. 
Among the processes that were set in motion was the 
appropriation of land, whose extreme form was the extermination 
of what is referred to as the indigenous population (Wolf 1982); 
and the exploitation of labour, whose extreme form is chattel 


slavery (Fogel 1989; Williams 1994). These in turn gave rise to 
the international division of labour we have referred to above and 
to a new form of race, ethnic, class and gender relations in 
various regions of the world (Hoetink 1973; Moitt 2001; Small 
1994a). 

In the context of broader historical and political discourse 
European emigration to the Western hemisphere led to the notion 
of the West, from which the idea of the Western world later 
emerged: Europe and its descendants across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Chattel slavery in turn gave rise to the notion of an African 
diaspora. Viewed in this context, the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery should not be studied as a historical accident but rather as 
an extension of the formation of nation states in Europe. 


CITIZENSHIP, SLAVERY AND THE ‘FREE SOIL IDEOLOGY’ 


European-led chattel slavery became a total institution with or 
through the maturity of citizenship. Recalling the events that gave 
rise to what became known as the Western world or Euro- 
America, Huntington writes that for a century and a half after the 
emergence of the modern international system with the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648), 


the conflicts of the Western world were largely among princes 
— emperors, absolute monarchs and constitutional monarchs 
attempting to expand their bureaucracies, their armies, their 
mercantilist economic strength, and, most important, the 
territory they ruled. In the process they created nation states, 
and beginning with the French Revolution the principal lines 
of conflict were between nations rather than princes. In 1793, 
as R.R. Palmer put it, ‘The wars of kings were over; the wars 
of peoples had begun.’ (Huntington 1993: 22-3) 


In other words, citizens also became stakeholders in states and 
national conflicts after the French Revolution. 

Perhaps Huntington should have extended his observations 
and analysis to include the fact that the wars of European kings 
were extended to engulf the rest of the world before ‘the wars of 
peoples had begun’; the religious wars went hand in hand with 


attempts and efforts to expand international trade to Asia. 


Like the Ming [in China] and the English, the Spanish state 
experienced financial difficulties to maintain sufficient armed 
forces, when its revenues declined first because of the decline 
in the value of silver due to overproduction and then due to 
the sudden shortage when American silver mines cut 
production and remittances in the 1630s ... When confronted 
with threats to its sovereignty by the Portuguese to the west 
and the Catalans to the east, Madrid gave priority to the 
challenge from the Catalans, who were supported by their 
French neighbors, which led to the sacrifice of its domination 
over Portugal. The authoritative historian of Spain J.H. Elliot 
in his oft-cited article on ‘the Decline of Spain’ dated it ‘from 
the end of the 1640 [when] Spain and Spain’s international 
power were visibly crumbling.’ (Frank 1998: 245) 


Frank also notes that: 


Portugal signed its first commercial treaty in 1642. It was the 
first of the three forerunners (the others were in 1654 and 
1667) of the Treaty of Methuen of 1703, which cemented the 
protection Portugal now sought and accepted - at a price — 
from Britain. Portugal forced Dutch capital out of its sugar 
plantations in Portuguese Brazil after 1640, so the Dutch went 
to British Barbados, which they converted into a sugar 
plantation in turn ... The Dutch VOC [East India Company] 
exports, mostly silver, to Asia were also comparatively low in 
1640 ... The sudden decline in silver production around 1640 
that these market forces generated then pulled the rug out 
from under the Spanish economy entirely. (Frank 1998: 245- 
6) 


It should be noted that the driving forces behind these economic 
activities, sugar and silver production, was enslaved African 
labour. In Barbados: 


Dutch merchants saw the potential of Barbados as a market for 
slaves and sugar-making. By financing sugar planters, these 


merchants expected a derived demand for slaves which the 
English could not supply themselves as they had no secure 
slave-trading base on the West African coast. As leading slave 
traders they desired to replace [European] indentured servants 
with [African] slaves everywhere they could. Being in large 
part Jewish, many Dutch merchants in Barbados were not 
allowed, by [English] law and custom, to contract white 
servants — the result of the exportation of English anti- 
semitism to the colony. Logically, therefore, they conceived 
indentured servitude as inconsistent with their New World 
economic and social interest. (Beckles 1990: 20-1) 


Thus, operating largely from Pernambuco in the north-east of 
Brazil, Dutch merchants monopolized the Barbados slave market 
for about 20 years (Beckles 1990: 30). 

The implications of the forgoing discussion are that after the 
European monarchs had settled part of their wars amongst 
themselves they turned their attention to the wars with the 
outside world. Thus the wars of the peoples were both wars 
between Europeans and wars against non-Europeans. With regard 
to the Netherlands, Karel Davids observes that: 


[t]he origins of arms manufacture in the Netherlands can be 
traced back to at least the early Middle Ages. However, the 
transition from small-scale fabrication to large production in 
this industry did not begin until about 1600. The immediate 
cause of the expansion was the outbreak of the Revolt [against 
Spain]. Lots of weapons were needed to arm the soldiers, ships 
and fortified positions that were used to defend the newly- 
proclaimed independence of the United Provinces and to lend 
protection to merchantmen and vessels equipped by trading 
companies to sail to Asia, Africa and the West-Indies. Once the 
inland arms industry had begun to grow, it also developed 
export outlets itself. The Dutch Republic thus became both an 
importer and exporter of arms. By the 1620s, bronze cannon 
was sold to Morocco and Muscovy and large amounts of small 
arms, armour and powder found their way to Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Italy and Germany. (Davids 2008: 146-7) 


Chattel slavery, which could be enforced only by perpetually 
waging war on the enslaved, became part and parcel of the ‘wars 
of peoples’. In turn, since race was the main organizing principle 
of chattel slavery, the ‘wars of peoples’ also became racialized 
wars, in the sense that one of the key elements of citizenship is to 
determine who should be included in a nation and who should be 
excluded. Citizenship was sharpened after the French revolution 
with the claims for more liberty, equality and fraternity. In the 
words of Wallerstein: 


To be a citizen meant to have the right to participate, on an 
equal level with all other citizens, in the basic decisions of the 
state. To be a citizen meant that there were no persons with 
statuses higher than that of citizen (such as aristocrats). To be 
a citizen meant that everyone was being accepted as a rational 
person, capable of political decision. The logical consequence 
of the concept of citizen was universal suffrage. And as we 
know, the political history of the following 150 years was one 
of steady expansion of suffrage in country after country. 
(Wallerstein 2004: 51) 


Recall that to consolidate and defend the territorial gains from 
the Peace of Westphalia, the ruling groups in Europe needed to 
mobilize natural and human resources. To this effect, monarchs 
and princes became intertwined through intermarriage and other 
interests. But citizens made claims on the ruling group. As a 
trade-off, European citizens gained more freedom at the expense 
of other peoples, hence making Europe rhetorically a ‘free soil’. 

Whether by coincidence or not, it was three important slave- 
trading nations, England, France and the Netherlands, which were 
the first countries in north-west Europe in which the notion of 
civil liberty started to develop, around 1500. This was 
exemplified in terminating the servitude of the domestic 
populations, and in the idea that there was no place for slaves in 
their respective countries. The decision of the Middleburg 
administrators in 1596 that led to the immediate release of a 
shipload of Africans arriving in the city reminds us of the doctrine 
of ‘free soil’ or ‘free air’. As we noted above, the Africans had 
reached Middleburg on a ship seized from the Portuguese. At first 
they were freed, as baptized Christians, although they were later 


delivered into slavery when the second appeal of the Portuguese 
was granted (Willemsen 2006a; Hondius 2009). 

So it was not always clear how to deal with slavery on Dutch 
soil. It should also be mentioned that enslavers quite regularly 
brought slaves, their ‘human capital’, from Suriname and Curacao 
to the Netherlands. Landing on Dutch soil did not automatically 
give them their freedom. A bill from the Dutch Parliament, dated 
23 May 1776, ‘Concerning the Freedom of Negroes and other 
Slaves brought over from the colonies’, indicated this in no 
uncertain terms. 

It was only in 1838 that slavery on Dutch territory was 
officially abolished. Article 2 of the Civil Code states: ‘All those 
residing in the states’ territory are free and entitled to their civil 
rights. Slavery and all other personal servitudes of whatever kind 
or known by whatever name are not tolerated in the Kingdom’ 
(Willemsen 2006a: 36). 

Matters were just as complicated in England. Although a 
judicial verdict dating from 1569 stated that ‘England was too 
pure an Air for Slaves to breathe in’, this was not always enforced 
and the pendulum swung both ways. In 1765, this verdict was 
confirmed by lawyer William Blackstone, who wrote: ‘And this 
spirit of liberty is so deeply implanted in our constitution, and 
rooted even in our very soil, that a slave or a Negro, the moment 
he lands in England, falls under the protection of the laws and so 
far becomes a freeman.’ 

But through their West Indian lobby, slave owners continued 
to insist in several lawsuits that the enslaved were their personal 
property and could not become free simply by treading on English 
soil. Public opinion, however, took the view ‘that Black Slaves, 
brought into England, and baptised, are free from Slavery, though 
not from common Service; that is, they are free from being 
bought and sold’. 

The relationship between the notion of ‘free soil’, state law, 
the enslavers and the public came to the fore in the case of James 
Somerset (see Willemsen 2006a for more details; also Walvin 
1973; Shyllon 1977). 


The narrative of the Somerset case is as follows. In October 
1769, an enslaved African called Somerset arrived in England 
with his enslaver from Virginia. There he became acquainted with 


other black people from London; he even became good friends 
with some prominent white people. In August 1771, he was 
baptized in the church of St Andrew, Holborn, and chose ‘James’ 
as his Christian name. Within the Black community it was said 
that baptism and Christianization would entail freedom for an 
enslaved African —- or at any rate would be of great help in a 
request to change his legal status. Shortly thereafter, James 
Somerset escaped. But on 26 November 1771 he was captured, to 
be shipped off to Jamaica. Some of those who sympathized with 
the fate of the enslaved, however, prevented this from happening, 
and the captain of the ship that was to transport Somerset was 
summoned for imprisoning Somerset on his vessel. The verdict of 
the court, presided over by the influential parliamentarian and 
famous lawyer Lord Mansfield, was that Somerset could not be 
forced to leave England. The blacks who attended the verdict 
screamed with joy, because they thought that Somerset’s release 
would automatically result in the liberation of all blacks in 
England. They all rose and bowed their heads in respect for the 
court. A few days later, more than 200 black people assembled in 
a public house in Westminster and paid five shillings each to be 
able to celebrate with Somerset, and to dance and drink to Lord 
Mansfield’s health. 

The news of the verdict crossed the ocean and gave North 
America cause for protest against England: if Mansfield had 
pronounced slavery illegal in England, it implied that slavery was 
also illegal in America, since English law superseded local laws. 
According to Blumrosen and Blumrosen (2005), this matter 
sparked the American War of Independence and even the 
American Civil War which - as is well-known - was about halting 
the expansion of slavery in the new US territories. 

Lord Mansfield’s verdict, however, did not mean that slavery 
in England was abolished (Shyllon 1977). The decree was 
formulated in such a way that it did not go beyond the conclusion 
that a master does not have the right to coerce an enslaved person 
into going to another country. Though almost everybody believed 
that slavery had been pronounced illegal by Mansfield, it survived 
in England long after the Somerset case; it was not officially 
abolished until 1833, when Parliament legislated for the entire 
British Empire. (Many enslavers got round the law by kidnapping 
their escaped enslaved and transferring them to plantations in the 


Caribbean.) 


An incident similar to the case in Middleburg took place in 
1571 in Bordeaux. James has recorded that ‘[u]p to 1716 every 
Negro slave who touched French soil was free, and after an 
interval of fifty years another decree in 1762 reaffirmed this’. 
(James 1980: 40). As in England, several cases went to court in 
France on the issue of whether an enslaved person might obtain 
his freedom by setting foot on French soil. In 1777, it was 
stipulated that enslaved and free black people were not permitted 
to enter France. This regulation was cancelled in 1848, when 
slavery was abolished in the French colonies. 

With regard to the Netherlands, four political and social events 
took place in 1795 that are relevant to the discussion of 
citizenship and slavery. 

The first was the emergence of the Batavian Republic, in 
which the Dutch state became a vassal state of France under 
Napoleonic occupation. This set in motion a struggle for the 
survival of the Dutch state itself. During the French period (1795- 
1813), the Netherlands was governed by the French or by 
Francophile Dutchmen. 

The second event was the spread of the concepts of freedom, 
equality and fraternity, which began to resonate beyond French 
borders. 


The Napoleonic occupation of the Netherlands from 1795 to 
1813 resulted in a Unitarian state and a modernized state 
apparatus, legalized by the 1815 constitution. All citizens were 
to be subjected to the same system of justice and received 
equal rights, although the large ‘Nederlands Hervormed Kerk’ 
(Dutch Reformed Church) took up a privileged position while 
the Roman Catholic Church took second place. (Buiting 1990: 
58) 


We return to this in Chapter 5. For the moment suffice it to 
say that the French declaration of liberty, dating from 1794, was 
not adopted by the Dutch. The institution of slavery simply 
continued to exist under the Batavian Republic. As far as the 
Dutch were concerned, the ideology of liberty and equality was 
limited to Europeans and did not apply to their fellow black 


people, though this had been, for a short while, the case in 
France. 

The third of these events was the Haitian revolution, the first 
and only successful revolt by the enslaved, resulting in the first 
republic led by people of African descent in the ‘New World’. This 
constituted a watershed moment for Africans in the New World. It 
also caused shock waves throughout the Caribbean slavery 
societies. James has argued that the French and Haitian 
revolutions were intertwined: 


While the French bourgeoisie led the assault on the absolute 
monarch at home, the planters followed suit in the colonies. 
And, as in France, the geographical divisions of San Domingo 
[Haiti] and their historical development shaped _ the 
revolutionary movement and the coming insurrection of the 
slaves ... Rejected in France, humiliated at home, the 
Mulattoes organized a revolt. It was the quarrel between 
bourgeoisie and monarchy that brought the Paris masses on 
the political stage. It was the quarrel between whites and 
Mulattoes that woke the sleeping slaves. (James 1980: 58; and 
73) 


In addition to this, the Haitian revolution also formed part of a 
broader competition between Britain and France for the survival 
of their states and empires. Just as France had supported the 
American revolutionary wars, so Britain had supported the 
Haitian revolt, but not to its conclusion (James 1980: 53). 

As will become clear in Chapter 3, after the loss of America, 
Britain shifted its attention to India, and propagated the abolition 
of the slave trade. Thus, just as the French and Haitian 
revolutions were intertwined, so was chattel slavery intertwined 
with the development of the world economy. 

The fourth event was the slave rebellion on Curacao under the 
command of Tula. This uprising took place on 17 August 1795, 
while the Haitian revolution was still taking place. Legend has it 
that Tula was born in Europe to African parents and spent his 
adolescent years travelling with his enslaver throughout Europe 
and in part of Africa. In Portugal, he graduated from the nautical 
college. By the time he arrived in Curacao, Tula had become a so- 


called man of letters: he spoke various European and African 
languages and was an effective herb doctor. Tula was also a man 
of the Bible: he knew it by heart. Wherever he went, he took his 
Bible with him. When his enslaver left for Santo Domingo, Tula 
had the time and the opportunity to take care of the enslaved on 
Curacao. He visited many plantations to convert and help them. 
In 1789, he founded the Unie van Slaven (Union of Slaves). Its 
aim was to promote liberty and equality for the enslaved. All 
enslavers were informed of its formation, and in October 1789 a 
conference took place between the Union and the enslavers. Tula 
and his fellow combatants demanded better working and living 
conditions. As a result, rations were upgraded slightly and the 
working day was cut by half an hour (Willemsen 2006a; do Rego 
and Janga 2009). 


We return to these political and social events below. For the 
moment suffice it to say that underlying the political and 
religious developments of the Peace of Westphalia, the Peace of 
Ryswick, the Peace of Utrecht, and the French Revolution was an 
economic system that was woven into society and involved 
business, the state and citizens. In the Netherlands, the Dutch East 
India Company (VOC) led the way for Dutch international trade. 
It is worth recounting this, because the response of the Dutch 
state and citizens to post-Columbus expeditions can be illustrated 
by the formation of the VOC in Asia and later the West Indies 
Company (WIC) in the Caribbean and the Americas. 

It is likely that the decision to set up the VOC benefited from 
espionage: 


Espionage trips to Portugal and Portuguese trading posts in 
Asia by enterprising Dutchmen like Jan Huigen van Linschoten 
and the De Houtman brothers, which yielded a vast amount of 
information in the form of rutters and charts, were a vital part 
in the early phase of ocean shipping in the 1590s. During the 
first Dutch voyage to the East Indies around 1600, a few 
Englishmen lent their service as pilots. (Davids 2008: 232-3) 


The rise of the VOC gives us insight into the development of 
statecraft, business and citizenship. With regard to the VOC, there 
is no need for us to reinvent the wheel; a plaque at the University 


of Amsterdam gives us a good insight into the operations of the 
VOC from East India House, the headquarters of the company at 
the time, and some of the activities that went on there. The 
university provides this information to show us the historical 
significance of the buildings, which now house parts of the 
administration and research institute of the departments of 
anthropology, communication sciences, political science, and 
sociology. We therefore take the liberty of reproducing the 
following account as it appears on the plaque: 


In April 1603, the Amsterdam Chamber of the United East 
India Company (known in Dutch as the VOC) rented a part of 
the building housing the city’s arsenal. Two years later it was 
able to rent the entire building on the Kloveniersburgwal. On 
the ground floor was the slaughterhouse, where hundreds of 
oxen [were] slaughtered annually. The meat was then pickled 
and used on the long ocean voyages to Asia. 


The state had interest in this enterprise because we are further 
informed that: 


In 1606 a new wing was built. The bookkeepers and the tax 
collectors had their offices there and the directors had their 
meeting room. At the head of the Company stood the 
Gentlemen of Seventeen who met for a couple of week[s] 
every spring and autumn. These meetings were held for two 
consecutive years in Middleburg in Zeeland, then for six years 
in Amsterdam. (Emphasis added) 


We are told that 


[t]he Asian trade increased steadily after the Company was set 
up in 1602, and more space was constantly needed. In 1634 
another wing was added to the building. This created an 
enclosed inner courtyard. The last building extension was 
completed in 1661. The United East India Company bought 
the complex in 1772. 


International trade became a total system: 


The directors held their meetings seated round a large oval 
table. The secretary prepared the agenda and took minutes. 
We are well informed about the matters addressed, because 
the reports have been preserved. The gentlemen discussed the 
building of new ships and the auctioning of pepper, spices and 
other Asian products. They talked about outlay and profits. 

They pondered over the reports from Batavia [Indonesia] 
and other VOC settlements. The members from the five 
committees reported on their activities. The gentlemen known 
as the Heren van de Equipage would give an account of their 
inspection of the boats lying in the roadside off the island of 
Texel. This was the point of departure and destination for the 
vessels of the Dutch East India Company. 


But this does not tell us the goods that were traded. The 
information on the plaque informs us of the auction of pepper, 
spices and other Asian products; but we are not given any 
information about the goods the Dutch sold in Asia in order to 
obtain the Asian products. For this we have to turn to other 
sources. According to Frank, Das Gupta and Pearson have noted 
that in 1615, only six per cent of the value of cargo exported by 
the Dutch East India Company was in goods, and 94 per cent was 
in bullion. Prakash notes that ‘over the sixty years from 1660 to 
1720, precious metals made up on the average 87 per cent of 
VOC imports into Asia ... Most European exports were of metal 
and metal products’ (Frank 1998: 74). We return to this in 
Chapter 3. 

With regard to employment and the population at large, the 
plaque informs us that: 


[t]wice a year, sometimes more often, town criers would 
parade the city streets announcing that new personnel were to 
be hired for the ships. Hundreds came for the jobs, thronging 
before the gateway in Oude Hoogstraat, hoping to be taken on 
as a sailor or soldier. After a long wait, they would appear 
before the directors in the board room. They would be asked 
about their experience and background; they would be 


assessed on the spot. In this way about 500,000 employees 
were taken on by the Company up until 1795. 


As we see below, the experience of setting up the VOC as a 
business, acquiring state support for it, and involving and 
recruiting citizens to strengthen the venture were all applied in 
constructing, supporting and strengthening the WIC when 
Holland entered the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery in a 
systematic way; this provided a model for what later became 
known as the joint-stock company. 
Legéne and Waaldijk have noted that: 


[t]he Dutch East Indies Company (VOC) had operated in the 
Indonesian archipelago since the seventeenth century. 
Basically, it was a merchant company within an extensive 
monopoly charter. After 1813, the company was not 
reinstated. Instead, the Dutch introduced direct territorial rule, 
in line with the transformation of the federal Dutch Republic 
into a unitary nation-state. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, the Dutch extended their rule over the entire 
Indonesian archipelago, incorporating the peoples of Indonesia 
in a series of colonial wars. Simultaneously, they introduced 
forced labour and large-scale exploitation of natural resources. 
After the 1860s, free enterprise was allowed in, and a growing 
number of colonial entrepreneurs and officials with their 
families settled in Indonesia. However, it was only towards the 
end of the nineteenth century that the Dutch introduced a 
more intensive and ‘enlightened’ mode of colonial rule, which 
they named the ‘Ethical Policy’. It sought to achieve political 
commitment to the colonial system among the Dutch and the 
Indonesian population. On both sides of colonial rule, ever 
more people had to participate in the implementation of 
colonial rule, under the guidance of an elite of politicians and 
administrators. (Legéne and Waaldijk 2007: 189) 


In other words entrepreneurs, the state and sections of the 
population all became involved in the various economic activities 
of the VOC and the WIC. 

But the ‘slave’ trade and chattel slavery is not an ordinary 


business. It requires the active support of rulers, the state and its 
citizens. As Postma has noted: 


Transporting slaves across the Atlantic was an expensive 
enterprise. Including the time needed to outfit a ship [i.e. 
design and planning], slave voyages [from Europe to Africa to 
the Americas and back to Europe] often lasted more than a 
year. Shipping a large group of unwilling passengers who might 
revolt at any opportunity required a crew twice the size 
needed for a regular commercial ship. (Postma 2003: 57-8; 
emphasis added) 


From the point of view of state construction, the recruitment 
of crew creates employment and ties the interests of the workers 
to the interests of ‘slave’ traders. This had a multiplier effect on 
other sectors of the economy and society. ‘Insurance tended to be 
quite high to cover the value of the ship, merchandise, and 
human cargo. Large quantities of food and other provisions, 
mostly for the Middle Passage, had to be purchased and boarded’ 
(Postma 2003: 57-8). 

With regard to the role of the state in enslavement, ‘[s]everal 
permits had to be purchased and kept aboard to provide 
legitimacy and protection for the voyage, and numerous other 
duties and fees had to be paid at every port of call’ (Postma 2003: 
57-8; emphasis added). We emphasize the word legitimacy 
because it refers to agreements between European slave-trading 
nations; it has little to do with the captives in question. Slavery 
required the active involvement of the state. On the ground: 


[b]roker and pilot fees and customary presents to prominent 
African rulers and merchants had to be paid. Wages for 
carriers and boatmen who transported slaves and provisions, 
fees for auctioneers and announcers, as well as duties to 
officials, churches, and funds for the poor were collected at 
many ports in the Americas. Individually, these fees may have 
been modest, but together they added up to a considerable 
expense (Postma 2003: 57-8) 


In summary, Atlantic slavery evolved from banditry to a total 


system. The needs of monarchs to mobilize human resources 
galvanized the populations to seek their share in the wealth of 
nations and more freedom. European citizens represented and 
spoke for their nations. The most concrete and durable expression 
of this was in France, culminating in the French Revolution. Thus 
as European citizens became free, non-European citizens who 
were in contact with Europeans overseas became less free. This 
was reflected in the pursuit of knowledge, a subject to which we 
now turn. 


SCIENCE AND CHATTEL SLAVERY 


If sovereignty gave rise to nation states, the interaction between 
rulers of nations and subjects gave rise to citizenship. Citizenship 
fostered freedom; freedom fostered education. Education gave rise 
to the emergence of scientific communities. Members of the 
scientific communities became commentators on social, political, 
economic and cultural development, including chattel slavery. We 
owe much of our knowledge of the past to those scientific 
communities. With regard to chattel slavery the debate between 
Las Casas and Suptildeva led the way. 

Recall that the emigration of Europeans to the Americas at this 
point in time had given rise to two broad recurrent notions that 
have tended to serve as a backdrop to the discussion of 
transatlantic slavery, namely expansion and colonization. This has 
affected disciplines, frameworks, theories and concepts in the 
field of study. But the politico-military and the religious context 
of the emergence of a European scientific community should not 
be overlooked. Mignolo has noted that: 


[i]n eighteenth-century Europe, the movement toward 
secularization brought with it a radical transformation of the 
frame of mind and the organization of knowledge, the 
disciplines and the institutions (e.g. the university). The 
Kantian—Humboldtian model displaced the goals and the 
format of the Renaissance university and instead promoted the 
secularization of the university founded on secular science 
(from Galileo to Newton) and on secular philosophy, and both 
declared war against Christian theology. (Mignolo 2009: 6) 


In short, science began to supplant religion and tradition. The 
belief in science was coupled with the belief in modernity, 
progress, democracy, nationalism, citizenship and inalienable 
rights. A new delineation of the races, based on the theological 
dogma of the superiority of the white Christian, emerged in 
scientific and philosophical language. 

Phrenologists suggested that biological superiority could be 
proved, and set out to do so with the ample number of bodies and 
skulls that were collected throughout the colonies. Separate 
schools of thought on the origins of mankind began to emerge in 
contrast to the single-race theory of human origins, which had a 
religious underpinning in the biblical story of Adam and Eve. 
Separate creationist theories suggesting that humans had evolved 
from separate races or species were increasingly popular in the 
eighteenth century. One of the first theorists to posit the theory of 
separate races was the Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus, who 
was celebrated in the Netherlands. Linnaeus’s hierarchy of 
humankind included a description of characteristics of each 
separate species. For example, Linnaeus described Homo 
Africanus as ‘cunning, lazy and lustful’ (Haller 1995). 

In the context of slavery, apart from the classification of 
people into free persons and slaves, Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach, a German anthropologist and physiologist, also 
developed a racial classification system that defined the nature 
and characteristics of separate species based on craniometry and 
phrenology. Blumenbach’s work had a tremendous impact on 
biologists and human anatomists who were interested in the 
separation of the species (Haller 1995). 

We can see evidence of this trend in the work of Charles 
Darwin. Darwin’s descriptions of so called ‘savages’ and 
‘primitive’ people as he travelled aboard the Beagle is often 
denigrating and reflects a cultural racism in which an 
evolutionary scale is introduced to describe the measure of 
civilized behaviour. In his encounters, Darwin graded humans 
using his own scale of morality, behaviour and civilization; in 
short, in terms of their similarity to the British ideal. Upon first 
seeing the Fuegians, he describes the difference between the 
Fuegians and Europeans as similar to the difference between a 
‘wild and domesticated animal’ and he states, ‘surely no lower 
grade of man could be found’. He later states that civilization as a 


goal is to be built on the ‘instincts of wisdom and virtue’ already 
inherent in the white races (Darwin 1996; Desmond and Moore 
2009). 

In other words scientific communities made it their task to 
describe, analyse and explain the world around them and beyond 
(Gossett 1965; Gould 1996). Among other things, in the process, 
they measured, standardized, classified and produced evidence to 
support the objects of their studies, including slavery and chattel 
slavery. With regard to Africa and slavery, stories brought to 
Europe by travellers and ‘slave’ hunters informed intellectual 
discourse. 

In addition to this it is important to note that the sources of 
narratives vary: they may be official, unofficial or academic. 
Narratives can also overlap and contradict. Official records can 
form the basis of the framework and guidelines for non-official 
actions. The records of non-official actions can form the basis for 
academic narratives and literature. In the Dutch context, the 
activities of the West Indies Company formed the dominant 
framework within which enslavers operated. In turn the notes and 
records of enslavers, and the opinions expressed in such records, 
formed the basis for academic literature. A case in point is the 
liquidation of the WIC, which some academics later incorrectly 
quoted as evidence that Dutch Atlantic slavery was unprofitable 
for the Netherlands (see below). 

With regard to the culture of scholarship that emerged to 
support the self-proclaimed superiority of the European man, 
Amina Mama has noted that ‘[f]or centuries Africa has occupied a 
peculiar place in Western mythology, a dark land of fables and 
fantasies, the antithesis of Western civilization, enlightenment 
and reason’ (Mama 2005: 104). This phenomenon is_ best 
encapsulated in the following passage by Lewis Gordon: 


In all, by now the portrait of the organizing schema is evident. 
Although Africans as an ascription of people from the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea downward was used in the 
Middle Ages, the African as black emerged in the modern 
world, and with that the logic of the difference from those 
who designated the black as such and the correlated, 
continental difference of European and white. The move from 
Christendom and the land of heathens resulted in those of 


Europe and whites versus the African and the blacks, and then 
the Indians and the Asiatics. Along the way, many of the South 
Pacific Peoples and those in the islands of the Indian Ocean 
were also brought into the schema, although with a separation 
of black from African. Thus we have it: the emergence of the 
black, a being mostly associated with the African but not 
necessarily such since also associated with, for example, the 
Australian Aboriginal. And there is the African, which mostly 
means the black, although by the fifteenth century fall of the 
Moors there were many descendants from the northern other 
side of the Mediterranean, whether by slavery or earlier Greek 
and Roman colonial rule, whose identity became African but 
certainly not black. These developments offered, as well, 
practices of justification and legitimation with their own 
naturalism culminating in what we could call modern 
naturalistic anthropology. (Gordon 2009) 


One of the grounds for enslavement was the denial of the 
humanity of the enslaved. This in turn was tied to the denial of 
the history of some peoples (Wolf 1982). This is compounded by 
the fact that some scholars have studied (and still do study) 
humanity not in and of itself, but in relation to other things. 
Perhaps influenced by the tales of European explorers, Adam 
Smith viewed humanity in relation to material things. This led 
him to observe of ‘the very meanest person in a civilized country’ 
that: 


[clompared, indeed, with the more extravagant luxury of the 
great, his accommodation must no doubt appear extremely 
simple and easy; and yet it may be true, perhaps, that the 
accommodation of a European prince does not always so much 
exceed that of an industrious and frugal peasant as the 
accommodation of the latter exceeds that of many an African 
King, the absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages. (Smith 1977: 117; emphasis added) 


In everyday language, what Adam Smith was saying was that the 
worth of a human being was in his or her material wealth; so was 
the ‘worth of nations’. Smith seemed not to be speaking for 


Britain but rather speaking for Europeans of his time. The story of 
Hegel’s ‘dismissal of Africa’s historicity and diminution of its 
humanity’ has been told in several places, but for our present 
purposes, we cannot do otherwise but to repeat it here. According 
to Hegel: 


[a]nyone who wishes to study the most terrible manifestations 
of human nature will find them in Africa. The earliest reports 
concerning the continent tell us precisely the same, and it has 
no history in the true sense of the word. We shall therefore 
leave Africa at this point, and it need not be mentioned again. 
For it is an unhistorical continent, with no movement or 
development of its own ... What we understand as Africa 
proper is that unhistorical and undeveloped land ... which had 
to be mentioned before we cross the threshold of world history 
itself (Hegel, quoted here in Magubane 2006: 62) 


Clearly, for Hegel, what he did not know did not exist. Of course, 
behind Hegel’s ideas and those of other philosophers, was a 
commercial system that had become advantageous to certain 
European countries, and which certainly did exist. 

In the material real world the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery took place between the sixteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. This process became institutionalized and involved the 
abduction of some Africans, holding them in captivity, and 
forcibly transporting them to the Caribbean and the Americas to 
work under coercion without contract, consent or pay, so that the 
goods the enslaved produced could be transported to Europe and 
elsewhere for consumption (Fogel 1989). We speak here of some 
Africans because in the context of the ‘science’ of slavery, namely, 
designing, planning, classification, standardization and 
measurement, not all Africans were eligible for enslavement 
according to the criteria that were set up by the European 
enslavers. Generally babies, those more than about 35 years of 
age, the sick and invalids were exempted. It was also the case that 
women were less likely to be abducted than men, though of 
course very large numbers of women were still kidnapped. 
However Africans of all ages and physical condition who lived in 
the Caribbean and the Americas in the age of the Atlantic slavery 
were or could be classified as slaves by those who held them in 


captivity. 

From the point of view of the enslavers, slavery was a means 
to an end. The means was to coerce the African captives to work 
without contract, consent and pay in order to produce specifically 
assigned goods; the end was the consumption in Europe of the 
goods produced by the enslaved. 

It is worth emphasizing the relationship between the means 
and the end because it influences the place given to the 
phenomenon of slavery in European history. Since slavery was a 
means to an end, the study of slavery could be treated as an 
appendix to the Dutch and European master narrative; and in a 
way, that is how it has been treated. 

This brings us to the notion of ‘enslaved’. Whereas those who 
enslave others may classify their subjects as ‘slaves’, those who 
are enslaved do not necessarily accept this status. The term 
‘enslaved’ is preferred when describing those who are being 
treated as slaves by those who hold them in captivity. Here too, it 
must be said that what makes slavery distinctive is not force per 
se, but power and the legal framework, and their reproduction. 
The power and the legal framework that sustained Atlantic 
slavery were the Westphalia sovereignty and state. This brings us 
to the notion of ‘chattel slavery’. According to Lovejoy, chattel 
slavery’s 


special characteristics included the idea that slaves were 
property; that they were outsiders who were alien by origin or 
who had been denied their heritage ... that coercion could be 
used at will; that their labour power was at the complete 
disposal of the master; that they did not have the right to their 
own sexuality and, by extension, to their own reproductive 
capacities; and that the slave status was inherited unless 
provision was made to ameliorate that status. (Quoted here 
from Postma 2003) 


This definition is apparently the description of what actually 
happened; in this definition the word alien is used instead of race. 
We have already noted that one of the organizing principles of 
chattel slavery was race. 

Before the advent of chattel slavery, various forms of servitude 
were considered as an extension or a product of war, 


predominantly between neighbouring peoples. What the notions 
of vassals, pawns, indentured servants and serfs have in common 
is that there is an element of ‘contract and consent’. Chattel 
slavery changed that. This makes putting vassals, pawns, 
indentured servants and serfs on the same continuum as slaves 
and chattel slavery problematic (see Postma 2003). 

One of the curious things about the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade 
and slavery is that there is no evidence to suggest that the victims 
of abduction were slaves before they were abducted. Yet career 
historians of the field have maintained the notion of a ‘slave’ 
trade for centuries. For clarification, Atlantic slavery refers to the 
actual enslavement of Africans forcibly transported to the 
Caribbean and the Americas for the sole purpose of enslavement 
by Europeans. 

Our distinction between the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
Atlantic slavery is of added significance because unlike Britain, 
which was involved in the abolition and the suppression of the 
transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and Atlantic slavery, the Dutch were not 
involved in the abolition and the suppression of the transatlantic 
slave trade. The implications of this for the Dutch master 
narrative should not be underestimated. In practice, it means that, 
unlike Britain, which has national heroes like Wilberforce, the 
Netherlands has no visible national abolition heroes. This gives 
rise to different national intellectual traditions. Whereas the 
British put emphasis on abolition, the Dutch put emphasis on the 
‘slave’ trade (Dantzig 1968; Postma 1990; Emmer 2000; den 
Heijer 1997) and downplay slavery and racism (Essed and 
Nimako 2006). 

On the notion of the institution of slavery, career historians 
have done sufficient work on the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade to enable 
us, the non-historians, to question the narratives that accompany 
some of their work. This includes reflecting on concepts such as 
‘slave’ and ‘trade’ and notions of cooperation that underpin the 
study of what is known as the transatlantic ‘slave trade’. The 
concept of ‘slave trade’ may make sense to Europeans; it does not 
necessarily make sense to Africans. 

The concept of the ‘slave trade’ suggests that the victims of 
enslavement were slaves before their captivity and forcible 
transportation to the Americas. But there was no permanent 
African slave-trading class. Everybody could be enslaved in that 


part of Africa where the banditry of abduction and captivity took 
place. In fact some of the so-called kings and rulers who 
participated in the ‘slave’ trade rose to their status because of the 
gifts and bribes they received from the Europeans in the form of 
guns (perhaps for their own security from being victims of 
abduction). Whether you use persuasion or force to overpower 
another person is another matter (Postma 2003: 13-14). The 
instrument and institutions of power may change, but its 
fundamentals remain the same. 

But where does ‘trade’ fit in? To this, Postma, like many 
historians on the subject, informs his readers that the Atlantic 
slave trade was a cooperative effort. In the section of his book The 
Atlantic Slave Trade (2003) on the ‘Institutions and Methods of 
Slaving’, Postma states: 


The Atlantic slave trade was a cooperative venture between 
European and African merchants and their respective rulers. 
With few exceptions, Africans were responsible for 
enslavement and transportation to coastal outlets. Europeans 
provided the ships, the capital, and the commercial 
organization to transport the slaves across the Atlantic and sell 
them at American destinations. (Postma 2003: 13-14; 
emphasis added) 


This is a discussion above the heads of the victims. Contrary to 
Postma, we argue that nobody gave her/himself up voluntarily to 
be enslaved. The victims of enslavement in the Americas were 
captives in Africa. 

In the same book Postma had noted that: 


[w]hen the Portuguese explored the African coast during the 
fifteenth century, they frequently captured Africans. Ten 
Africans were taken from the Mauritanian coast in 1441, and 
240 were shipped to Lisbon three years later. As the 
Portuguese moved farther south to more populated areas, they 
discovered that Africans skillfully maneuvered their coastal 
vessels and defended themselves well against slave raids. 
Subsequently, the Portuguese decided to negotiate peace 


treaties with African rulers and trade with them. This became 
standard practice, and most slaves were purchased from 
African merchants and shipped to European markets. (Postma 
2003: 5) 


In fact it is not clear why Postma decided to include this 
section in his narrative, which is supposed to serve as a textbook, 
given the fact that the empirical foundation of his narrative was 
weak. Norman Klein rebuked such a claim more than three 
decades earlier. On the issue of so-called African merchants and 
rulers Klein has noted that: 


Both Ashanti and Dahomey began state formation more than 
150 years after European powers had begun establishing 
themselves on the Guinea Coast. Among the Akan-speaking 
peoples, it was only ‘the importation of firearms from the 
coast’ toward the end of the seventeenth century, which made 
possible a combination of matriclan segments that had come 
under the leadership of Osei Tutu resulting in the formation of 
the Ashanti Confederacy. When the kingdom of Dahomey 
appeared on the coast in 1727 it was barely a century old. In 
other words, both Ashanti and Dahomey inaugurated their 
careers as ‘state’ societies with a direct and immediate 
economic dependence on the European powers. The guns and 
powder necessary for the maintenance of state armies waging 
almost continuous warfare and slave-raiding had to come from 
overseas, or at least across the Sahara. (Klein 1969: 88) 


Let us take Klein’s observations a step further. First, the 
process of enslaving suggests that the victims were once free 
people. However the notion of slave trade suggests that the 
victims of slavery were slaves before they were ‘traded’. This 
raises the following question: Why were people who were not 
slaves classified as slaves in historical literature before they were 
enslaved? What is the difference between capture, captivity, 
abduction, slaves and enslaved? 

Secondly, no matter which way one approaches this problem 
or, for that matter, no matter who does the enslaving, power is 
crucial. You need to overpower someone before you can abduct 


the person. You also need to overpower the abducted person 
before you can enslave that person. The key to abduction was 
weaponry, which formed (and continues to form) the basis of the 
comparative advantage of the Europeans. 

Of course the ‘slave trade’ would not have been possible 
without the ‘collaboration’ of some Africans. Indeed all human 
actions of matters of life and death, including slavery, require 
some response of the victim. But does that make a story or theory 
of collaboration or cooperation? (Robinson 1972). How then can 
we explain the fact that some of the enslaved agreed to whip 
others for the latter to work? Even in slavery many of the 
coercive practices are performed by other enslaved persons. Does 
that constitute cooperation or collaboration of sections of the 
enslaved? The idea of cooperation or collaboration has other 
implications because it is devoid of power relations and social 
formations. But despite evidence to the contrary, the concept of 
‘slave trade’ has been maintained. We consider this a serious 
epistemological issue. 

Over three decades ago Walter Rodney (1974) drew our 
attention to the use and misuse of the ‘concept’ of the 
transatlantic slave trade in the context of the transatlantic slavery 
system in historiography. Rodney noted that when the early 
Portuguese ‘explorers’ passed along the coast of Africa they did 
not record Africans sitting along the coast in chains waiting to be 
transported to the Americas for enslavement. What Rodney 
implied was a _ distinction between banditry, abduction, 
imprisonment and forceful transportation of individuals and 
groups in Africa on the one hand, and the enslavement of 
individuals and groups in the Americas on the other: a clear 
distinction is required between the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
Atlantic slavery. 

From the point of view of knowledge production, if the victims 
of abduction were not slaves, why have career historians come to 
classify this episode as the ‘Atlantic slave trade’? Our contention 
is that the ‘concept of slave trade’ is anchored in some form of a 
collaboration theory; also it suggests that the victims of 
enslavement were slaves (in Africa) before they were enslaved (in 
the Americas). In other words, the idea of the transatlantic slave 
trade suggests that slaves (as opposed to captives) were traded. 

One of the key elements of collaboration theory is that ‘it takes 


two to tango’. This implies that some form of African 
collaboration was required to initiate and sustain what became 
known in historiography as the transatlantic slave trade. If we 
take this reasoning to its logical conclusion, then no one can be 
brought to account for committing any crime, because even 
stealing from someone could be justified on the grounds that the 
victim of theft did not protect his/her property well. In the 
material real world however, no one around the Atlantic part of 
Africa was immune to this infamous transaction, recorded in 
history books as the slave trade. Thus, one could be a ‘merchant’ 
or ‘ruler’ today, and a captive tomorrow. The traces in the 
language, names, culture and arts of the descendants of Africans 
captives in the Americas testify to this (Wooding 1972; Martinus 
1996). 

This makes the idea that the ‘slave’ trade was a cooperative 
venture between European and African merchants devoid of 
power. The only constant factor in the slavery narrative is human 
vulnerability. Vulnerability explains why captives from certain 
regions predominated. 

But as a definition (and a legal framework) it is unlikely that 
this particular form of slavery, namely, chattel slavery, will ever 
occur again, because the power relation and legal framework that 
underpinned the Westphalia sovereignty under which chattel 
slavery and colonialism flourished has been replaced by the 
sovereignty of the United Nations. The trajectory from the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) to the United Nations (1945) was mediated 
through the First World War (1914-18) and the Second World 
War (1939-45). With regard to the First and Second World Wars, 
Muller has noted that 


[a] familiar and influential narrative of twentieth-century 
European history argues that nationalism twice led to war, in 
1914 and then again in 1939. Thereafter, the story goes, 
Europeans concluded that nationalism was a danger and 
gradually abandoned it. In the postwar decades, western 
Europeans enmeshed themselves in a web of transnational 
institutions, culminating in the European Union (EU). (Muller 
2008: 19) 


This is only part of the narrative. There is another way of 


telling the story as a continuum. The First and Second World 
Wars were interruptions of the Westphalia consensus (Césaire 
1972). These were when the Westphalia sovereignty consensus, 
namely, coordinated competition and cooperation, was broken. 
Recall that no European slave-trading nation supported the anti- 
slavery revolution in Haiti; but the Dutch and the French 
supported the American Revolutionary war. The height of the 
Westphalia consensus, after the abolition of the transatlantic 
‘slave’ trade and slavery, was the Partition of Africa in 1884/85 in 
Berlin. Pope Alexander VI had attempted to partition the world 
outside Europe for Spain and Portugal without success in 1493. 
But with the Partition of Africa, the Westphalia sovereignty 
consensus succeeded in doing what the Vatican had failed to do. 
Though the United Nations has condemned it as a crime against 
humanity, it is likely that the legacy of chattel slavery will endure 
for centuries. As we have seen, one of the organizing principles of 
chattel slavery was race. Race and the memory of racial 
humiliation are instrumental in the discourse of chattel slavery. 
The question is whether to confront or circumvent them. 


3 
Chattel Slavery, Sugar and Salt 


European historiography, this connection between the three 
regions became known as the Golden Triangle (Page 1997). 

In the Golden Triangle we are told that Europeans sold goods 
to Africans in exchange for people; the people were shipped to 
the Caribbean and the Americas to produce goods which were in 
turn sent to Europe for consumption. What is less emphasized is 
that some of the goods that arrived in Europe were re-shipped to 
Asia in exchange for manufactured goods. 

It has been noted that: 


[i]Jn the seventeenth and eighteenth century, about 70 per cent 
of the American production of silver arrived in Europe, and 40 
per cent of that was shipped on to Asia ... others suggest that 
most of the silver that did not arrive in Europe was not 
retained in the Americas, but was shipped to Asia across the 
Pacific instead. (Frank 1998: 143) 


Viewed in this context the so-called Golden Triangle was a 
subsystem in a global world economic system. We should thus 
extend the Atlantic world narrative to include that of Asia. 
Indeed, both Columbus and Vasco da Gama were looking for 
alternative routes to Asia, which landed the former in the 
Americas and the latter in Africa. In other words the functioning 
and success of Atlantic world trade makes sense only in relation 
to the Asian world. Thus from the perspective of a global world 
economy, the story of the Atlantic slavery should start with some 
knowledge of the Asian world. Recent studies by Arrighi (1994; 
2006), Pomeranz (2000) and Frank (1998) have given us added 
insights into the role of Asia in the world economy before Europe 
got the upper hand. The richest of these studies is the work of 
Frank, to which we therefore make extensive reference, while not 
altogether ignoring the others. 

Our understanding of Frank’s major concern in his book, 
ReOrient: Global Economy in the Asian Age (1998), is to 
demonstrate that between 1500 and 1800 the Asian world was far 
more important and dominant in the world economy than the 
European and Atlantic worlds. However, Europe’s success in 
dominating the Atlantic world and making the latter an extension 
of the European world made it possible for Europe to compete 


effectively with Asia, and later to colonize it. 

There are other reasons to speak of the emergence of European 
world order in relation to the development of chattel slavery. 
Developments that took place in one centre had a spin-off effect 
on other areas, which could rival or take over from the original 
centre. A case in point is the development of financial centres. As 
Venice and Bruges constituted the two largest financial centres in 
Europe at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the decline of 
one, Venice, led to the rise of the other, Bruges. In turn the 
decline of Bruges led to the rise of Antwerp. Antwerp was 
replaced by Amsterdam as the financial centre of Europe and later 
London replaced Amsterdam (Spufford 2006: 144). 

In 1636, according to Spufford, within Europe, 40 per cent of 
all European imports came from the Baltic, and only 15 per cent 
came from the British Isles. Certain essential commodities were 
transported in each direction. ‘Salt, herring, wine, textiles and 
assorted colonial goods [much of them produced by enslaved 
labour] were shipped from the Netherlands into the Baltic, whilst 
rye, wheat and other grains, wood and iron were carried on the 
return journeys.’ Spufford also informs us that trade between the 
Netherlands and the Baltic was an unbalanced one. At the same 
time, there was also a striking imbalance between South and 
North Holland. According to Spufford, there was: 


[m]Jassive outflow of southern coin to the Republic, nearly as 
great as that from the Republic to the Baltic. Between 1612 
and 1675 the Habsburgs had some 200 million guilders worth 
of silver patacon and ducaton minted in the southern Low 
Countries, a large part of which circulated in the north. 
(Spufford 2006: 163) 


We extend this insight into Dutch trade in Europe to look at the 
role Atlantic slavery played in Dutch trade. With regard to why 
both Columbus and Vasco da Gama were looking for a route to 
Asia, we note that the successes of Venice and Genoa in the world 
economy was based on their relationship with Asian suppliers and 
their ability to sell Asian products to the European market. This 
trade set the stage for European expansion into other arenas, 
namely around the tip of Africa to India and, in search of a new 
route to India, across the Atlantic to the Americas (Frank 1998). 


Columbus’s voyage and subsequent ‘discovery’ of America was 
prompted by the search for an alternative route to the East. As 
Frank states: ‘a growing bullion shortage and the consequent rise 
in the Afro-Eurasian world market price of gold made such an 
enterprise attractive and potentially profitable (which it turned 
out to be)’ (Frank 1998: 56-7). 

What we can summarize from these events is the following. 
The worldwide economy began to emerge at the onset of 
international trade in the sixteenth century. This signified the rise 
of a global division of labour and multilateral trade, ‘whose roots 
in Afro-Eurasia extended back for millennia’ (Frank 1998: 52-3). 
This global economic structure stimulated European expansion 
and interest in new passageways to the East, eventually leading to 
the ‘discovery’ of the Americas and their subsequent 
incorporation into the existing system. Also as Frank states, ‘the 
incorporation into this Old [Afro-Eurasia] World economy of the 
New [Atlantic] World in the Americas and their contribution to 
the world’s stocks and flows of money certainly gave economic 
activity and trade a new boost from the sixteenth century onward’ 
(Frank 1998: 56). Asia was then, as it is now, ‘the world factory’, 
where the action was. Asian, especially Chinese and Indian, 
production, competitiveness and trade dominated the world 
economy. China produced and exported silk, ceramics, some gold, 
copper cash, and later tea. India produced and exported cotton 
textiles and silk textiles. European nations sought to trade directly 
with Asia, without the intermediation of the Ottomans and Persia. 
This of course raises the question as to what Europe had to offer 
Asia in order to trade. 

As we have noted most European exports were of metal and 
metal products, silver and gold bullion. These products were used 
to offset trade deficits with other lands. This of course excluded 
the Americas and Africa, where exploitation of the local 
population and land allowed Europeans to extract more than they 
gave (Frank 1998: 74). 

In 1615, 94 per cent of the value of exports by the Dutch East 
India Company consisted of bullion. From 1660 to 1720, silver 
and gold bullion constituted on average 87 per cent of Dutch East 
India Company exports to Asia (Frank 1998). 

With regard to the Netherlands, according to Davids: 


The total output of mints in the eighteenth century was vastly 
higher than in the Golden Age. Most of the coins struck in the 
United Provinces did not come into circulation at home, 
however, but were used as trade coins in international 
transactions, especially after about 1660. Between 1660 and 
1750, nearly 20% of all coins struck in the Netherlands were 
exported to Asia alone. Mint production was to a large extent 
an export industry. The enormous outflow of mints was a 
deliberate consequence of the policy conducted by the States 
General, aimed at facilitating international trade by providing 
for an abundant supply of good coin with a stable silver or 
gold content. To realize this goal more effectively, the 
production capacity of the largest mints was after c.1670 
enhanced and improved by increased mechanization, while 
the small, municipal mints were shut down in the 1690s after 
the conclusion of a generous compensation arrangement. 
(Davids 2008: 146) 


After Columbus and Vasco da Gama led the way, the 
Portuguese and the Dutch stepped up their involvement in East 
Asia, seeking a role in the trade between China and other Asian 
countries. In addition, they also brought certain American crops 
to China, such as maize and tobacco; these exports were the 
product of enslaved African labour. Ultimately, the Chinese 
appetite for these products increased, as did the trade. As a result 
of the continued exportation of Chinese products to other areas, 
managed by Europeans, China became rich with silver bullion 
from Europe (Frank 1998: 128). 

In short, the Europeans managed to position themselves as 
middlemen in trade between three major regions; Africa, Asia and 
the Americas. They were also the middlemen in some intra-Asian 
trade, whose profitability eventually came to surpass that of 
Europe’s own trade with Asia (Frank 1998: 127). 

As the profits from trade between Asian markets began to pour 
in, the Europeans started to use this money to offset trade 
imbalances in other regions. The selling and reselling of gold, 
silver and copper became essential to the financial dealings of the 
Dutch East India Company (Frank 1998: 135). Silver quickly 
became the standard of the world economy, although gold and 
copper were also perceived as currency. Enslaved labour played a 


significant role in the mining of silver in the Americas (Frank 
1998: 139-40). 

Eventually the trade imbalances took a toll. Unable to compete 
with the East, Europeans turned to the West (the Americas) and 
the South (Africa), where they could compete. But this 
competition depended on what Asia had to offer and was 
prepared to receive in return — silver. The need for silver to trade 
with Asia fuelled the exportation of silver from European slave 
colonies in the Americas and the enslavement of Africans. In this 
context Atlantic slavery was a means for Europe to buy goods 
from Asia. 

In this equation, Africa’s greatest disadvantage was the 
absence of an effective ‘money economy’; cowries introduced in 
West Africa from the Indian Ocean by Europeans as a medium of 
exchange became worthless, since the same Europeans who 
introduced it as money refused to receive it as money from 
Africans; this was compounded by the introduction of alcohol and 
guns in Africa by Europeans to acquire captives. Thus for 
Africans, alcohol and guns became what germs had been for the 
native ‘Indians’ in the Americas. As Walter Rodney noted, under 
such conditions people could not lead ordinary lives (Rodney 
1974). 

We noted in Chapter 2 that in the international division of 
labour, the initiative, design and planning of the ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery were located in Europe. Thus while Africans tried to lead 
normal lives, the European states strove to thwart them. For 
instance, in 1751 the British Board of Trade ordered the governor 
of Cape Castle (on the coast of present Ghana) to stop cotton 
cultivation among the Fante people, arguing that: 


[t]he introduction of culture and industry among the Negroes 
[i.e. Ghanaians] is contrary to the known established policy of 
this country [i.e. Britain], there is no saying where this might 
stop, and that it might extend to tobacco, sugar and every 
other commodity which we now take from our [Caribbean and 
American slave] colonies and thereby the Africans, who now 
support themselves by wars, would become planters and their 
slaves be employed in the culture of these articles in Africa, 
which they are employed in in America. (Boahen 1966: 113; 
emphasis added) 


This quotation contains more information than at first meets 
the eye. Firstly, this was clearly a man of power talking, someone 
who could stop Ghanaians from cultivating certain products and 
demand the supply of captives instead. Secondly, he mentions 
that Africans now support themselves by wars, which suggests 
that this had not always been the case. Nevertheless it was a 
strange logic on the part of the very Europeans who had initiated 
some of the wars to turn around and accuse Africans of 
‘supporting themselves by wars’. It is doubtful whether there 
would have been Africans left to be abducted and enslaved if they 
had actually been ‘supporting themselves by wars’. The third 
assumption is that Africans ‘would become planters and their 
slaves be employed in the culture of these articles in Africa, 
which they are employed in America’. Apparently the British 
official had ‘naturalized’ slavery to the extent that he assumed 
that slave labour was all that was required to produce certain 
goods. This in turn raises another question: if Africans had a need 
for slave labour, why would they be the sources of the supply of 
‘slave’ labour elsewhere? 

What is certain is that Ghanaian free labour was not allowed 
to produce certain goods in Ghana, but was transformed into 
enslaved labour and forced to produce elsewhere, including in 
Suriname. Thus, as we have noted in Chapter 2, despite intense 
competition amongst themselves, the European slave-trading 
nations cooperated and coordinated their activities, in the context 
of the Westphalia logic, to ensure a steady flow of captive people 
to be used as enslaved labour in the Americas. 

In 1776, 25 years after the above statement was made by a 
British official, Britain’s most important North American colony 
revolted against British rule and became known as the United 
States of America. Here too, Asia, to which Britain turned for 
sugar cultivation, was called to the rescue. Whether intentionally 
or not, Britain’s interest in abolishing the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade 
increased after it had lost the Unites States of America as its slave 
colony. 

When the first consignments of sugar from Bengal started to 
arrive in Britain in 1793, Mr Randle Jackson informed his East 
India Company shareholders about the new orientation in the 
following words: ‘It seemed as if Providence, when it took from us 
America, would not leave its favourite people without an ample 


substitute; or who should say that Providence had not taken from 
us one member, more seriously to impress us with the value of 
another?’ (quoted in James 1980: 52). 

Let us recapitulate. Asians were not interested in 
manufactured European products, only silver. Thus, Europeans 
focused on reselling precious metals between markets where the 
price fluctuated across the global economy and _ inserting 
themselves as middlemen in the intra-Asian trade. In the Dutch 
context, this goes some way towards explaining why the VOC was 
formed before the WIC. Viewed in the context of the Asian trade, 
the WIC was a means to an end, that of complementing the 
activities of the VOC; so was the ‘slave’ trade a means to an end, 
namely, slavery; in turn slavery was a means to an end, namely, 
the production and consumption of goods. 

With regard to the world economy, the comparative advantage 
of Europeans was not in the production of goods, but in their 
capacity to travel around the world voluntarily in their own ships. 
The Dutch, in particular, had an advantage over other Europeans, 
as they were known to be good seafarers and shipbuilders, which 
helps to explain why the number of African captives transported 
to the Americas by the Dutch was greater than the number of 
Africans they actually enslaved. 

Shipbuilding was reinforced by international trade. Davids has 
noted: 


True, the expansion of the Dutch shipping industry between 
the fifteenth and early eighteenth centuries was also due to a 
vast increase in capital stock and to organisational changes 
such as the use of the joint-stock company in the Asia trade. 
But it could never have established an international lead nor 
retained its primacy for so long, if it had not been for 
substantial advances in technology. (Davids 2008: 92) 


Secondly, prior to the rise of silver in the global economy, it 
was impossible for one country or one power to dominate and 
control all markets at the same time or to extract profits in an 
efficient manner. The key to Europe’s domination of markets was 
the steady supply of bullion from the colonies in the Americas - 
the only major commodity it was able to export was currency. 


And to do this, it was completely dependent on the enslaved 
labour in the Americas. Without the Caribbean and American 
slave colonies, Europe would never have been able to maintain its 
position as trading partner with Asian countries and middleman 
in intra-Asian trade (Frank 1998: 177-8). 

In other words, whereas the VOC inserted itself in the already 
developed Asian market, the WIC specialized in the enslavement 
of Africans to produce goods that could be exchanged in Asia and 
support consumption at home and be re-exported abroad. Silver 
became the medium of exchange in Asia and sugar became the 
produce for consumption. Production from European slave 
colonies also had an impact on immediate neighbours. For 
example, as a result of Atlantic slavery, commodities that were 
produced in the Americas (e.g. cotton, coffee) and exported to 
Europe came to replace those that were produced in Turkey or 
the Middle East (Frank 1998: 272). 

Another industry that benefited from slavery was tobacco. 
According to Davids, tobacco cultivation was introduced in the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century by an immigrant from 
England. 


True, thanks to its location in the centre of the Dutch trading 
and shipping network tobacco processing for a long time 
enjoyed the benefit of easy access to supplies of raw materials 
and direct outlets to foreign markets as well. One of the 
principal assets of the Dutch tobacco processing industry since 
about 1650 was that it blended fine, relatively expensive 
tobaccos imported from Virginia and Maryland [produce by 
enslaved labour] with cheaper varieties cultivated at home, in 
the inland provinces of Gelderland and Utrecht. Much of the 
produce found its way to the Baltic region and the Rhineland. 
(Davids 2008: 192) 


To conclude this section, it is clear that Asian production, 
competitiveness and trade dictated the world economy. In the 
Dutch context, this explains why the VOC was formed before the 
WIC. The WIC was a means to an end, just as the ‘slave’ trade was 
a means to an end (slavery). 


SLAVERY AND SUGAR 


The importance of Atlantic slavery to the European economy 
moved in phases, depending at different times on a variety of 
commodities — silver, sugar, cotton, tobacco and other produce. 
However, in the Caribbean sugar has become the product most 
associated with Atlantic slavery (James 1980; Williams 1994; 
Dunn 1972; Beckles 1990; Moitt 2001; van Stipriaan 1993). 
Attempts to locate the origins of the relation between sugar 
production, slavery in general and African enslavement in 
particular have been sketchy. Some unsatisfactory accounts have 
been given in the context of Eurocentric frontier historiography. 
This historic account is concerned with both the frontier and 
chronology, because it starts with Europeans operating close to 
home and moving beyond their borders as they exhaust resources 
in Europe. This frontier historiography has been independently 
narrated by Fogel and Postma. According to Fogel, 


[s]ugar was introduced into the Levant in the seventh century 
by the Arabs. Europeans became familiar with it during the 
Crusades. Prior to that time honey was the only sweetening 
agent available to them. After taking over the Arab sugar 
industry in Palestine, the Normans and Venetians promoted 
the production of sugar in the Mediterranean islands of 
Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries these colonies shipped sugar to all parts of Europe. 
Moreover, the sugar produced there was grown on plantations 
that utilized slave labour. While the slaves were primarily 
white, in these islands Europeans developed the institutional 
apparatus that was eventually applied to blacks. (Fogel 1989: 
19-20) 


This account is confirmed by Postma: 


During Europe’s Middle Ages, sugar cultivation gradually 
spread from the Middle East to several Mediterranean islands. 
Because growing and processing sugar required a disciplined 
labor force, especially during the harvesting season, the use of 
forced labor became a virtual necessity. 


Postma goes on to explain that the Iberians played a large role in 
sugar cultivation, as it took hold in many of the islands off the 
coast of Spain. The Spanish enslaved aboriginal people from the 
Canary Islands and transported them to the Madeiras for the 
express purpose of working on the sugar plantations. The 
Portuguese also actively shipped indentured labourers to the 
islands during the sixteenth century; but by the end of the century 
they had begun to enslave Africans for the purpose of sugar 
production. 


As the European taste for sugar increased, sugar cultivation 
spread and influenced the growing demand for slaves ... 
Forced labor became a necessity because the intense regimen 
required for harvesting sugarcane and toiling at the sugar 
mills had no appeal to workers who had a choice. (Postma 
2003: 5) 


Part of Postma’s statement is speculative, exhibiting rationality 
with hindsight. This account does not tell us whose labour should 
be forced. The narrative also renders the role of economic 
incentives redundant. There are several dangerous occupations, 
including mining and military service, which people will not do if 
they have a choice. In short, this account suggests that the 
product, in this case sugar, dictated a certain form of labour, in 
this case forced labour, and by extension, slavery. If this assertion 
is true, then the following question should be answered: why then 
was slavery applied to produce goods other than sugar? 

According to Fogel the demand for sugar in Europe grew 
rapidly. This led Spain and Portugal to expand their sugar 
production to the Iberian peninsula and the Iberian-owned islands 
off the coast of Africa. For the most part, enslaved Africans 
provided the labour for the expansion. Between 1451 and 1559, 
130,000 Africans were brought to the islands, but only a tenth of 
this number were taken to the New World (Fogel 1989: 20). 

This narrative is in line with Portuguese primary school 
textbooks. As we write (2010) a Portuguese school textbook states 
the following about the relationship between sugar and slavery: 


Portuguese presence in Black Africa. The climate in Sao Tomé 
is hot and damp and the soil is quite fertile. The Europeans, 
however, were deeply affected by tropical diseases, 
particularly malaria, and it was mainly thanks to the African 
slave labour that a dynamic sugar production was settled. The 
two archipelagos [S. Tomé and Cape Verde] became entrepéts 
of the slave trade. Slaves were acquired in the African coast 
and thereafter re-exported to Europe and the American 
continent. (Quoted from Araujo and Maeso 2010: 17; original 
emphasis) 


This is the climate thesis which Eric Williams challenged back in 
1944 with regard to the Caribbean (Williams 1994). Furthermore 
the assumption underlying the above quotation is again that the 
Africans in question were slaves before they were captured and 
transported to be enslaved. As we have already argued, there is 
no evidence to support this assumption. 

What is clear however is that Portuguese involvement in 
slavery in Africa was integrated into its trade networks. Spufford 
informs us that: 


[i]Jn the fifteenth century merchants from Portugal were 
bringing in wine and sugar from their newly acquired 
Madeiras off the African coast. Just as cloth finishing sprang 
up because of the import of unfinished English cloth, so sugar 
refineries sprang up in the vicinity of Antwerp to cope with 
Madeira and Canaries sugar. Antwerp sugar refining was to 
expand yet further with the arrival of Caribbean sugar in the 
early sixteenth century. Hitherto European sugar refining had 
been concentrated in the vicinity of Venice, but Italian 
entrepreneurs, seeing the new opportunity, moved, with their 
capital, to Antwerp. Soon gold and ivory from the African 
mainland followed. From Lisbon the ivory reached Nuremberg 
where the ivory carving industry grew up, either via Antwerp 
and the Rhine and Main rivers, or since ivory was sufficiently 
valuable, by the long overland [route] across Spain and 
France. (Spufford 2006: 152) 


As we see in the next section, plantation-based slave 


economies, like all economic systems, are subject to change. In 
the late 1500s, sugar and enslaved Africans were transported to 
the Americas, but by 1600, Brazil had become the largest exporter 
of sugar to Europe. In addition, sugar was being produced in 
Mexico, Peru, Cuba and Haiti. Even though the Old World 
colonies continued to produce sugar, their share of the market 
dropped significantly. Within 100 years, sugar production 
practically ceased in the islands off the coast of Spain and North 
Africa, as did the importation of slave labour to this area (Fogel 
1989: 20). More importantly, once sugar production became 
located in the New World, Britain, France and the Netherlands 
also began to produce sugar. Britain began to produce sugar on 
the island of Barbados (Beckles 1990). Later, after wresting 
Jamaica from the Spanish in 1655, the British began to produce 
sugar there as well. During the 1700s, sugar production spread 
throughout the British Caribbean, surpassing the output of Brazil. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century, sugar production 
from the British West Indies accounted for more than half of the 
sugar trade (Fogel 1989: 20-1). 

In the French Caribbean, Haiti became the centre of sugar 
production, under the control of the French from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century until 1794, when the Haitians revolted. 
Shortly before the revolt, Haiti was exporting up to 86,000 tons of 
sugar per year. Including the other French territories in that area, 
total production in the French colonies was 125,000 tons (Fogel 
1989: 20-1). 

This should be placed within the broader context of state 
formation in Europe. The sudden decline in silver production 
around 1640 in the Spanish orbit generated market forces that 
entirely pulled the rug from beneath the Spanish economy (Frank 
1998: 246). The Spanish crown had bitten off more in the 
Americas than it could chew. 

Spain’s share of the international sugar trade continued to 
diminish, unlike the shares of Britain and France, which grew 
larger as these countries came to dominate sugar production in 
the Caribbean. However, Spain re-emerged in the sugar trade in 
the nineteenth century through the development of plantations in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

The Dutch also became involved in sugar production in their 
colonies located along the northern central coast of South 


America. In 1787, the combined output of the Dutch and the 
Danish (on the island of St Croix) exceeded the amount of sugar 
exported by the Spanish colonies (Fogel 1989: 20-1). 

Sugar production fuelled the enslavement of Africans in the 
Caribbean. In the British West Indies, more than two thirds of the 
enslaved were involved in some aspect of sugar production. Fogel 
estimates that approximately 40 per cent of the enslaved in Brazil 
were involved in sugar production and between 30 and 50 per 
cent in Spanish America. Second to sugar was mining, which 
constituted approximately 20 per cent of the enslaved labour in 
Brazil. The remaining enslaved Africans were forced to work in 
the production of other crops (e.g. coffee, tobacco) and a small 
number were servants or manual labourers (Fogel 1989: 20-1). 


This much is known. But the question remains: why did 
Africans become the main source of enslaved labour? Should we 
take this interpretation of history at face value? No! The problem 
with this narrative is that it assumes that Europeans have always 
distinguished themselves as people and as a geographic entity; 
but this has not always been the case (Bernal 1987). Fogel argues 
that the extent of the Atlantic slave trade was determined by 
Europe’s addiction to sugar. He estimates that between 60 and 70 
per cent of all Africans who survived the middle passage ended 
up on one of Europe’s sugar colonies (Fogel 1989: 18). This 
assessment puts the cart before the horse. It was slavery that 
made it possible for Europe to develop its ‘sweet tooth’, not the 
other way round. 

Let us look at how this played out in Suriname. 


SUGAR AND SURINAME 


We noted in Chapter 2 that in the age of banditry the territories 
in which slavery was practised, especially the Americas, were not 
secure. For this reason several territories changed hands during 
the period, which culminated in the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Not only did the Dutch revolt against Spain; Portugal did so too. 
These conflicts on European soil proper had implications for the 
‘slave’ trade and the territories where slavery was implemented 
and practised. In other words, some of the conflicts on European 


soil were tied to European slavery conflicts in the Atlantic. Thus 
in the context of competing claims to territories and colonies, it 
took about 50 years from the age of banditry to the Westphalia 
framework before the Dutch gained the legitimacy, in the context 
of Westphalia logic, to use Suriname as a sugar-producing colony. 


The spread of sugar cultivation in the 1600s stimulated the 
expansion of the Atlantic slave trade dramatically. After sugar 
production became successful in Brazil, the Dutch sought to 
dominate the industry by capturing northern Brazil in 1630, 
which got them started in the traffic. Although [with the help 
of the British] the Portuguese regained all of Brazil a few 
decades later, the Dutch remained active in the slave trade. 
Some of the planters who had cooperated with the Dutch fled 
Brazil and settled in the Caribbean, where they helped to 
establish sugarcane cultivation. (Postma 2003: 12) 


In other words Suriname became the final destination of the 
Dutch for the production of sugar after they had been ejected 
from Portuguese Brazil. 

It should be mentioned that small islands in the Antilles were 
also acquired for slavery. Just as the Atlantic world became 
complementary to the Asian world, so the Antilles islands became 
complementary to Suriname in a larger slavery project. 
Consequently the enslaved societies on the islands were very 
different from those in Suriname (Willemsen 2006a). This was 
because in these islands, the composition of the soil, drought and 
other climatological circumstances prevented the development of 
plantation economies in the conventional sense of the word. 
Therefore there were no large, labour-intensive agrarian 
enterprises on the islands manufacturing products for the world 
market with the help of enslaved labour. Insofar as one could 
speak of plantations, the production was principally aimed at the 
domestic market. 

On Sint Maarten and Sint Eustatius, sugarcane and cotton 
were cultivated on a small scale, but the ‘salt plantations’ were far 
more important; both islands also produced some tobacco. Salt 
was extracted through the evaporation of sea water, and this 
heavy work was slavery-based and linked to the seasons. On 


Bonaire too, the enslaved primarily worked on salt domains 
belonging to the Dutch government. By the time slavery was 
abolished in 1863, the Dutch state ‘owned’ 92 per cent of the 
enslaved population in Bonaire (Zunder 2010). 

With regard to salt, Davids has given us some insights into 
how external supplies and internal developments reinforced each 
other: 


The growth of demand for refined salts thanks to the 
expansion of herring fishing and the extension of dairy 
farming was not met by changes in technology, but by 
increased capital investment (more saltworks, more salt pan) 
and enhanced imports of raw salt from France, Portugal, Spain 
and South America. When salt refiners in Holland in the 
middle of the eighteenth century found their domestic markets 
threatened by outside competitors, they reacted by clamouring 
for protection. (Davids 2008: 142) 


Salt, and the sources of its supply, has been of importance to 
the Dutch for some time. Apart from its use for conserving 
consumption goods, such as meat and fish, salt has also been 
important for Dutch international shipping, fishery and the export 
of herring. The outbreak of the Eighty Years’ War with Spain led 
the Dutch to intensify their search for salt in Africa and the 
Caribbean. The first three Dutch ships from Vlissingen arrived in 
Panama in 1569. In 1590 several Dutch ships appeared in the 
Caribbean area in search of salt. Initially the Dutch were able to 
obtain salt from Punta de Araga, an island which is part of 
Venezuela. By 1600 more than 100 ships obtained salt from there 
annually. Since each ship carried an estimated 300 tons of salt, 
30,000 tons were transported to the Netherlands each year (Cees 
Luckhardt November 2010; personal communication). 

Aruba is a special case, since there were no plantations on that 
island. There, slavery was only introduced around the middle of 
the eighteenth century: it is alleged that no black enslaved lived 
permanently on Aruba (Willemsen 2006a). On this island, 
enslaved labour was mostly carried out within the household. 
Saba, the smallest of the West Indian islands, had a very small 
enslaved population working chiefly in patriarchal circumstances. 
The enslaved population spoke English like the white enslavers, 


and according to the State Committee presided over by J.C. Baud, 
the former minister of colonies (see Chapter 4), the enslaved (like 
those on Sint Eustatius) were ‘very familiar with the ideas of 
white people, especially regarding emancipation’. 

The situation was completely different on Curacao, an island 
that the Dutch had acquired for purely strategic maritime reasons. 
Curacao was not a plantation colony in the traditional sense of 
the word, but had evolved into an important slave market and 
slave depot. Here, the slave economy had a transit function: its 
aim was to import, ‘season’ and forward captives to plantations in 
other parts of the Caribbean. The island was also notorious for its 
active contraband of weapons and captives (Klooster 1997; 
Postma and Enthoven 2003). 


Cocoa was imported in the Dutch republic from Spanish 
America by way of Curacao on a regular basis since the 1650s. 
Amsterdam quickly got the reputation as a centre of fine 
chocolate making ... Most of the cocoa beans which were 
brought to the ports of the Republic were in fact not processed 
in the Netherlands at all, but were re-exported to the 
Mediterranean, France, Germany and ... Spain. Not until the 
last decades of the eighteenth century, when the Dutch 
Guyanas [i.e. Suriname] meanwhile had grown into a major 
supplier of cocoa, did the scale of production increase by the 
spread of wind-powered chocolate mills, where roasted cocoa 
beans were ground to pieces by means of edge runners. The 
large clusters of these mills by then could be found in Zeeland; 
Middleburg had thirteen chocolate mills in 1808. In coffee 
processing, the scaling-up of production started even later. 
While the imports of coffee from the East- and West-Indies 
already soared from the 1690s onwards, industrial processing 
of coffee remained a small-scale affair until the second half of 
the nineteenth century. (Davids 2008: 198) 


Though Curacao lacked a plantation economy, it did have 
some small-scale agricultural businesses for the domestic market. 
Maize, vegetables and fruit were produced, and the livestock 
consisted of goats, sheep, cows, pigs and some poultry. The 
owners of these territories could hardly be called planters, but 
rather dairymen and market gardeners. When times were difficult 


and the enslaver did not have the necessary means to sustain the 
enslaved, he gave his enslaved permission ‘to go and work for a 
living’ (Willemsen 2006a). Many of the enslaved worked as 
domestic slaves or were hired out by their enslavers as craftsmen 
and even as sailors. These economic and ecological realities 
impacted the composition of the population and the enslaver-— 
enslaved relation. ‘Coloured people’ and the ‘free black’ 
population used to live on small parcels of land they rented from 
the owners, on the condition that they annually worked a number 
of days for the landowner without payment (the so-called paga 
tera system). 

This brings us back to Suriname, a slavery-based plantation 
economy proper. One of the first acts was to put the enslaved to 
work to clear the land for the construction of plantations. The 
productivity of slavery-based plantations in the Dutch Caribbean 
was at its height in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. 

As can be seen in Table 3.1, in 1713 around 171 plantations 
were registered in Suriname. This grew to 294 plantations in 
1745 and to 406 in 1770 and remained relatively stable till the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century the 
number of plantations fluctuated, but remained below 300. 

It should be mentioned however that available data should be 
treated with care because they are indicative rather than 
authoritative. This can be observed in the discrepancy between 
the data on plantations provided by Zunder (2010) and that of 
van Stipriaan (1993) for 1854; Zunder’s sources give us 256 
plantations whereas van Stipriaan’s give us 167 plantations. 
According to Zunder there were 707 slavery-based plantations in 
Suriname in 1827, but of these 143 had been abandoned, so the 
actual number of slavery-based plantations in operation was 564. 
This source indicates that slavery-based plantations were at their 
peak after the official abolition of the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade in 
Britain in 1807 (Sherwood 2007). We return to this point below. 
For the moment suffice it to say that the legal end of the slave 
trade made it possible for legally freed Africans to settle and 
produce goods, which were previously produced with enslaved 
labour. This in turn affected the plantation system elsewhere. 


Table 3.71 Number of Plantations for Export in Suriname, 1713-1890 


Year Plantations 
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1745 294 
1770 406 
1795 389 
1812 383 
1820 416 
1825 346 
1827 564 
1836 294 
1849 196 
1854 256 
1854 167 
1860 256 
1862 131 
1890 86 


Sources: Derveld and Heilbron 1993 (for 1820 and 1860); Zunder 2010 (for 
1827 and 1854); van Stipriaan 1993 (all the rest). 


Around 1820, there were no fewer than 416 plantations in 
Suriname producing coffee, sugar, cotton, and mixed crops; the 
number of plantations however declined to 256 in 1860, due 
partly to competition from West Africa, and finally to 64 in 1903 
after the abolition of slavery in 1863 (Derveld and Heilbron 1993: 
25; Willemsen 1980). On this score, the British official we quoted 
above understood how the global economy worked, because 
production in Africa competed with the slave-based economy of 
Suriname and the Caribbean. 

Specifically, until the mid-eighteenth century sugar plantations 
dominated the economy. However as can be observed from Table 
3.2, starting from 1745, coffee plantations emerged. Of the 294 
plantations recorded in 1745, 154 (52 per cent) were sugar 
plantations and 140 (48 per cent) coffee plantations. In 1770, of 
the 406 plantations recorded, 295 (73 per cent) were coffee 
whereas 111 (27 per cent) were sugar. Of the 389 plantations 
recorded in 1795, 102 (26 per cent) were allocated to sugar; 248 
(64 per cent) to coffee and 39 (10 per cent) to cotton. The figures 
for 1812 were sugar plantations, 100 (26 per cent), coffee 
plantations, 235 (61 per cent) and cotton plantations 48 (13 per 
cent). The balance was restored in favour of sugar after 1849. On 


the eve of the abolition of slavery, there were 131 plantations in 
Suriname, of which 86 (66 per cent) were devoted to sugar, 30 
(23 per cent) to coffee, and 15 (11 per cent) to cotton. 


Table 3.2 Number of Plantations for Export in Suriname, 1713-1890 


Year Sugar Coffee Cotton Total 
This hfs”. 0 _ev—v'Nre—— 
1745 154 140 n/a 294 
1770 111 295 n/a 406 
1795 102 248 39 389 
1812 100 235 48 383 
1820 n/a n/a n/a 416 
1825 95 178 73 346 
1827 n/a n/a n/a 564 
1836 105 137 52 294 
1849 88 76 32 196 
1854 n/a n/a n/a 256 
1854 86 52 29 167 
1860 n/a n/a n/a 256 
1862 86 30 15 131 
1890 14 n/a n/a 86 


Sources: Derveld and Heilbron 1993 (for 1820 and 1860); Zunder 2010 (for 1827 
and 1854); van Stipriaan 1993 (all the rest). 


Note: The 1890 total includes 72 cocoa plantations. 


As Basil Davidson has made us understand, we will never 
know everything about the ‘slave’ trade and slavery; this is 
reflected in the gaps in the above data. But some of the 
implications of the evidence in the table above to the study and 
research on the slavery narrative in relation to sugar production 
should not be overlooked. The dynamics of the Atlantic economy 
centred around the demand for sugar (and other agrarian 
products) in Amsterdam and London, leading to the plantation 
system in the Caribbean territory. 

Recall that in the above narrative, both Fogel and Postma 
advance a well-known slavery historiography that links the 
growth of demand for sugar in Europe with demand for African 
labour in the form of slavery. In fact it is difficult to sustain the 
narrative that the difficulty of producing sugar necessitated the 


application of slave labour. If this was true, then slave labour 
would not have applied in other less demanding work, including 
domestic services. 

Given the significant gaps in the data, one of the ways to 
understand what went on in Suriname and the other Dutch 
colonies is to understand what went on in the Netherlands around 
the same epoch. After all, very many of the goods that the 
enslaved produced in the colonies were consumed in the 
metropole. 

As can be observed from Table 3.2, it appears that demand for 
textiles by planters in Suriname gave rise initially to the import of 
textiles to Suriname and, later, to cotton production there. With 
regard to the expansion of the textile industry in the Netherlands, 
Davids relates that: 


[t]he second wave of expansion, which began after c.1710, 
was mainly based on an increased output of a cheaper variety 
of linen (bont linen), viz. many-coloured fabrics made of linen, 
or of a blend of linen with cotton, which were much in 
demand among planters in the Guyanas and the West-Indies. 
Linen yarn was obtained from Silesia, Flanders, Twente, cotton 
(through the VOC) from Asia. (Davids 2008: 132-3) 


In the case of Suriname, sugar that was produced in Suriname 
was exported to the Netherlands for consumption, or for re- 
export. Thus whereas available data give us a window on 
plantations from 1713, the data on sugar exports from Suriname 
to the Netherlands date back to 1683. Specifically, in 1683, it is 
recorded that 1,736,250 kg of sugar was exported from Suriname 
to the Netherlands; this grew systematically to 4,632,900 kg in 
1697 and declined to 3,465,00 kg in 1700. Thus, as can be seen in 
Table 3.3, between 1683 and 1700 around 54,000 tons of sugar 
was exported from Suriname to the Netherlands. 

We noted above that coffee plantations followed sugar 
plantations. 


The productivity of sugar fields in one of the major supply 
regions of sugar, Surinam, stunningly increased from the 
1790s onwards thanks to the rapid adoption of new varieties 


of sugar cane known as Bourbon or Otaheite cane. These were 
in 1789 introduced into Surinam from the nearby French 
colony of Martinique. Well before the close of the eighteenth 
century, moreover, Surinam saw the introduction of steam 
power into sugar processing. (Davids 2008: 245) 


The data on plantations do not reveal coffee plantations until 
1745; however data on imports reveal that 45 tons of coffee were 
exported from Suriname to the Netherlands between 1701 and 
1725. This jumped to 26,000 tons between 1726 and 1750 and 
reached a peak of nearly 138,000 tons before it declined 
systematically to 30,000 tons between 1826 and 1850, and then 
to 3,000 tons between 1851 and 1863 (Zunder 2010). 


Table 3.3 Sugar Imports from Suriname to the Netherlands 


Years Weight (kg) 

DBE BBO @$jAp$. aa 
1701-1725 141,631,793 

1726-1750 193,763,050 

1751-1775 172,719,090 

1776-1800 148,088,980 

1801-1825 221,629,442 

1826-1850 379,437,900 

1851-1863 202,820,088 


Source: Computed from Zunder 2010 (see also van Stipriaan 1993). 


The discrepancy between cocoa plantations and cocoa imports 
from Suriname is also evident. Available data on plantations do 
not feature cocoa plantations, but cocoa imports to the 
Netherlands from Suriname date back to 1726. The data indicate 
that nearly 2,000 tons of cocoa were imported to the Netherlands 
from Suriname between 1726 and 1750. This increased to nearly 
7,000 tons between 1776 and 1800 and declined to around 3 tons 
between 1801 and 1850. Data on cotton imports to the 
Netherlands from Suriname date back to 1751; nearly 10,000 tons 
were imported between 1776 and 1800; it increased to a peak of 
21 thousand tons between 1801 and 1825 and declined to around 


17 thousand tons between 1826 and 1850. By the date of the 
abolition of slavery in 1863, the role of cotton in the Suriname 
slavery-based economy was negligible (Zunder 2010). 

We should not lose sight of the fact that in the slavery 
literature, enslavers are referred to as planters. In the real world 
however they planted nothing; behind the plantations was 
enslaved labour. It is equally certain that the coordination and 
control of enslaved labour required active intervention in the 
social life of the enslaved, from the production process to 
reproduction and family life. These interventions still form part of 
the memories of descendants of the enslaved, of which more 
below. 


Table 3.4 Coffee, Cotton and Cocoa Imports from Suriname to the Netherlands 


Weight (kg) 

Years Coffee Cotton Cocoa 

B68 35201: $A jp oo00.L 
1701-1725 45,857 n/a n/a 
1726-1750 26,574,897 n/a 1,893,175 
1751-1775 130,592,434 928,963 3,141,749 
1776-1800 137,933,488 9,759,551 6,581,717 
1801-1825 75,716,252 21,042,204 1,492,688 
1826-1850 30,845,524 16,450,611 1,037,247 
1851-1863 3,401,606 4,255 2,506,875 


Source: Computed from Zunder 2010 (see also van Stipriaan 1993). 


Increasingly in Suriname, conventional use of water or labour 
by animals for the fabrication of sugar was being replaced by 
steam mills. Van Stipriaan states that the Surinamese sugar 
industry of that period ranked among the most technologically 
advanced in the Caribbean territory. In the 1820s, the average 
production of the Surinamese sugar plantations was among the 
largest of the region. According to van Stipriaan, it was even 
more remarkable that the colony proportionally surpassed the 
motherland: in 1855, 35 per cent of the plantation enterprises 
were already equipped with steam power, while in 1850 a mere 
10 per cent of the industrial sources of energy in the Netherlands 
consisted of steam engines. To prevent Suriname from turning 


into ‘a lifeless skeleton’ due to the decrease of the enslaved 
population, emancipation had become a dire necessity. 

We return to this below. For the moment, recall that the Dutch 
exported sugar from Brazil before they began exporting from 
Suriname. Thus sugar industries were established in the 
Netherlands before Suriname was acquired and transformed into 
a plantation colony (Postma 2003). The initial bloom of the sugar 
refineries in Amsterdam was largely dependent on the Brazilian 
sugar plantations’ production. Suriname was the last Dutch 
conquest added to the WIC’s patented territory in 1667. As can be 
seen in Table 3.5, the number of sugar refineries in and around 
Amsterdam in 1607 was three. This jumped to 40 in 1650 and 
declined to 20 in 1680, jumping again to 90 in 1752 and to 103 
in 1787. As we have noted, these figures are indicative rather 
than authoritative. 

In 1752 the total number of sugar refineries in the Netherlands 
was 145, including the 90 located in and around Amsterdam 
(Zunder 2010). 


Table 3.5 Sugar Refineries in and around Amsterdam 


Period Number 
OR .0€wO O00 
1650 40 

1661 36 

1668 34 

1680 20 

1752 90 

1787 103 


Source: Zunder 2010. 


According to Davids: 


[t]he reasons why sugar refining in the Netherlands became 
such a successful branch of the activity must mainly be sought 
elsewhere. Like distilling, sugar refining was excellently 
located with regard to both the supply of raw materials and 
the access to exports markets. The sugar refineries, almost all 
located in the major port cities Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 


Dordrecht, did not only receive supplies of raw sugar from 
Dutch colonies overseas (Java, Suriname, and for a short time, 
Brazil), but also drew on large amounts of raw sugar imported, 
directly or via France, from the French isles in the West-Indies. 
A substantial part of the refined sugar was shipped to the 
Rhineland, while smaller amounts were exported to the 
Southern Netherlands and other regions in Europe. (Davids 
2008: 190) 


The state took an active interest in the sugar industry: 


Like distilling, sugar refining enjoyed government protection 
from an early date, too. Weigh fees, cargo fees and other 
duties weighing upon refineries were reduced or abolished 
between the mid-1650s and 1680s, whereas import duties on 
syrup (a by-product of refining) were raised in 1668. After 
1750, government support for the industry was even further 
extended by the reduction or suspension of export duties on 
refined sugar, the increase of duties on the transit of raw sugar 
or foreign refined sugar and the payment of handsome export 
premiums. (Davids 2008: 190) 


The trends in sugar refineries in and around Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries indicate that like all 
economic systems, plantation-based slave economies evolve 
through a series of stages, beginning with the acquisition and 
clearing of land and proceeding through planting and tendering 
to harvesting and transportation of goods to the Netherlands. This 
makes them susceptible to competition among slaving nations and 
to technological change. According to Zunder, Reesee reports that 
due to wars, the price of sugar rose around 1650. These 
developments partly explain the rise and decline of plantations in 
Suriname, and of sugar refineries in and around Amsterdam. This 
in turn has influenced perspectives on the relationship between 
Atlantic slavery and the Dutch economy. However, Dutch 
historians, relying heavily on the activities and archives of the 
WIC for their narrative on the ‘slave’ trade, not only isolate the 
‘slave’ trade (as a means) from slavery (the end), but they also 
focus on book-keeping records of the WIC to the neglect of a 


broader economic analysis and function of slavery as a system. 
But they draw conclusions that have implications for general 
economic development (Emmer 1998; Postma and Enthoven 
2003). 

Emmer has done some shadow-boxing on the issue of profit 
and loss in the ‘slave’ trade: 


The trade was not particularly profitable and there were even 
periods when the slaving companies made a loss. The slaving 
losses made by the first WIC in Brazil have already been 
discussed although, incidentally, it is not possible to discover 
how great those losses were. They were undoubtedly tiny in 
comparison with the enormous cost of administering and 
defending the colony. It was that which brought the first WIC 
to its knees rather than the failure to make a profit from the 
slave trade. (Emmer 2006: 104) 


With regard to the WIC, my correspondence with a Dutch 
history teacher, Cees Luckhardt, generated the following 
information: 


The cost price for a ‘slave’ was calculated at 93 guilders; the 
sale price between 300 and 400 guilders. But this profit 
margin appeared to be a paper affair because the ‘slaves’ were 
sold on credit to Portuguese planters in Brazil. At a given 
moment the Portuguese owed the WIC 4.5 million guilders. 
The Portuguese planters did not pay; instead they revolted 
against the WIC, which declared bankruptcy and left Brazil in 
1654. Between 1670 and 1730 the Dutch transported around 
100,000 African captives from Curacao to Spanish America. 
Unlike the Portuguese, the Spanish paid cash. (Personal 
communication) 


In an attempt to come to terms with Dutch involvement in 
Atlantic slavery in relation to the development of the Dutch 
economy, Emmer has stated that: 


The Dutch were not very important in that part of the World 
... In the Atlantic, the Dutch suffered bad luck ... In spite of 


these negative developments, the importance of the colonies to 
the Dutch economy increased because, after 1750, Dutch 
shipping and trading firms were driven out of the competitive 
markets in Europe, which increased their dependence on the 
protected colonial markets (in the East and West). (Emmer 
1998: 4; emphasis added) 


(If slavery brought bad luck to the enslavers, one wonders what 
sort of luck it brought to the enslaved!) 

It is true that the physical presence of the Dutch in the 
Atlantic was in Suriname and the Antilles, and was thus less 
significant than that of other European states such as Spain, 
Britain, Portugal and France. However, behind Emmer’s statement 
is an attempt to challenge the well-known Williams thesis that 
slavery made an important contribution to capital accumulation 
and the development of the industrial revolution in Britain. 
Emmer however, unlike Williams, does not supply enough 
evidence to support his thesis (Blackburn 2011: 101-6). As we 
noted above, the number of African captives the Dutch processed 
and transported to the Americas was nine times higher than the 
number of Africans the Dutch physically enslaved. 

Emmer’s view is however of a different order from that of 
Enthoven, who states that ‘the Dutch were deeply involved in 
various aspects of the Atlantic World during the ancient regime, 
and that trade with the Atlantic Region enriched the Dutch 
Republic even more than the Asian trade of the VOC’ (Enthoven 
2003: 4). 

Information gathered from archival sources has led 
mainstream Dutch researchers to the conclusion that the WIC was 
not a profit-making company and therefore had to be liquidated — 
and by implication, that Suriname was not a profitable colony 
(Goslinga 1990; Emmer 2006). Although it succeeded in inflicting 
heavy losses on the Spanish-Portuguese enemy, this did not 
always result in profits for the company. This can be established 
from disappointing financial results, the non-repayment of loans, 
slow and irregular distribution of dividends, and recurrent state 
subsidies (van Stipriaan 1993). 

The idea of viewing Dutch slavery in Suriname through the 
prism of profit and loss has given rise to two book-keeping 
models and perspectives on the subject. The first of these, which 


is the dominant one, uses the liquidation of the WIC and the 
direction of state finance as the frame of reference. Here it is 
argued that there were various reasons for the WIC’s failure: the 
starting capital was insufficient — certainly not enough to pay the 
enormous expenses of war, insurance, management and staff; the 
company’s management would have included a greater number of 
speculators than genuine entrepreneurs, precluding intelligent 
planning for the future; the internal conflicts between Holland 
and Zeeland were disadvantageous; and, last but not least, there 
was strong competition from similar English and French 
companies. 

According to Willemsen, the plantation system in the West 
Indies yielded enormous profits, more in the eighteenth than in 
the seventeenth century. The most important commercial 
development in the seventeenth century (and more specifically at 
the end of that century) was the growing market for European 
products, caused by migration. Willemsen had earlier noted that 
Wallerstein does not get lost in ineffective assessments regarding 
the precise contribution of transatlantic trade to the Dutch 
economy. Instead, he wonders why these profits were more 
beneficial for the French and especially the English, than for the 
Dutch. The answer is that establishing such a system was a 
difficult and time-consuming undertaking, which was financed by 
the Dutch. However as they were on the verge of reaping the 
harvest, the period of Dutch hegemony was coming to an end. It 
was England, more powerful at that moment, which succeeded in 
amassing the profits. 

Working in the same book-keeping model, but using his own 
accounting method, Zunder (2010) has set out to prove the 
contrary, and argues that slavery in Suriname was profitable to 
the Dutch. 

It should be noted however that so far as the enslaved are 
concerned, the issue of profit and loss is beside the point; after all, 
the enslaved did not sign an agreement with anyone to work for 
them. But the impact of the book-keeping model on Dutch social 
thought should not be underestimated. For not only were the 
enslaved considered subhuman, but also, in declaring the slavery 
colony of Suriname to be unprofitable, the logical conclusion 
from the narrative is that the enslaved themselves were 
considered worthless. In other words the enslaved were more of a 


liability than an asset. In addition, the enslavers unilaterally 
assigned value to the enslaved; how much to pay for them, how 
much to sell them for, and how to use them. But assigning a value 
to captives and ‘slaves’ does not make economic sense, because 
the enslaved did not sign any agreement with anyone and 
therefore had no obligation to produce. 

The underlying assumption of those who claim that slavery 
was not profitable to the Dutch is that Dutch economic 
development (and for that matter, why not the economic 
development of every country on earth?) was and is independent 
of every external circumstances. 

On the development side, it can be argued that goods are not 
produced for the sake of production; they are produced for 
consumption. For the enslaving nations, using other people’s land 
for planting potatoes and maize presumably relieves pressure on 
land more suitable for other crops. Also, sugar from slave colonies 
supplied calories to Europe that it did not have to provide for 
itself. ‘Later of course, imports of wheat and meat from the New 
World fed millions of Europeans and permitted them to put their 
scarce land to other uses, as did the import of cotton, replacing 
wool from sheep that had grazed enclosed land’ (Frank 1998: 63). 

It does not make sense to attribute economic development of 
the world, a region, or a country to one factor; slavery is no 
exception. However, throughout history societies have continually 
attempted to eliminate factors that hinder development and add 
factors that foster development; slavery was one of the factors 
that was added and maintained for more than two centuries. 

Enslaved populations had to be managed in order to produce. 
This brings us to our next subject, namely, pacification and 
resistance. 


PACIFICATION AND RESISTANCE 


Slavery is essentially an issue of freedom. The claim of one person 
to own another person through the institution of slavery can be 
maintained only by violence, or the threat of it. Violence is 
therefore crucial in the perpetuation of slavery. This finds its 
expression in pacification and _ resistance. Slavery-based 
domination requires pacification; even extreme violence is an 


aspect of pacification, because the ultimate aim of slavery-based 
domination is to enforce or extract submission through 
deterrence. Thus deterrence serves as psychological warfare; in 
turn, resistance has a psychological component. Those who resist 
need to have an understanding of the strategies of domination of 
those who dominate and adjust their resistance strategies 
accordingly. Slavery-based domination and anti-slavery resistance 
go hand in hand; this is human nature. However, the idea that 
resistance is a constituent part of domination may not hold true 
for those who consider Africans as having been subhuman at the 
time (if then, why not now?). The absence of resistance to slavery 
becomes an issue when it is assumed that the enslaved are 
subhuman. 

As we noted above, under slavery, the enslaved worked in the 
plantations or performed menial domestic tasks so that the 
enslavers could pursue their non-menial activities. In the process, 
to paraphrase Lewis Gordon, under slavery, the enslavers led 
ordinary lives under ordinary conditions; but the enslavers 
expected the enslaved to lead ordinary lives under extraordinary 
conditions. The question therefore is not whether slavery required 
pacification and resistance, but what kind of pacification 
strategies were applied by the dominant Dutch group to enforce 
slavery, and what type of strategies were used by the enslaved to 
resist slavery? (Small and Walvin 1994). 

To begin with, the major classification of a society built on 
slavery is the grouping of people into those who are ‘free’ and 
those who are ‘unfree’. The enslavers and those whose freedom 
was deemed necessary in order to help perpetuate the institution 
of slavery belonged to the ‘free’ people; the enslaved belonged to 
the category of ‘unfree’ people. Different rules, norms, values and 
codes applied to ‘free’ and ‘unfree’ persons. 

But the contradiction between slavery and freedom was not 
always clearly discerned. Eric Foner (1983) notes that slave- 
drivers in the south of the United States were long convinced that 
slavery formed the basis of freedom: in their view, an individual 
was only truly free when he was able to support himself 
independently of others. In this sense, the possession of slaves 
contributed to the extension of someone’s economic autonomy 
and thus to his freedom. Foner cites a member of the American 
Congress who stated that thanks to slavery, white slaveholders in 


the southern states were as independent ‘as the bird which cleaves 
the air’. So freedom was not always viewed as the antithesis of 
slavery. 

Writing on Barbados, Beckles has noted that: 


[t]he first comprehensive slave code for Barbados was the 
1661 ‘Act for the better ordering and governing of Negroes.’ 
This slave law, according to Richard Dunn, ‘legitimised a state 
of war between blacks and whites, sanctioned rigid 
segregation, and institutionalised an early-warning system 
against slave revolt’. It formed the legal basis of slave—planter 
relations and represented an attempt to legally structure the 
social order of the plantation world. (Beckles 1990: 33) 


This observation can be extended to the control of enslaved 
populations in the Dutch orbit. Part of the ‘slave codes’ were in 
response to anti-slavery revolts that took place in the slave 
colonies. We return to this below. 

Apart from physical violence, religion was a useful tool for 
pacification. The role of Christian missionaries thus became 
crucial, especially as the day of legal abolition approached. As we 
see below, in Dutch mainstream historiography, the emancipation 
of the Catholics is important. However there is no evidence that 
the emancipation of the Catholics in the Netherlands led to any 
sympathy for, or solidarity with, the enslaved on behalf of the 
Catholic church. On the contrary, for decades, slave society had 
seen a close collaboration between church and state. When the 
state postponed the legal abolition of slavery time and again, it 
found an ally in the church, which also defended the idea that the 
enslaved were not mature enough for liberty. 

During this long delay, the missions went to work on what 
they referred to as ‘preparing the slaves for their emancipation’. 
Long before ‘the big day’, missionaries tried to prepare the 
baptized enslaved in a spiritual sense for their forthcoming 
freedom. This spiritual control, also referred to in colonial reports 
as ‘the conciliation of the slaves’, was primarily the work of the 
Moravian Brethren (also known as the ‘Hernhutters’), and — to a 
lesser degree — of the Catholic missionaries. These two were the 
true churches of the people. The Reformed and Lutheran churches 


were little interested in the fate of the enslaved and did not make 
any attempts to convert them. They were and remained the 
churches of the white enslavers, and later on of the more 
educated coloured people. According to Helman, Christianity was 
presented to the enslaved by the Hernhutters (and the Catholics) 
as a ‘religious doctrine that emphasized mercy and salvation, 
suffering and compassion. It led to a “way of life” that showed 
humility, patience, resignation and submissiveness with regard to 
the ruling classes’ (Willemsen 2006a). 


The social situation on the Dutch Antilles islands was very 
different from conditions under other Europeans in the rest of the 
Caribbean. Current historiography suggests that the enslaved 
were treated with a relative liberalness that contrasted sharply 
with the harsh and cruel regime prevailing in Suriname (Hoetink 
1973). Thus, manumission occurred rather frequently: in 1848, 
the number of free blacks was larger than the number of slaves. 

It should be noted that the ‘free’ white population were not 
usually referred to as ‘free’. This is because being free was 
normal. But freedom was not normal for blacks. But what was the 
status of the ‘free’ blacks? Were they Africans, Dutch, Antilleans? 
Did they have passports? Could they travel freely? What would 
happen if they travelled to another slave colony? Were they free 
from being bought and sold? 

In identifying ‘free’ and ‘unfree’ people, race was the most 
significant criterion. Available data indicate that in 1738, 2,731 
people were classified as free persons in Suriname; of these 2,133 
were identified as white, 598 as coloured or black. The number of 
‘free’ persons jumped to 6,006 in 1787: 5,356 white, 650 
coloured or black. The figures in the same year (1787) in Curacao 
were 3,964 white and 2,776 coloured or black. In 1817 the 
number of ‘free’ coloured persons (4,549) in Curacao exceeded 
the number of ‘free’ white persons (2,780). 

In Suriname the ratio of enslaved Africans to European 
enslavers and their organs (such as police, colonial administrators 
and missionaries) was about nine to one. Specifically, in 1790 the 
total population of Suriname was around 58,000; of these, 53,000 
were classified as ‘slaves’, 5,000 were classified as ‘free’. The 
number of ‘free’ persons in Suriname declined (from 6,006 in 
1787) to 5,000 in 1790, of whom 3,240 were white and 1,760 


were coloured or black. 

In 1815 the total population of Suriname was around 57,041; 
of these, 51,937 were classified as ‘slaves’, 5,104 were classified 
as ‘free’. There are no details on the composition of the free 
people, but the available data indicate that in 1816 there were 
658 European soldiers in Suriname. This means that more than 10 
per cent of the free people in Suriname at that point in time were 
European soldiers (Zunder 2010). The number of ‘free’ persons in 
Suriname rose to 7,850 in 1831, of whom 2,696 were white and 
5,150 were coloured and black (Buddingh 1995: 108; do Rego 
and Janga 2009). 

These demographic changes should not be taken at face value. 
After all, the Africans who arrived in Suriname and the Antilles, 
just as with the other slave colonies in the Americas, were all 
captives and they were all black. So how and why did some of 
them become free blacks? How and why did some of them 
become ‘coloured’? 

Underlying the notion of ‘coloured’ persons was the cruelty 
against enslaved women, namely, rape. Most of the coloured 
persons owed their ‘coloured’ status to rape. It was the children 
who were born to enslaved African women through the rape of 
the enslavers who became known as the coloured. They were 
assumed to be between Africans and Europeans. Since the 
European enslavers had declared the enslaved Africans 
subhuman, but did not refrain from raping the very people they 
had classified as subhuman, and since the ‘slave codes’ the 
enslavers had enacted prevented the enslavers and the enslaved 
living as equals, the enslavers resorted to manumission to prevent 
their ‘children’ from becoming slaves. This also explains why 
more women and ‘coloured’ people gained some freedom through 
manumission than blacks (ten Hove and Dragtenstein 1997). Thus 
manumission emerged out of the contradictions in the slavery 
system; the difficulties in enforcing slavery gave rise to the notion 
of manumission. 

What about the ‘free’ blacks? The blacks became ‘free’ through 
the institution of manumission. We appreciate the work some 
career historians have done in salvaging the data on 
manumissions from official archives (ten Hove and Dragtenstein 
1997). For our present purposes, however, we are more interested 
in how the enslavers used manumission to manage slavery. 


Manumission had three functions relevant to pacification, 
namely, economic, social, and psychological. With regard to the 
economics of manumission, recall that slavery was built on the 
assumption that it should be profitable. But profit is not generated 
on production and exploitation alone. Other activities, including 
gambling and speculation can also generate profit — profit and 
loss go hand in hand. Even under super-exploitation enslavers can 
lose money. Thus, in Curacao, it became common for the 
enslavers to give the enslaved permission ‘to go and work for a 
living’ in times of economic hardships for the enslavers. From 
here it was just a small step to manumission. 

Before the abolition of the ‘slave’ trade it was standard 
practice to prevent marriage among the enslaved. However, after 
the abolition of the Atlantic slave trade by Britain in 1808 and its 
subsequent suppression, the flow of African captives to Suriname 
was interrupted. After 1826 the Dutch state, under the 
administration of General J. van den Bosch, reduced restrictions 
on marriage among the enslaved population (Buddingh 1995). 


Socially, in addition to gender differentiation, manumission 
gave rise to ‘class’ differentiation among the black population. 

As we noted above and will become clear below, slavery in the 
Dutch Antilles was complementary to the plantation-based slavery 
in Suriname. Thus the Baud Committee had already urged the 
colonial authority to prepare the slaves in Curacao for a short 
emigration to Suriname. But on second thought, the committee 
realized that this was not going to work, because ‘Suriname 
stands with them in bad repute because of its damp atmosphere, 
watery soil, distasteful food, unusual labor, strange language and 
the prevailing custom that forbids slaves to wear shoes’ 
(Willemsen 2006a). 

Psychologically, manumission served as a palliative, helping 
the enslaved to accept their position in the hope that if they 
behaved well and submitted themselves to slavery, they would 
become free one day. This brings us to resistance. 

We noted that resistance took several forms. There were 
nearly 60 major recorded slave rebellions in the Caribbean; but 
rebellion does not constitute liberation; many of the rebellions 
were crushed; in fact there was rebellion from the day of captivity 
till the day of abolition. 


From the perspective of active resistance, the eighteenth 
century was the era of organized revolt and rebellion in the 
Caribbean. There were at least 17 major rebellions between 1725 
and 1795. There were revolts in Nevis (1725), St John (1733), 
Antigua (1735), and Grenada (1765). There was also a prolonged 
revolt known as the Black Carib War in St Vincent (1769-73) and 
further revolts in Tobago (1770-71, and 1774), Dominica (1785- 
90) and Martinique (1789-92). Guadeloupe and Grenada also 
experienced revolts in 1789 and 1795 respectively. There were 
major revolts in Jamaica in 1760 and 1795 and in Suriname in 
1763 and 1772. Belize and Saint Domingue experienced revolts in 
1765 and 1771 respectively (do Rego and Janga 2009). 

While elsewhere in the Dutch colonies the enslavers were 
carefully avoiding the subject of emancipation, those on Sint 
Maarten were crying out for a swift proclamation of its 
enactment. This occurred, among other things, in a petition to the 
Dutch king dated 21 August 1844, a few years before the 
abolition of slavery was proclaimed in the French colony. The 
petition failed, but the enslavers appear to have evaluated the 
situation correctly: France abolished slavery in the French 
colonies in 1848; the enslaved put down their tools and many 
defected to the French part of the island. The enslavers held a 
meeting on 1 June 1848 and unanimously decided henceforth to 
consider and treat the enslaved as free people, and to conclude 
labour contracts with them as if they were free workers. 

In response to the enslavers’ request for compensation, the 
government said that it ‘was impossible to order emancipation in 
one colony and maintain slavery in another. Neither can one give 
compensation to some and withhold it from others.’ This situation 
was seen by the enslavers, as well as by the minister of colonies, 
as a partial abolition and not as a complete emancipation. This is 
evident in the seriousness with which the enslavers kept insisting 
upon complete emancipation over the following years. In other 
words, freedmen were now working for wages, but the enslavers 
had not (yet) received any compensation for their loss of capital. 
Compensation, so the minister of colonies said, would only be 
given when the national budget would allow it. 

Another form of resistance was ‘escapes’, which gave rise to 
Maroon communities. There were many escapes during the last 
years preceding the abolition of slavery, especially from Curacao. 


The many legal provisions passed specifically in this period 
limiting the enslaved’s freedom of movement mirrored their 
growing desire to shake off the yoke of slavery. These legal 
provisions were mostly intended to discourage gatherings of the 
enslaved: the enslavers assumed that any assembly of even a few 
enslaved indicated secret plans of escape or rebellion. Therefore, 
any enslaved who walked the streets in the evening without 
permission were arrested and mercilessly punished. On every 
island, stealing canoes and boats was harshly punished. All sorts 
of regulations were issued regarding the security of ferries, 
canoes, boats and ships. These measures limited the number of 
successful escapes, but they could not prevent them completely. 

The enslaved primarily escaped to the province of Coro in 
Venezuela. In 1821, Venezuela had been liberated by Simon 
Bolivar. Slavery was gradually abolished and _ ultimately 
completely eradicated in 1854. Thus the enslaved kept running 
away to Venezuela until the abolition of slavery in 1863: between 
1857 and 1860 more than 500 every year. They were not sent 
back because the extradition treaty concluded between the 
Netherlands and Venezuela in 1841 was never upheld. 

Henriquez points out that women were every bit as good as 
men when it came to escaping; every year, the number of escaped 
women was about as high as that of men. Some women took the 
extra risk of running away with their small children. An 
alternative to leaving the island was to hide in the caves outside 
Willemstad or in Otrabanda on the other side of the bay from the 
city. Henriquez quotes an official letter from the governor, Van 
Lansberge, in which he describes the impotence of the 
government in preventing the escapes: 


The slave population is becoming impatient ... it seizes every 
opportunity of escaping ... The money my predecessor spent 
on guarding the bay against cholera, but in reality against the 
escape of slaves, is becoming a heavy burden on the colonial 
funds. Aside from using the military police, the expenses of the 
national guards are costing the considerable sum of 10,000 
guilders per year. (Willemsen 2006a) 


Therefore, as a precautionary measure, police and military forces 
were enlarged. The number of soldiers in Curacao in 1831 was 


190. This jumped to 344 in 1833 and to 395 in 1835 (Zunder 
2010). 

The police force was reorganized and enlarged by 50 men. In 
1863, a corps of military policemen was established, consisting of 
122 non-commissioned officers and men ready for action. On the 
evenings of 1 and 2 July, police patrols marched through the city 
as a precautionary measure. They were able to pass through the 
streets without any trouble. The Surinamese armed forces of more 
than 800 men were enlarged by a company of 200 marines and 
144 riflemen. 

These changes came about because a committee in the 
Netherlands had submitted a petition to the minister of colonies 
on behalf of the enslavers and interested parties in Suriname, 
urging the necessity of reinforcements. By 10 February, 200 
marines had arrived with the frigate Landbouw, carrying a large 
amount of ammunition. The other troops arrived from the 
Netherlands over the following months aboard the military 
vessels Cornelis Dirks, Stavoren, Delfzijl and Dommel. The navy was 
further reinforced with a steam-powered corvette, four steam- 
powered flotillas and a schooner. All of these military 
reinforcements were at the expense of the depleted Surinamese 
budget for the fiscal year 1863. 

Furthermore, the Court of Justice was expanded by three 
lawyers from the Netherlands. This expansion was deemed 
necessary because of the resolution of 26 June 1863 against 
idleness, vagrancy, vagabondage and begging - a measure 
intended to solve the enslavers’ labour problem by discouraging 
freedmen to roam about without a contract. Offenders against this 
resolution would be punished. 


News of the military reinforcements was later published in the 
Arnhemse Courant in the following terms: 


We received a letter from Suriname, dated June 20: six ships 
are now lying here: Zoutman, a steamer with a screw propeller 
first class; Dommel, Stavoren, Delfzijl and Amstel, ships with 
screw propellers fourth class. And finally the Schorpioen. 
Arenden de Wolff, commander of the Dommel, arrived here on 
June 12. Due to a fear of disturbance in the various districts, 
the ships are going to disperse. On June 21, the Amstel is 


leaving for Demerary to bring the official news of the 
emancipation and will strive to be in the district of Nickerie on 
July 1; the Stavoren is sailing up the Upper-Suriname to the 
‘Guineesche vriendschap’ plantation, the Delfzijl up the Cottica 
River to the Sardam plantation, while the Schorpioen is going 
to Saramacca at the government’s plantation Catharina 
Sophia. If nothing special occurs, the ships will return mid- 
July. Everything looks all right, although one can never know 
for sure. Starting from July 1, two government steamboats will 
navigate twice a week up and down the river to bring 
passengers to the various plantations if problems arise. 
Furthermore, on the morning of July 1, a salute of 21 shots 
will resound from Fort Zeelandia and the military post at 
Nickerie to announce the joyful news to the population 
(Willemsen 2006a) 


Cultural resistance was also common. One of the first acts of 
the enslavers had been to obliterate the ethnicity of the African 
captives in order to destroy their identity, humanity and memory. 
This took several forms, involving physical violence to ensure 
submission, and including the separation of people from their 
ethnic groups so that they would be unable to use their own 
languages to plan revolt. But the enslaved created new bonds, 
new languages and new cultures that became instruments of 
resistance. 

During slavery, every gathering of the enslaved made the 
enslavers fear rebellion. Even the announcement of a tambu 
meeting would arouse this feeling. Tambu is amusement, but at 
the same time social criticism. Though the word has different 
meanings, it conveys the interrelation of dance, songs, music, 
religion and social organization, which form a strong unity. 
Matters of public interest were brought up by the presenter. In 
the songs, infringements of norms and values were denounced. 
Since emancipation was such a long time coming and because, 
according to the enslaved, King William III did nothing to further 
it, these topics found their way into tambu songs. 


The colonial authorities were strongly against this ‘slave 
dancing’, which they described as shameless and pagan, and 
during slavery the organization of tambu meetings was strictly 


prohibited. 

It should be mentioned that as emancipation drew nearer, the 
enslaved became more rebellious. Repeated promises of freedom 
and repeated postponements caused the enslaved to lose their 
patience, and they became mutinous and unmanageable. Men and 
women who had seemed the most ‘devoted’ to their enslavers 
were the first to cease working and abandon the plantations. The 
Surinamese plantation owner Bartelink, who had managed several 
plantations, said: 


Quick abolition of slavery has been repeatedly promised and 
every time this promise had been broken. [The slaves] were 
grumbling about the disappointments they had to endure, but 
they did it in silence. In their immediate surroundings they 
had loyal friends who comforted them and urged them to be 
patient, who were also supporters of their freedom. If the 
Moravian Brethren, to whom I am now referring, had not been 
in the colony, the population certainly would have rebelled 
against the Government. But the gentleness and love of these 
missionaries managed to prevent many things. (Willemsen 
2006a) 


Regarding the continuous postponement of emancipation, 
another Surinamese eyewitness noted: 


This made the slaves more and more rebellious. If the order 
was restored over here, new disturbances occurred over there. 
The government had its hands full with the awakened spirit of 
the slave population that had previously been plunged into a 
deep sleep. (Willemsen 2006a) 


These developments, coupled with the decline of the slavery 
economy, remind us of the rationale behind legal abolition. We 
now turn to this subject. 


4 
Abolition without Emancipation 


the French colonies. 

In the Netherlands, the legal abolition of slavery never became 
a social movement and was never a subject that captured the 
heart of the entire nation, even though the Netherlands, at that 
time, had a higher degree of literacy than England and, like 
England, it had a compact geography, which facilitated the 
spreading of new ideas (Willemsen 2006a). 

From the European perspective, chattel slavery was both a 
legal and an economic system. Like any legal and economic 
system, it had its own cycle and dynamics. The Atlantic slavery 
system survived for more than 300 years partly because of 
continuous flows of captives from Africa and their forcible 
transportation to, and subsequent use in, the Caribbean and the 
Americas. From a systemic point of view, it is logical that, as a 
labour system, slavery would end when the supply of slave labour 
was interrupted. That occasion came with the British Abolition of 
the Slave Trade Act of 1807 and the subsequent suppression of 
the transatlantic slave trade. 

This in turn had an impact on the slavery system in the 
Caribbean and the Americas. Thus, the 1807 abolition act, and 
the subsequent suppression of the transatlantic slave trade, 
formed the European and international context of the legal 
abolition of Dutch slavery. 

The enslaved population in Suriname was at its peak in 1774, 
when around 60,000 people were classified by the Dutch state as 
slaves (see Table 4.1). The number grew from 37,835 in 1752 to 
59,923 in 1774 and dropped to 48,155 in 1795. 


Table 4.1 Enslaved Population in Suriname and the Dutch Antilles 


Year Suriname Antilles Total 

8S TT ss >09090500000 III 
1735 n/a 6,286 

1752 37,835 n/a 

1774 59,923 n/a 

1795 48,155 21,879 70,034 

1800 n/a n/a 

1813 44,155 n/a 

1816 n/a 12,202 

1836 46,879 n/a 


1849 40,311 n/a 


1850 39,679 n/a 


1851 39,676 n/a 
1852 39,309 n/a 
1853 39,130 n/a 
1854 38,689 n/a 
1855 38,006 n/a 
1856 37,759 n/a 
1857 37,175 11,803 48,979 
1858 36,963 n/a 
1859 36,501 n/a 
1862 36,484 n/a 
1863 33,621 11,654 45,275 


Sources: van Stipriaan 1993: 311; Willemsen 2006a: 87. 


The general trend was that the enslaved population started to 
decline after the British abolition act of 1807, and the subsequent 
suppression of the transatlantic slave trade. In 1813, Suriname 
recorded 44,155 people classified as enslaved; the figure for 1836 
was 46,879, and it dropped to 39,679 in 1850. Between 1849 and 
1859 the number of the Surinamese enslaved population declined 
by 10 per cent; it was 40,311 in 1849, it had fallen to 38,689 in 
1854 and declined further to 36,501 in 1859; on the day of 
emancipation in July 1863, the enslaved population stood at 
33,621. 

It should be noted that the Dutch legally abolished their part 
of the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade in 1814. However, as the above table 
shows, the number of the enslaved population increased from 
44,155 in 1813 to 51,937 in 1815, then to 53,033 in 1831 before 
systematic decline set in. The initial increase in the enslaved 
population may have been a consequence of illicit trading in 
African captives after the legal abolition of the ‘slave’ trade, or of 
natural reproduction within the colony (Klooster 1997; Sherwood 
2007). 

The enslaved population under Dutch control in the six 
Antilles territories (Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, Sint Eustatius 
and Sint Maarten) nearly doubled, from 3,313 in 1699 to 6,286 in 
1735 and then trebled again to 21,879 in 1795. It declined 
however to 12,202 in 1816. By the time of legal abolition in 
1863, the figure was slightly down to 11,654. Specifically, the 
enslaved population in Aruba grew from 30 in 1795 to 502 in 


1857 and dropped slightly to 480 at the time of legal abolition; 
that of Bonaire grew from 97 in 1699 to 819 in 1857 and dropped 
to 758 at the time of legal abolition; that of Curacao grew from 
2,400 in 1699 to 12,864 in 1795 and dropped to 6,751 at the date 
of legal abolition; that of Sint Eustatius grew from 385 in 1699 to 
4,950 in 1795 and dropped to 1,138 at the time of legal abolition; 
whereas that of Sint Maarten grew from 300 in 1699 to 3,148 in 
1795 and declined to 1,878 at the time of legal abolition. Only 
Saba saw a constant growth in the enslaved population from 131 
in 1699 to 666 in 1857 and 710 at the time of legal abolition. In 
short, the enslaved population in Suriname declined nearly 40 per 
cent between 1800 and 1863; that of the Dutch Antilles declined 
nearly 35 per cent during the same period. 

These figures should be treated with caution because, as we 
noted in Chapter 2, the Dutch transported more African captives 
than they actually enslaved (Klooster 1997). They transported 
nearly 200,000 African captives across the Atlantic Ocean 
between 1601 and 1725. The breakdown of the figures is: 39,900 
between 1601 and 1650; 59,500 between 1651 and 1675; 97,400 
between 1676 and 1700; and 74,500 between 1701 and 1725 
(Eltis et al. 1999). These figures however are not included in the 
data for the enslaved population in Suriname. 

As we noted in Chapter 3, this in turn affected the production 
of the goods the enslaved produced, especially sugar. 

To fully understand the debate that was held on the issue of 
freedom — while the bill regarding the legal abolition of slavery 
was being deliberated - one must become acquainted with the 
views of the State Committee presided over by J.C. Baud, the 
former minister of colonies. 


FROM REGULATION TO INTERVENTION 


Installed on 29 November 1853 by Royal Decree No.66, the Baud 
Committee was responsible for examining the measures the 
government should take regarding the enslaved population in the 
colonies. This set in process the transformation of the state from 
being a regulator of slavery into being a manager of slavery on 
behalf of Dutch citizens; it constituted a move from regulation to 
intervention. 


As early as 1844, Baud had informed King William II that 
Suriname could only be kept as a colony if the enslaved were 
emancipated: 


Therefore, emancipation is ... a measure of material necessity; 
otherwise Suriname will inevitably perish because of the 
extinction of its agricultural workers. When emancipation is 
operational, Suriname will produce less than today, but will be 
preserved from complete devastation. In short, it seems that 
emancipation is the only way to save Suriname. (Quoted from 
Willemsen 2006a: 86; emphasis added) 


The implication of the above statement is that the state viewed 
enslaved labour as more productive than free or alternative forms 
of labour. In other words emancipation was not an end in itself; it 
was a means to an end, namely, the preservation of Suriname as a 
Dutch colony. We noted above that one of the major reasons for 
the decline of the enslaved population was the legal abolition and 
suppression of the ‘slave’ trade. Another reason for the decline 
was, as everywhere in the Caribbean, the discrepancy between 
the mortality rate and the reproduction rate. The hard and heavy 
work of the enslaved took its toll on life expectancy. In total, 
13,081 ‘slaves’ died between 1850 and 1859 (1,224 died in 1850, 
1,482 in 1855 and 1,391 in 1859) (see Table 4.2). During the 
same period (1850 to 1859) there were 12,234 recorded births, 
2,722 manumissions, and 822 people classified as escapees or as 
unfit to be used as slaves in the labour process. The enslaved 
population was not reproducing itself. 

Baud had arrived at this conclusion on the basis of statistics 
from the Ministry of Colonies: he found a sharp decline in the 
slave population, from 42,272 in 1833 to 34,773 in 1841 — a drop 
of 18 per cent, amounting to an annual average of 2.25 per cent. 


Table 4.2 Enslaved Population in Suriname 


Year Numbers of Enslaved 
Total Born Deceased Manumitted  Escaped/Written off 


1849 40,311 


1850 39,679 1,342 1,224 258 138 
1851 39,676 1,250 1,544 331 80 
1852 39,309 1,227 1,250 281 118 
1853 39,130 1,205 1,053 302 137 
1854 38,689 1,153 1,191 328 92 
1855 38,006 1,079 1482 237 96 
1856 37,759 1,250 1,194 281 22 
1857 37,175 1,220 1,572 215 17 
1858 36,963 1,289 1,180 236 85 
1859 36,501 1,219 1,391 253 37 
Total 12,234 13,081 py} 822 


Note: Table reproduced from ‘Explanatory Memorandum, Annex 3, Deliberations 
of the Provincial Council 1861-1862’: 462. 


Nevertheless, production remained unaltered, due to an 
increase in productivity on the sugar plantations. This was partly 
caused by the merger of several plantations and by the transport 
of enslaved populations from coffee and cotton plantations. But 
the main reason, as we indicated in the previous chapter, was the 
development of modern technology. 

Before 1855, there were no less than 29 draft abolition 
proposals. To these, the State Committee added three of its own 
making. 

The committee accomplished its task and reported on a series 
of questions related to the problem of slavery. The question arose 
of whether to proceed to immediate and direct emancipation, or 
to start with the proclamation of a transitional period that would 
remove slavery without immediately giving absolute freedom. 
The committee also wondered whether a more substantial 
improvement in the fate of the enslaved - while preserving 
slavery itself — would be a better option. 

In its assessment of emancipation, the committee argued 
strongly in favour of governmental authoritative measures over 
freedmen and several kinds of forced labour. Within this context, 
it was expressing clear opinions and beliefs about civilization and 
barbarism, such as the laziness of ‘the Negro’, his backwardness, 
and his inevitable failure as a free citizen. These opinions, points 


of view and beliefs would completely dominate the debate in the 
Dutch Parliament regarding the legal abolition of slavery. 

While discussing the abolition bill, the Dutch government and 
certain members of parliament repeatedly referred to these ideas 
and beliefs. The State Committee referred to notions of progress 
and civilization derived from the perspective on European history 
that prevailed during that period (Césaire 1972). This perspective 
assumed that mankind experiences a long series of historical 
stages. Each step is characterized by a certain degree of 
development entailing socio-economic progress when compared 
with the previous phase: the first people were hunters and 
gatherers, later they applied themselves to cattle breeding and 
agriculture, and so on. According to this line of reasoning, only 
Europeans had attained the highest level of development and 
civilization by the nineteenth century, because their society was 
driven by commerce and industrial production. This degree of 
progress was defined as civilization. In the committee’s view, a 
society with slaves was clearly situated on a lower scale of 
development: in order to attain civilization, the removal of 
slavery was required, because slavery is an inferior form of 
employment. The enslaved as a group were considered ‘savages’, 
in need of a transitional period to master the essential work ethic, 
behaviour, standards and values of a civilized and well-ordered 
society. A cultural campaign led by the state was necessary to end 
the remnants of African ‘backwardness’ and ‘barbarism’ 
(Willemsen 2006a). 

The State Committee formulated a number of general 
principles and basic assumptions which would influence the 
debate for years to come. First of all, the committee stated that 
slavery in the West Indian colonies had: 


[b]een expanded and protected by the Sovereign of that time 
... and that a series of legal clauses, from later times as well, 
has stipulated that the slaves in the West Indian colonies are 
the legal property of their masters; they are negotiable matter, 
the object of legal business and the subject of deals. 
(Willemsen 2006a) 


Thus the legislature had created legal rights that could not be 
removed or abolished without giving something in exchange: 


hence the committee’s position that the state could not bestow 
emancipation without first compensating the enslavers. 

The committee was far less benevolent towards the enslaved 
population. First of all, it was the emancipated enslaved who 
would have to foot the bill for their liberation: they would have 
to reimburse the state as much as possible. 

The committee argued that the enslaved were at the low end 
of civilization and morality; even those who could be called 
Christians were guilty of ‘polygamy’ and ‘polyandry’. Therefore, if 
the state decided to legally abolish slavery it had to do so for the 
benefit of religion, civilization and the public interest. 
Furthermore, every emancipated enslaved person should be 
constrained to labour. This could be realized if the domination of 
the enslavers was substituted by the authority of the state. 
Finally, the experience of the British and French colonies should 
serve as an example to the Dutch state that the ownership of land 
by the emancipated should never result in ‘a training school for 
laziness’ (Willemsen 2006a). 

It is remarkable that the State Committee refused to use the 
word ‘emancipation’, ‘because the nigger would understand it as a 
permission to idle his days away without any regular job, to 
indulge in lustful passions and to prefer living in the woods, 
beyond the pillars of civilized society’ (Willemsen 2006a). 

The committee preferred talking about ‘the removal of 
masterhood’, because emancipation presupposed a far-reaching 
reorganization of society, and that was the last thing the 
committee wanted. It considered the enslaved as children who 
had to be placed under wardship, thus legitimizing governmental 
authority: 


It is not enough to liberate slaves and give them the 
jurisdiction to enjoy freedom in a barbaric way; they have to 
be guided, to be taught the meaning of freedom in a social 
sense — a sense that does not exist in slavery — with all ensuing 
commitments. The untying of the bonds (the true 
characteristic of slavery) must not go hand-in-hand with the 
sudden release of every commitment that was enforced during 
servitude; most of all, the means must be preserved to enforce 
one of the commitments of every social club: the commitment 
of labour. (Willemsen 2006a: 80) 


The assumption here is that the enslaved had not been working. 

As we see below, this point of view, adhered to during the 
debate by subsequent governments, members of parliament and 
factions, could be traced back to the committee’s report. Its 
publication also gave the public discussion about the legal 
abolition of slavery a serious boost, causing the crystallization of 
various opinions and social currents. At the beginning of the 
1860s, at a time when England and France had long since 
abolished slavery in their colonies, public opinion in the 
Netherlands had also evolved. Thirty years earlier, people talked 
about emancipation as ‘an interference with the law of God ... a 
liberal vision’. Now it was no longer possible to avoid the issue: 
the Netherlands simply had to emancipate its enslaved. 

It is worth noting that neither the State Committee, the 
government, nor members of parliament had any first-hand 
knowledge of the colonies in the West Indies. Hardly any of the 
authorities had visited these countries or spoke the language of 
the enslaved population. Aside from the committee, so-called 
‘experts’ (who had close ties with some of the enslavers) were 
consulted about the social condition of the enslaved. Other 
sources of information were the many pamphlets and addresses of 
interested parties, articles in journals, official letters by governors 
and, based on these, documents written by public servants of the 
Ministry of the Colonies. The enslaved population’s opinion was 
never sought. The ‘silence’ that we encounter in the archives on 
this subject is an indication of the structural exclusion and 
inequality with which the black population have had to struggle. 

Subsequent governments proposed no less than five bills based 
on the reports issued by the State Committee in 1855-56. Every 
single one of them was rejected by the Second Chamber. Twenty- 
nine emancipation motions submitted by various individuals met 
with the same fate. The rejection of so many proposals was 
caused on the one hand by high hopes and on the other by the 
conflicting interests that came into play. In order of priority, we 
should first mention the interest of preserving Suriname as a 
colony producing sugar for the benefit of its master country. The 
second interest is that of the Dutch state. The third is the interests 
of the enslavers. At the bottom was the ‘interests’ of the enslaved 
population. 


It was obvious that one or more of these interests would suffer 
and would even be sacrificed for the sake of the others. But still 
the Second Chamber was unable to choose from among these 
proposals. Only on 16 November 1855 did the Second Chamber 
decide ‘that slavery would be abolished at a time to be 
determined later in a way that would be determined by law’. 

It should be mentioned that until 1856/7, the government 
maintained the principle that the enslaved themselves would have 
to pay the expenses caused by their emancipation. But when 
parliament unequivocally disapproved, it dropped this principle 
(Willemsen 2006a). In 1861, the government was on the eve of 
voting for the final bill regarding the legal abolition of slavery in 
the Dutch West Indian colonies. What were the main points of the 
proposed bill? 

First, with regard to the preservation of Suriname as a colony, 
emancipation had to go hand-in-hand with the immigration of 
free labourers to work on the plantations. 

Secondly, the expenses of emancipation should not be paid by 
the enslaved population but by the state. Here, Asia was called in 
to the rescue. After all the discussions over the heads of the 
enslaved, the Dutch state decided that the abolition of slavery in 
Suriname and the Dutch Antilles was to be financed by surplus 
from the exploitation of Java (Indonesia) (the so-called ‘Indian 
benefits’). To keep these costs as low as possible, a committee was 
appointed (in government circles known as ‘the committee for 
verification of the slaves’) to monitor and accurately record the 
number of enslaved reported by the enslavers. 

Thirdly, the planters were entitled to a form of compensation. 
The amount of financial remittance the planters would receive as 
compensation would be calculated on the basis of the recorded 
numbers. 

Finally, emancipation should not be entrusted to private 
organizations, but would be managed by the state. 

This does not mean, however, that all members of parliament 
were completely convinced of the necessity for the legal abolition 
of slavery. Not everyone wanted to remove ‘the stain on the 
Dutch escutcheon because slavery still exists in some of our 
colonies’. Not everyone wished to ‘wipe out the stain that rests 
upon our fatherland as a slave holding state’, and ‘put an end to a 
situation, where one subject of the Netherlands could arbitrarily 


trade another subject - his fellow man - as merchandise’ 
(Willemsen 2006a). 

There were enough people - and not just in the Second 
Chamber — who still considered the idea of emancipation a folly. 
As in earlier days, some of them continued to equate the enslaved 
more or less with stupid animals. But there were also people who 
were outraged by the mere thought that the Netherlands was the 
only country in Europe that was still protecting and preserving 
slavery. Yet even among those who were absolutely convinced of 
the inevitable legal abolition of an institution thoroughly 
incompatible with the principles of religion, enlightenment and 
civilization, a difference of opinion existed regarding the extent of 
freedom to be granted to the liberated parties — indicated by the 
divergent views about emancipation. 

As a follow-up to the State Committee report, on 20 November 
1861, Mr Loudon, minister of colonies, introduced a bill to 
abolish slavery in the Dutch West Indian colonies. He had been 
assisted by a small committee consisting of C.P. Schimpf, I.J. 
Rammelman Elsevier Jr, Esq. and A.D. Van der Gon Netscher. 
Rammelman Elsevier and Schimpf had previously been governors, 
the former of the Antilles, the latter of Suriname. Van der Gon 
Netscher was considered an expert on Suriname because of his 
close ties with the enslavers and his many publications about the 
colony; this led to the remark of one member of parliament, 
Pieter Philip van Bosse, that the Surinamese enslavers had had a 
considerable impact on the bill through their connection with Van 
der Gon Netscher. The enslaved population were not consulted; 
their voices were not heard. 

The bill was based upon four principles. These principles, also 
known as ‘the complete economy of the law’, were summarized 
by Uhlenbeck, minister of colonies following Loudon: 


that the declaration of freedom must go hand-in-hand with a 
compensation or indemnification for the owners; that the 
declaration of freedom must not be established gradually but 
immediately; that the slave upon his liberation must also 
realize that he is a free man, accepted in the society from 
which he was excluded by birth or any other circumstance; 
that the declaration of freedom must go hand-in-hand with the 
import of new labourers. (Willemsen 2006a: 89) 


The four principles upon which ‘the complete economy of the 
law’ was based and which the minister deemed immutable were: 


i Emancipation had to take place 
right away and not gradually. 

2. The master enslavers were 
entitled to some sort of 
compensation or 
indemnification. 

3. The government would supervise 
freedmen/women for a period of 
ten years. 

4. Immigration was to be under the 
control and supervision of the 
government. 


Let us now take a closer look at the deliberations and the 
debate surrounding the most important articles of the bill, to 
ascertain which views and notions about liberty prevailed and 
whose interests were given priority. We do this by going beyond 
narrow historic narratives, within a broader world political, 
economic and historical context. This is necessary because legal 
abolition had implications for social formation and social thought. 


MODALITIES OF ABOLITION: PROGRESSIVE CONTROL VERSUS 
TRANSFORMATIVE CHANGE 


Given the fact that the legal abolition of the trade in humans had 
been imposed on the Dutch by Britain and the enslaved 
population was on the decline, the question was not why Dutch 
chattel slavery had to be abolished, but when and how much 
freedom the liberated enslaved should be given. The government 
set the parameters for the policy direction and opened the 
floodgates of parliamentary debate. Not only did the question of 
how much freedom the would-be emancipated people would get 
generate parliamentary debate, but also the policy and practice 
that emanated from that debate determined the quality of 
emancipation. Let us take these issues in turn, starting with the 


debate. 


Abolition and Progressive Control 


Part of the essence of chattel slavery is to force people to work 
without their consent or contract and without pay (Fogel 1989). 
The purpose of legal abolition was to ensure that those who had 
once worked without consent or contract would after legal 
abolition work with consent or contract, and with pay. In other 
words the Atlantic slavery was a legal institution sanctioned by 
the state. The state provided the policy framework and the police 
and soldiers needed to ensure security for the enslavers to help 
suppress the enslaved. The state also taxed the enslavers to 
bolster the state. State officials, including monarchs, also had 
shares in companies that dealt with the ‘slave’ trade and slavery. 
The State Committee recommended that the process of consent or 
contract had to be done in such a way that it did not get out of 
control or threaten the enslavers or the Dutch governing 
authorities. This process constitutes what Mullard has referred to 
as progressive control. Progressive control is defined as a dynamic 
process: 


[w]hich, observed in and endorsed by policies, practices, 
official statements and the like, is oriented and continuously 
moves towards newer forms of control which, in turn, are called 
for as a result of changes in the material and structural 
conditions, consciousnesses and resistances that distinguish 
the character of a Europeanized society at any specific time. 
(Mullard 1988: 362; emphasis added) 


According to the adherents of progressive control, a law that 
‘suddenly’ liberated the enslaved population would be interpreted 
by that population as ‘the license to lead an idle and drifting 
existence’ (Willemsen 2006a). They did not go so far as to openly 
approve of slavery, but they thought that the black population 
had to be prepared for freedom; they considered that complete 
freedom was premature. 

So progressive control does not mean no change; but rather a 
change that maintains and regulates existing dominant- 


dominated relations. Those who supported this view belonged to 
the advocates of state control and, though the enslaved were not 
consulted, claimed that this control was in the best interests of 
the enslaved. In an earlier explanatory memorandum, the 
government had supported this point of view, stating that the 
enslaved population was unfamiliar with family life (Willemsen 
2006a). 

We have seen that the enslaved population was already in 
decline under the supervision of the enslavers. And according to 
the line of thinking of those who advocated progressive control, 
liberated enslaved persons would not take the slightest interest in 
the fate of the handicapped, the elderly and the sick, or women 
and children; this lack of care and help would bring about the 
untimely deaths of many people, further reducing the population. 

Therefore, the black man needed to be prepared for social 
freedom, educated into becoming a religious and morally more 
mature person, and moulded into an industrious and worthy 
member of society. This might succeed by forcefully restraining 
‘idleness and vagrancy’ among the freedmen. One delegate 
wondered whether emancipation would improve or worsen the 
condition of the enslaved. In his opinion, the biggest problem was 
not so much the cost of emancipation as ‘the slave’s nature’. 
Given his ‘nature’, freedom could only civilize a black person 
‘when he is put in a situation where labour is inevitable for the 
gratification of his needs and where he finds the opportunity to 
communicate with more civilized people’. 


In justification of why the freedom of the emancipated 
population should be restricted, one of the parliamentarians, 
Dirks, reminded the chamber that: 


[a] negro remains a negro, and attempting to make anything 
other of the blackmoor is futile. Labour in the field is 
particularly problematic. The white man, it is said in 
Suriname, does not work in the field, which means that it is 
shameful. A free man, says the slave, wears shoes and a blue 
or yellow hat. But a free man does not work. Free is equal. I 
can do anything and do not have to work. (Willemsen 2006a: 
91) 


Apparently the honourable parliamentarian had taken upon 
himself to think for the enslaved without the latter’s consent. 

Another line of reasoning of the enslavers was that the work of 
the enslaved population could not be counted as work. Thus most 
members of parliament felt that black people would simply 
translate freedom into the right to wear shoes and an exemption 
from labour. The common view was that black people have few 
needs and that a piece of land with a cabin and some poultry 
would suffice to succumb to a life of dolce far niente. The black 
population would want to lead a life secluded from civilization — 
and the abundance of fertile land in a country as sparsely 
populated as Suriname would offer them every opportunity to do 
so. Therefore, the black man had to be prepared for his freedom 
and gradually taught what life in a ‘civilized’ society meant. In 
other words the enslaved, who were to be ‘emancipated’, should 
not confuse freedom with equality. To ensure that the would-be 
emancipated did not confuse freedom with equality, a speaker, de 
Raadt, further noted that: 


[clivilisation does not tolerate jumps, and social freedom, in 
its most noble meaning, is not achievable for those who can 
enjoy it on the basis of a combination of disposition or 
training and self-control ... But it is then doubly necessary to 
guide them in the process of transition from slavery to 
freedom and to protect them from themselves and from giving 
in to temptations that would corrupt them. (Willemsen 2006a: 
92-3) 


These members of parliament forcefully and repeatedly argued 
that the black population had a low level of civilization and thus 
would not be interested in regular jobs. Abandoned to his fate, 
the black man would return to his natural state, ‘which seems so 
alluring to these barbarian people’. Once liberated, the black 
population would view freedom as idleness and vagrancy, as a 
deliverance from work and/or a flight to the woods to seek their 
own interpretation of liberty: mere pleasure. This tendency 
towards idleness, emptiness and vagrancy — which the advocates 
of this way of thinking called ‘the harmful consequences of 
freedom’ — must be vigorously suppressed. For this very reason 
these people supported a period of transition controlled by the 


state, or ‘state control’. 

From their patronizing point of view they pleaded for the 
institution of apprenticeship, analogous with the system that was 
introduced by the British government. They viewed the enslaved 
population as stupid and lazy people who had to get used to 
freedom and therefore had to be protected against themselves. 
They gave the impression that they did not want to abandon the 
liberated slaves to their fate, but were instead aiming to help and 
protect them. In their rhetoric, the enslaved were depicted as 
passive and submissive creatures. Slavery was represented as a 
form of humanitarianism, combining a paternalistic relationship 
with camaraderie between enslaver and enslaved. 

Again, the important implication of these views is that we 
should not confuse legal abolition with emancipation. Legal 
abolition is an act of legislation, whereas emancipation is a 
cultural, social, political and economic process. This process, it 
was articulated, should be guided by the state. Moreover, 


state supervision is not so much needed for the improvement 
and education of the adults, who have already developed their 
characters and acquired certain habits, but it is useful and 
necessary for the next generation, to give this generation a 
different perspective to their parents by means of Christian 
and academic education and good examples. (Willemsen 
2006a: 96) 


The black population had to be socially engineered. 

Supporters of this position alluded to ‘foreign colonies’ where, 
according to the authorities, ‘a significant part of the Negro 
population is living in the woods; instead of bettering themselves, 
their laziness, immorality and vulgar wrongdoings have sharply 
increased, causing a severe deterioration of their situation’. The 
Netherlands should not follow this example, for otherwise the 
millions spent on emancipation would be put to bad use. 
Therefore, the freedmen had to be guided during a period of 
transition and must learn to make more efficient use of their 
newly acquired freedom, not only for themselves but also for the 
benefit of society. Furthermore, they must be taught to lead an 
industrious and orderly life and to use their freedom well and 
sensibly by sustaining their livelihood without becoming a burden 


to others. 

We noted earlier that not every African was fit to be captured 
in Africa to be transported for enslavement in the Americas (see 
Chapter 2). In a similar vein, according to Mr de Raadt, not all 
the enslaved were fit for emancipation. To drive this message 
home, the speaker noted that: 


[i]t may be necessary to declare that this is applicable to the 
entire generation that is currently undergoing emancipation. 
Giving complete freedom without any restriction to people 
who will now act as children in society and who view 
inactivity as the primary right of freedom, who can obtain 
everything that they need in an exceptionally mild climate, 
with few needs, without performing any work worthy of note 
—I wonder, where would that lead to? (Willemsen 2006a: 98) 


This speaker seems to have had the ability to predict the 
inevitable social formation that would emerge after legal 
abolition! 

The majority of the members of parliament were not willing to 
grant the enslaved population unconditional liberty. The enslaved 
were considered as being at the low end of the scale of 
civilization, people who would behave as children and for whom 
freedom meant the privilege of not having to work. To strengthen 
their argument, these members of parliament repeatedly referred 
to the French and British colonies, where disturbances had 
occurred after emancipation and where freedmen had supposedly 
been unwilling to accomplish regular (i.e. forced) labour on the 
plantations. 

In support of this perspective, another parliamentarian, 
Duymaer van Twist, posed two questions, and answered them, as 
follows: 


What is the slave’s great objection to slavery? What is, for 
him, the essence of slavery? Labour — labour that he is forced 
to perform from his youth by the lash of the whip. This is why 
he hates labour and slavery. 


Mr van Twist went on to pose a third question, namely: ‘Or do 


you believe that he is oppressed by slavery because the 
deprivation of human rights prevents him from developing freely 
and independently?’ (Willemsen 2006a: 99; emphasis added). 


Van Twist’s reply to his own question is this: 


I do not believe so. It is the labour that oppresses him. For 
him, freedom is the freedom not to labour. It is the freedom 
that he desires, that he will seek and that prompts him to flee 
into the wilderness, where he is sure that he will not be found 
and where his urge not to work will prevail. (Willemsen 
2006a) 


Two observations may be made about this statement; first, 
clearly Duymaer van Twist knew what human rights were; but he 
thought they were not applicable to blacks or the enslaved. The 
second observation is that van Twist observed that the notion of 
freedom among the enslaved was bound to be different from that 
of the enslavers. These observations undermine the views of 
historians such as Eltis and Emmer, who argue that we cannot use 
our current knowledge to judge the actions of past generations. 

To conclude his plea, van Twist posed and answered two final 
questions: 


What is there to prevent him from doing this? What would 
prompt him to work? Neither in his habits, nor his minimal 
needs nor his current level of development and civilization can 
such a stimulus be found. And as long as such a stimulus is 
lacking it must be imposed from the outside, he must be 
forced to work and not flee into the wilderness if necessary. 
The law, in accordance with nature, gives the father power 
over his child, the guardian power over the minor. A person 
who has not achieved a level of civilization and development 
that will enable him to be free and independent will abuse the 
freedom. (Willemsen 2006a) 


The racist context of their plea aside, those of van Twist’s 
persuasion had made their point, namely, that legal abolition is 
not the same as emancipation. They were in favour of legal 


abolition, but not of emancipation. 

As we noted above, progressive control does not mean lack of 
change, or no change. Rather it refers to changes on a horizontal 
continuum designed to maintain the dominant—dominated 
relationship for which change was called for in the first place. 
One of the ways to maintain control over the emancipated 
enslaved was to tie them to the plantations and thus ensure the 
availability of their labour through a system of apprenticeship. 
However, as we see below, the official discourse revolved around 
the notion that apprenticeship was necessary to civilize the 
enslaved after legal abolition; they were not capable, it was 
argued, of taking care of themselves. 

Let us consider alternative views on legal abolition and 
emancipation in the Dutch parliament at the time. 


Abolition and Transformative Change 


Emancipation entails the liberation of the enslaved from slavery 
or bondage. In a narrow sense, the act of legal abolition of slavery 
can be considered as emancipation. However as we noted above 
and argue below, this is not sufficient, because the Dutch 
governing authorities went a step further by compensating 
enslavers for losing formal control over the enslaved. The state 
took over the task of control. Emancipation is embedded in 
transformative change, which: 


[e]ntails a special kind of break from former policies and 
practices and the relations in which they arise. Such a break 
encompasses not only a qualitatively different perspective 
from that which dominates, but, in the challenge, there also 
lives an idea of an opposite conception of approach, policy 
and practice; one which reflects a transcension rather than a 
progression from one state to another state of things. In other 
words, the kind of break which characterizes this kind of 
change cannot be seen merely as a shift from one position to 
another within a preconceived or determined framework. It is 
a break which necessitates the occurrence of a transformation 
of the existing, dominant framework, or, in policy terms, the 
social transference and exchange of one set of policies based 
upon one set of beliefs to another oppositional set based upon 


an oppositional set of beliefs. (Mullard 1988: 363; emphasis 
added) 


Clearly transformative change aims at vertical change in which 
the dominant-dominated relationship is transformed into one of 
equal relations. This brings us to the perspectives on legal 
abolition and emancipation of those parliamentarians whose 
views were in opposition to those on the progressive-control 
continuum. 

To begin with, in response to the view that the unrestricted 
freedom of the enslaved would neither be good for them nor safe 
for the enslavers, one speaker, Mr Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, posed 
the following question: ‘Has the terrible yoke that oppressed 
slaves for so many years not taught them enough about this, so 
that it is necessary to devote another ten years to teaching them 
how to work?’ (Willemsen 2006a: 94). 

The speaker posed another question and answered it as 
follows: 


After all, what motivates the slaves to flee into the jungle? 
Nothing other than slavery, but, when they are freed, why 
would they not enjoy their freedom in the colony as much as 
in the jungle, which would not then be so exceptionally 
attractive? (Willemsen 2006a: 100) 


Elout van Soeterwoude, a former member of the Executive 
Committee to Abolish Slavery (Maatschappij tot Afschaffing van 
de Slavernij), was among the members of parliament who 
favoured legal abolition and emancipation. These members cited 
examples that proved that the liberated black population, in 
Suriname as well as in the English colonies, was anything but 
lazy. For instance, in 1861, enslaved Surinamese who had been 
liberated thanks to collections taken up by sympathizing citizens 
of Amsterdam succeeded in saving, out of their own wages, the 
sum of 4,958 guilders in order to purchase the freedom of others. 


I believe that this is proof that they are not actually so 
inferior, or that they have some realisation of the value of 
freedom, some understanding of decency, some feeling of 


gratitude towards those who helped them, that they desire to 
preserve the worthiness of what they have received and to 
share it with others. (Willemsen 2006a: 94) 


As in England, where almost every abolitionist was against the 
system of ‘apprenticeship’, active anti-slavery forces in the Dutch 
parliament opposed this bill. One of their most important 
arguments was that a government in favour of state control and 
coercion does not have much trust in the principle of freedom. 
The adherents of this point of view — who constituted an absolute 
minority - wanted to liberate the enslaved population without 
further delay. They strongly objected to the fact that the enslaved 
would not get full possession of their freedom, and characterized 
the proposed freedom as some sort of ‘intermediate situation’ 
between slavery and freedom, which could hardly be called total 
freedom. Slavery, some members claimed, would continue to exist 
for another ten years in the colony of Suriname, though under a 
different name. 


The advocates of this view wished to grant the enslaved their 
freedom ‘purement et simplement’ as one of them said, without 
reservation, without restriction, without delay. Therefore, they 
pleaded for a simple and immediate declaration of freedom with 
no limitations, modifications, clauses or conditions. Otherwise, 
they reasoned, the enslaved would be mystified. They insisted 
upon immediate and full emancipation with no period of 
transition or apprenticeship, which they called ‘half-hearted’, 
‘double-faced’ and ‘camouflaged slavery’. 

Some critics of the bill stated that it was impossible to know 
the joy of freedom without being free. They called the idea of 
trying to make people familiar with freedom through forced 
labour an illusion. They also referred to the example of the 
English colonies, where in 1833 the enslaved were declared free 
but actually were not — because of their apprenticeship. At first, 
the duration of the supervision was set at twelve years, a little 
later at six years, and soon afterwards, when its pointlessness was 
recognized, it was reduced to four years. 

The supporters of this idea did not think that the state should 
place adults under guardianship. The wonderful principle of 
freedom, soon to be granted to the enslaved, could only be 


restricted through attempts to keep law and order in the colony. 
They did not object to some preventative and, if necessary, 
repressive measure in the period before, during and after 
emancipation. They stressed that the subjugated black population 
had been promised liberty for 30 years, and they blamed the 
government for not keeping its promise. They mocked a bill that 
began with the words, ‘You are free’, and then continued, ‘but for 
such and such a number of years you will not fully enjoy 
freedom’. 

The most forceful advocate of emancipation and opponent of 
progressive control of abolition at that time was the 
parliamentary liberal van Bosse. He invited those who were in 
favour of progressive control and apprenticeship to imagine their 
own reasoning as follows: 


You are free, but you are obliged to continue labouring, to 
stay in the district where you live. You will be punished by the 
police if you rest for too long or if you show the least 
resistance to the precautionary measures that we approve. Is 
that the situation that is least similar to the image that an 
average slave’s mind can and must have of freedom? Is that a 
situation that the slaves will meekly accept when they 
compare it with what they know about their brothers in 
neighbouring colonies? Will they not sooner regard it as a 
deception that means that being free may have worse 
consequences than if, purement et simplement, freedom is 
granted? I fear that such a situation will produce much worse 
consequences than unconditional freedom. (Willemsen 2006a: 
102) 


Van Bosse argued that the enslaved population would be greatly 
disappointed. The impact of emancipation upon the enslaved 
would be intensified by feelings of disappointment and 
mystification when it became clear that freedom amounted to 
little more than false freedom. The fear that a return to slavery 
remained possible — even after liberation — would never leave the 
minds of the enslaved population. 

Van Bosse considered the bill incompatible with the way he 
felt the enslaved thought about liberty. They would view the 
proffered freedom as a mystification. He proved to be the 


strongest advocate of immediate freedom ‘purement et simplement’. 
According to Willemsen, the way van Bosse has been depicted in 
Surinamese historiography - as someone who did not always 
make the best decisions for Suriname — must be put into proper 
perspective and revised (Willemsen 2006a). Few members in the 
chamber pleaded so openly for the introduction of a system of 
free labour in Suriname. Apart from van Bosse, Van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt also belonged to this group. It was the desire of these 
members that, after their liberation, the enslaved would have the 
freedom to choose the labour they preferred. Van Bosse attacked 
the so-called free labour that the bill wanted to introduce in 
Suriname. He put forward an amendment to give freedmen the 
best opportunities to work for themselves; to conclude labour 
contracts voluntarily and to discuss their salaries freely with the 
plantation owners. He was the only one who wondered whether it 
would be acceptable, from the principles of modern economics, 
for the state to act as a deliverer of labourers and spend the 
taxpayers’ money on making the plantation enterprises more 
comfortable and less expensive. He called the far-reaching state 
intervention with the supply of new labourers for the plantations 
a ‘big economic heresy’. 

To prevent any misunderstandings, it must be noted, however, 
that the members of parliament who favoured legal abolition also 
imposed some limits on the freedom they wanted to bestow upon 
freedmen. No one was clearer on this subject than the member 
Heemskerk Azn. Those who defend liberty, he said, do not want 
lawlessness; they are merely aiming at personal, not political 
freedom. Personal freedom has its limits and is compatible with 
rigid enforcement of the law by the police and with measures 
concerning public order. ‘It is out of the question to give a Negro 
who was a slave yesterday political rights tomorrow.’ 

During the debate, adherents and opponents of the bill 
bombarded each other with all kinds of arguments. Thus, 
advocates of the law said that it was based on the advice of 
people who were living in Suriname or who knew the colony. The 
critics were reproached for never having visited the colony and 
never having seen a slave. The retort was that it was unnecessary 
to be acquainted with slaves in order to judge the principles of 
the law. In this context, an imaginary conversation with a black 
slave was mentioned, which we do not want to withhold from our 


readers. Member Tutein Nolthenius, a supporter of the law, 
reproached his critical colleague van Bosse for having had an 
imaginary conversation with a black man in which he said: ‘You 
are free.’ Tutein Nolthenius went to the ‘heart of the matter’ along 
the following lines: 


‘You are free.’ When the negro jumped for joy he added: ‘but 
you must continue to work here, and if you do not work hard 
enough we will punish you’. The negro replied: ‘That is a 
deception’, and left angrily. He had now become dangerous. If 
I had been there I would have told the shouting negro: ‘A 
propos, friend, come here for a moment. This gentleman has 
told you several things, but has actually not yet told you about 
the heart of the matter. He has forgotten a few minor issues, 
which I shall add. He has forgotten to tell you - you can 
henceforth no longer be sold, and you may also be pleased to 
learn — you will henceforth have to work like me and others in 
order to earn your daily bread, but you will be paid for all 
your work, and what you receive for it will be your property. 
You will therefore be able to own property and have a family, 
and your children will no longer belong to the slave master as 
slave children, but to you. And if you behave properly and 
meet your obligations, you will be completely free in ten 
years.’ This is what the esteemed delegate forgot to say to the 
negro; but if that imaginary negro received the idea of naively 
asking me: ‘Why has the other master only told me half of 
what he knew?’ then, Mr Chairman, I would find it somewhat 
difficult to answer him. (Willemsen 2006a: 104; emphasis 
added) 


Though Tutein Nolthenius was holding an _ imaginary 
conversation, it can be discerned that it contained elements of 
truth, for example, about deliberate social engineering to prevent 
the formation of families under the enslaved. 

In response to this, van Bosse questioned why we should 
equate legal abolition with emancipation and continued in the 
following words: 


If that reasoning and thinking negro of the speaker from 
Hoorn (Mr Tutein Nolthenius) was present at this meeting, 
what would he say? You give me a great deal, but what have I 
discovered? People tell me: you will own property. I was told 
that 25 or 30 years ago. You will have a family. I had been 
told this long ago. You will not be moved from one plantation 
to another. That was already part of the government 
regulations when I was a slave. What has become of all these 
privileges? Nothing! Now people say: there will be one law. 
But the speaker from Hoorn is starting to go further than the 
law. ‘If you behave properly’, he says, ‘you will be free in ten 
years.’ But this is not part of the law — it simply states that I 
will be under the supervision of the state for ten years. You 
now start to talk of a period that may still be extended ... 

You see, gentlemen, that if a negro were to reason along 
these lines he would quickly draw the conclusion, ‘You are just 
telling stories.’ If I wish I can obtain my freedom by crossing 
the border into the British colony. But there I can get 
everything that you give me, and something more, and to 
which I attach much greater value — the freedom to travel and 
work as I please.’ (Willemsen 2006a: 104-5) 


We noted above that the legal abolition of the Atlantic slave trade 
was imposed on the Dutch by Britain; van Bosse’s observations 
also indicate that the earlier legal abolition of slavery in the 
British and French territories had an impact on the Dutch 
parliamentary debate. 

Following the example in the English colonies, the advocates 
of granting immediate and complete legal freedom tried to 
shorten the period of state control from ten to four years. Though 
admitting that reducing this period did not remove their 
objections to forced labour, they considered this option the lesser 
evil. This attempt failed because the government did not want to 
give up the ten-year state control, and the minister of colonies 
threatened time and again to withdraw the law if ‘the economy of 
the law’ was endangered. What the government did accept was 
the proposal to introduce the words ‘not exceeding’, so that the 
ten-year period could not be extended; if circumstances 
permitted, it could even be reduced. 

The anti-slavery forces in the Second Chamber wanted to give 


the enslaved — following their liberation — the freedom to choose 
the job they preferred. A liberated enslaved person should not be 
coerced into forced labour; it should be up to him to decide which 
work he wanted to do. He should be provided with opportunities 
to work for himself, to conclude labour contracts voluntarily and 
to negotiate his salary freely. In short, this was a plea for a direct 
transition to the system of wage work. Compulsory labour should 
only be inflicted upon those who did not want to work and who 
abandoned themselves to vagrancy and idleness. 

But is emancipation involving forced labour any different from 
camouflaged slavery? In such a case, is individual masterhood not 
simply substituted by the authority of the state? In the preceding 
pages we have produced many arguments that endorse such a 
point of view. In the chamber, Member Boreel van Hogelanden 
developed a strong counter-argument: 


Is a slave paid for all the labour he performs? Can he choose 
where and when he wishes to labour, change masters every 
year, be the father of his own family, master in his own home, 
become the owner of his field, live under the same criminal 
and civil law as other inhabitants, to whom only the law will 
say — you will not be idle in the interests of society, just as the 
law here says, for the benefit of society — you will not beg on 
the street in order to live off charity. (Willemsen 2006a: 106) 


Obviously, Boreel van Hogelanden defined freedom in a negative 
sense: as slavery without floggings and without detention of 
person or property. 

Unlike in Suriname, the enslaved population in the Dutch 
Antilles was immediately ‘brought into the full enjoyment of 
man’s most valuable possession’ on 1 July 1863. The enslaved got 
their freedom right away, without being subjected to any kind of 
forced labour. The government’s proposition to establish state 
control (except for Curacao and Sint Maarten) for a maximum of 
five years was rejected by a vote of 28 to 24. One might then ask 
why the enslaved on the islands got their freedom immediately, 
while those in Suriname did not. 

In the English system, the enslaved remained enslaved as long 
as the apprenticeship lasted. In practice, apprenticeship differed 
very little from slavery. In the Dutch system, the enslaved were 


liberated but state control was forced upon them. The English 
apprentices were obliged to remain with their enslavers; in the 
Dutch system, freedmen had, at least in some cases, the limited 
possibility of choosing their own ‘masters’. That was the only 
important difference. As Member Van Luynden stated: ‘In the 
Dutch system they say: “You are free”, followed by: “during so 
many years you will not fully taste the joy of freedom.”’ (In the 
French colonies, emancipation had occurred in 1848 without state 
control or apprenticeship.) 

The State Committee remarked that there were no forests on 
the islands (in contrast with Suriname) where one could 
withdraw and be self-supporting. The islands were not plantation 
economies: to a large extent they were barren and had to obtain 
provisions from elsewhere. For freedmen this implied that they 
inevitably had to work to buy provisions. Hence the remark by 
Mijer, a conservative member of parliament, that ‘hunger [will] 
take care of what in Suriname only the fruit of wise state 
intervention can achieve’. This strong incentive to work was 
absent in Suriname. Nearly all the land on the islands, however, 
was private property and there was a surplus rather than a 
shortage of work. For freedmen, the only real alternative to 
starvation was wage work, if necessary combined with some sort 
of self-sufficiency. The influence of this incentive caused the 
group of free people, which on Curacao was twice as large as the 
slave population, to set the latter a good example. ‘The continual 
contact between these two parts of the population made the 
slaves more adaptable to the joy of freedom than elsewhere’ 
(Willemsen 2006a: 109). 

Thus the colonial authorities considered the gap between free 
coloured people and the enslaved on Curacao less important than 
in Suriname. For example, it was not deemed necessary to deny 
the enslaved the right to wear shoes. On holidays, the enslaved 
were just as well dressed as their enslavers. Still, the government 
thought that the islands, apart from Curacao, could not do 
without state control. They proposed this measure to combat so- 
called excesses and lawlessness. Van Bosse criticized this position, 
pointing out that countering lawlessness was always the 
government’s obligation. 

Whereas in the case of Suriname state control was deemed 
necessary for the preservation of sugar production, no such 


argument existed for the islands. A considerable part of the 
chamber was eager to emphasize that the enslaved on the islands 
were predominately craftsmen, with a higher level of 
development than the ordinary enslaved man who worked in the 
field. Therefore, they were more ‘open’ to freedom than the mass 
of labourers on the sugar plantations. Not only did craftsmen 
usually have a higher level of development; at auctions they also 
fetched higher prices than other enslaved men. State control 
would give freedmen less freedom of movement than they now 
had; this would be similar to the case of many shipyard workers 
who, in spite of their situation, seldom attempted to escape. The 
enslaved on the islands were also ‘more open’ to liberty because 
almost all of them were Christians. The general propagation of 
Christianity would guarantee that the transition to freedom would 
be less problematic. Finally, the enslaved on Sint Eustatius and 
Saba had the advantage of speaking English, the language of their 
masters. Consequently, they were familiar with the white man’s 
mentality, particularly concerning emancipation. 

The argument that the enslaved on the islands would be more 
open to freedom is somewhat curious since many carpenters and 
other craftsmen were active on every sugar plantation in 
Suriname. Moreover, as we see in the next chapter, the influence 
of the Moravian Brethren and the Roman Catholic Church among 
the enslaved population in Suriname was underestimated. On the 
other hand, it is true that the enslavers in Curacao had invested in 
the enslaved population and had schooled a great number of them 
in some type of craft; the rental income from these craftsmen’s 
labour was the livelihood of many enslavers. But whether all 
these arguments were valid or not, state control was never 
established on the islands; immediately after legal abolition, 
freedmen were granted complete freedom and all civil rights. 

As will become clear in a moment, at the end of the debate, 
those in favour of transformative change were in the minority. 
This gave those in favour of progressive control the power to 
translate their perspectives into policy and practice. 

It is worth mentioning that in England, the discussion 
regarding the emancipation law lasted more than three months, 
and in the Netherlands it lasted eight days - from 2 to 10 July 
1862. This was unparalleled in Dutch parliamentary history; even 
later, ‘the West’ never preoccupied the chamber for such a long 


period. This was mostly because of the deliberations surrounding 
Article 2: ‘Because of the abolition of slavery, slave owners will 
receive compensation.’ 

Indemnification or compensation for slaves was not on the 
agenda. Willemsen has noted that Elout van Soeterwoude was the 
only member of parliament who casually wondered if the 
enslaved were entitled to some sort of compensation. In the Dutch 
Parliament he was the first who, with remarkable foresight, raised 
the matter of reparation or compensation for the enslaved 
population — an issue that 140 years later would again arouse 
emotions. So far as we can discern, nobody in the chamber took 
this up and the matter of compensation for the enslaved died a 
premature death. 

So here we are again. Three centuries after Las Casas and 
Septlveda debated the humanity of Native Americans and 
Africans, the Dutch parliament was debating the humanity of an 
enslaved population; but this time not in the name of God, but on 
behalf of Dutch citizens. Let us return to the issue of citizenship in 
order to understand why the government decided to compensate 
the enslavers and not the enslaved. 


ABOLITION AND CITIZENSHIP 


We mentioned in Chapter 2 that after the French Revolution, 
European citizens became stakeholders in their states. At the 
background of the issue of slavery and abolition is the fact that 
European citizens, who became colonists of large territories such 
as the United States and Brazil, had revolted against their mother 
countries and formed independent states to manage their own 
enslaved populations (see Chapter 6). Thus, viewed in the context 
of ‘citizens as stakeholders in the state’, the legal abolition debate 
was a discussion between the government as the custodian of the 
state, and representatives of the enslavers as citizens. The 
enslaved were considered as subhuman and_ non-citizens. 
Abolition and emancipation thus constituted a conflict resolution 
between the Dutch state and sections of its citizens. 

To enforce their point of view, as we have seen, supporters of 
the bill repeatedly referred to the disturbances that had taken 
place in the English and French colonies. They viewed these 


events as a classic example of the way things should not be 
handled: the plantation owners were ruined, freedmen had turned 
away from the plantations and refused to work when there was 
enough land where they could settle, the English treasury had lost 
a great deal of money, and the British economy was suffering 
from reduced imports from the Caribbean territory. 

To members who supported legal abolition, the West Indian 
form of emancipation was, on the contrary, a source of inspiration 
from which lessons could be learned. And so they wondered why 
the government, in spite of the negative experience of the British 
with apprenticeship, still proposed establishing state control. 


What lessons could be learned from the emancipation in the 
Caribbean territory? This was the subject of an intense debate 
throughout the nineteenth century. Alexis de Tocqueville 
concluded in 1839 that a period of transition after emancipation 
was necessary to keep the plantation system from falling apart; at 
the same time, he remarked that the system of apprenticeship had 
failed, because in the eyes of the black population it was too close 
to slavery. He suggested another solution: the state should 
intervene between the two parties — planters and liberated slaves. 
The state had to see to it that the blacks would still offer their 
services to the plantation owners — that is, on the government’s 
conditions — and that they would not fall back into barbarism and 
idleness. 

It is clear that white people defined freedom for blacks in a 
very narrow and limited way, as though they could not 
understand what freedom meant to the blacks. They realized that 
the government had liberated the blacks, but on the other hand 
they still wanted to exercise supervision over them. That is why 
conflicts arose from the very first working day. To the plantation 
owners, freedom still meant hierarchy and masterhood —- not a 
right for the black population, but a privilege. In their concept, 
legal freedom did not signify economic independence or equal 
civil and political rights for the blacks; hence the pressure on 
freedmen to negotiate labour contracts, while they were denied 
equal rights. In addition, severe punishments were meted out 
whenever a contract was not honoured — a desire to preserve the 
plantation system remained (Willemsen 2006a). 

The equation of labour with civilization can be found in the 


Dutch answer to emancipation. What was the difference between 
the English system of apprenticeship and the Dutch system of 
state control? According to Uhlenbeck, the minister of colonies, 
the Dutch system was completely different: while the English 
apprenticeship was actually a substitution for slavery, the Dutch 
declaration of liberty preceded state control. In the words of the 
minister of colonies: 


That kind of control is completely different from what this 
Government is proposing. The Negroes remained slaves and 
that is the reason why that supervision had an adverse effect. 
England had to give in to the pressure of the Negroes: on the 
one hand, they were somewhat released from the most 
crushing bonds, but on the other hand, they did not have the 
feeling of being free since they remained bound to the 
masters, obliged to work for them without getting paid and 
bound to the penal code that was enforced upon them under 
the pressure of slavery. What the Netherlands intends to do is 
of a completely different nature. We merely want to restrain 
lawlessness when the bonds of slavery are untied; we want 
supervision to avoid a large number of labourers being 
unemployed and therefore unable to provide their own 
livelihood. (Willemsen 2006a: 108) 


Not only was the Dutch government using Britain as a mirror 
to its policy but also, following Uhlenbeck’s lead, the government 
took the point of view that the enslaved population was 
uncivilized, stupid, childish, lazy and incapable of handling 
liberty. Uhlenbeck felt that the enslaved would not understand 
the true meaning of freedom and should learn to become 
industrious and useful. They should acquire notions and feelings 
that would bring them closer to those who were born free. In the 
explanatory memorandum for the bill regarding the legal 
abolition of slavery in the colony of Suriname, prejudice and 
racist views are abundant. There is, for instance, mention of the 
fact that daily contact between a white and a black person is the 
motor of civilization for blacks. 

This line of thinking implied that there was no room for the 
independent economic development of the black population — for 
example, as farmers. Using the future alienation between blacks 


and whites - which would be ‘detrimental to the black 
civilization’ - as a pretext, the enslavers’ interests were served. 
According to Willemsen, this explains why the government and 
the colonial authority were for a long time disinclined to 
stimulate small agricultural projects among freedmen. Even 
access to the land was denied, forcing them to work on the 
plantations. 

Furthermore, the government clearly stated that reason and 
experience had taught them that, in the transition from slavery to 
civil liberty, the joys of freedom should at first be somewhat 
restricted, in the interest of the persons involved as well as in the 
common interest. During the general discussion, the minister of 
colonies stated that from his knowledge of ‘the nature of the 
negro and the character of tropical tribes in general, state control 
would be necessary and useful’ for those who were going to be 
released from their crushing bonds. In line with the dominant 
social thought, the minister argued, with great bravura, that the 
nature of black people made it necessary ‘to treat them as infants 
who need council, guidance and support from their guardian’. He 
defended state control with the argument that ‘it was necessary to 
teach the liberated slaves to live within a family, to make them 
accustomed to labour for their own profit, to restrain them from 
excesses, and most of all, to lead adolescents to a higher social 
level through schooling and religious education’. He received 
much support, especially for what he called the reform of 
character — in particular of black youths. 


This state control is not absolutely necessary for the 
amelioration and education of those who are already adults, 
whose character and behaviour have embraced a specific way 
of life, but it is useful and necessary for the coming 
generation, in order to give that generation, through Christian 
education, proper schooling and good examples, an attitude 
unlike that of their parents. (Willemsen 2006a: 96) 


This is the world turned upside down; the very people who 
abducted Africans and prevented them from forming families 
under slavery now turn to accuse them of being incapable of 
family life. 

The Dutch government believed that a period of ten years 


would be necessary to accustom the freedmen to wage work. The 
idea, as we saw above, was that without firm guidance from the 
state, the liberated slaves would discard any kind of personal 
labour contract and flee to the woods in pursuit of the pleasure 
they thought freedom entailed: the privilege of not having to 
work. Therefore, this proclivity to idleness and vagrancy should 
be forcefully suppressed. 

Some members of parliament defended state control out of a 
sincere concern for the freedmen they were trying to protect. 
They thought it impossible to liberate 33,000 Surinamese natives 
one day and then abandon them to their fate ‘without any 
courtyard or roof’. If the enslaved did not possess any shelter or 
land the day after their liberation, they would have every reason 
to move into the woods and revert to a primitive state. To prevent 
such disorder and chaos, the Netherlands needed to be willing to 
undergo some sacrifices for these freedmen, because immediately 
after legal abolition, the black population would possess nothing 
at all, except freedom. Many were reluctant to leave the freedmen 
to themselves during that first period. An act referring to the 
government’s special involvement with freedmen should be 
written into the law to help and protect them. The advocates of 
this point of view actually pleaded for some sort of guardianship 
for adults, not so that their former owners might continue to boss 
them around, but to help, instruct, and raise them from the 
situation to which slavery had brought them. In theory this line of 
thought points to some form of compensation or reparations. In 
practice it harboured elements of the racism that was then (and is 
still now) common. In their paternalistic rhetoric, they proposed 
that state control should serve the interests of freedmen and 
protect them. Precisely this element of protection, however, was 
lacking in the bill, which dealt only with surveillance in the 
interests of agriculture and the plantation owners. 

Another argument for legitimizing state control considered the 
already existing legal process of manumission, which also entailed 
state control for ten years. A decree from 1844 that prevented 
‘idleness and vagrancy’ saw to it that a manumitted person did 
not immediately obtain the liberty to do whatever he or she 
wanted, but was obliged to choose a profession or business and 
practise it for ten years under the supervision of an employer. 
This profession or business had to be recorded in the 


manumission papers, and practising the job regularly was 
obligatory, on penalty of indictment for idleness or vagrancy. If 
condemned, a manumitted person could be put to work on ‘some 
task of public usefulness’. 

It was argued that, since they were familiar with 
manumission, the enslaved already knew that the transition from 
slavery to freedom involved restrictive conditions. Therefore, the 
state reasoned, they would not mind if the massive manumission 
that was now to take place had similar conditions. Thus there 
would be no legal difference between a manumitted and a 
liberated slave; the only distinction was that his employment 
would now be managed by the state. 

During state control there would exist some sort of police 
supervision over freedmen. They would be given the same rights 
as any other citizen, but only after a period of ten years. It was 
quite difficult and complicated to be released from state control 
prior to that. Freedmen remained ‘minors’, so to speak. They were 
forced to be contractually employed and if they did not fulfil this 
obligation, they could be punished with penal servitude. 
Furthermore, once liberated, they were not allowed to leave 
Suriname, in case the opportunity to enjoy more freedom 
elsewhere presented itself. Such restrictions of civil liberties were 
deemed necessary to get the freedmen accustomed to an 
occidental form of family life. For as long as they were enslaved, 
marriage had been strictly forbidden and the government thus 
anticipated ‘that many mothers were going to require guidance, 
reprimanding and special protection for the needs of their 
families’. 

Finally, the law also encouraged ‘civilization and Christianity’: 
freedmen had to be given schooling and religious education. The 
unanticipated consequence of this progressive control was that in 
Suriname compulsory education was instituted in 1877 — much 
earlier than in the Netherlands (Willemsen 2006a). All these 
measures were intended to establish a proper civilization that 
would turn freedmen into decent people and lay the foundation 
for a well-ordered and industrious population. 

A few members of parliament wanted to go beyond the 
government’s proposal. They wanted to extend the ten-year 
period of state control and: 


[i]f necessary, apply it to the entire generation that is going to 
be emancipated. Absolute freedom without any restriction for 
people who in our current society culturally behave as 
children and who view the principal notion of freedom as the 
privilege of doing nothing, who in an exceptionally mild 
climate can get everything they want within their small needs 
without considerable effort - what would be the outcome of 
all this? (Willemsen 2006a: 98) 


What influence did those members of parliament who were 
inclined to accept abolitionism exert upon the law? Did these 
‘freedom fighters’, as member Voorhuysen called his own group, 
succeed in obtaining a larger form of freedom for freedmen than 
the government had proposed? The debate in the Second 
Chamber resulted in a law that was certainly more liberal in its 
enforcement. Or, as member Van Zuylen van Nyevelt said: ‘Our 
handling of the law has improved it.’ On some matters, the 
government started from completely different principles during 
the debate than those it had envisaged when it first introduced 
the bill. This is without a doubt due to the liberal persuasion of 
Uhlenbeck. 

First of all, the duration of state control was established at ten 
years and was not to exceed that period. Furthermore, it became 
theoretically possible to be exempted from state control. A few 
things were also changed editorially: several sections of the law 
concerning agreements between freedmen and plantation owners 
were initially formulated as being unconditional; for those 
sections of the law about supply and demand (for instance Article 
33), the draft was changed or the words ‘not exceeding’ were 
added, resulting in some flexibility between the parties. At first, it 
was not planned that freedmen would come into possession of 
their own parcels of land. But after having been questioned by 
members van Bosse and Mijer, the minister promised that this 
would become possible. 

We have mentioned above that Elout van Soeterwoude 
brought up the matter of compensation for the enslaved and that 
the entire Second Chamber ignored his request. More successful, 
however, was his intervention to apply the common civil code to 
freedmen for the acquisition of property. Thus it became possible 
for them to obtain private property, insofar as this did not conflict 


with state control. Article 22 was altered in this respect and 
became: ‘The common civil and penal code is applicable to 
freedmen, barring the exceptions necessitated by state control as 
long as they are subject to it.’ This meant that freedmen still had 
to do forced labour and could be brought into action by the 
government for jobs in the public interest, but that they also had 
the opportunity to perform free labour if they were in possession 
of a parcel of land or were capable of practising a trade (Article 
24). In reality, acquiring a parcel of land proved to be extremely 
difficult. 

The bill for Suriname was passed on the eve of 9 July 1862, 
with a vote of 47 to 11, and the bill for the Dutch Antilles passed 
the following day, with a vote of 45 to 7. It is remarkable that a 
few members of parliament who supported legal abolition, as well 
as some fierce critics of the bill (such as van Bosse) voted against 
the bill in the case of Suriname, but for it in the case of the West 
Indian islands. Apparently, the different extent of freedom in the 
two bills was enough to make them vote in the one case for, and 
in the other against, the legal abolition of slavery. 

Thus, after many struggles for control, a bill that had been 
doctored for the fifth time was accepted, and the stain that 
marked the Netherlands as a slave-holding state could be wiped 
out. In August 1862, King William III, at his vacation residence in 
Wiesbaden (Germany), signed the law regulating the abolition of 
slavery. The enslaved were informed of this event, but they had to 
wait until 1863 to witness the day of jubilation they had been 
looking forward to for such a long time. 

In the tradition of progressive control, as a means of appeasing 
the enslaved population somewhat, those enslaved who belonged 
to the government (the so-called government’s slaves) were 
permitted to wear shoes. This news travelled fast and reached the 
enslaved on private plantations. It resulted in feelings of 
discrimination and anger, which caused even more unrest. To 
counter these side effects, regulations about using the whip were 
relaxed and lighter punishments were inflicted. This reduction of 
punishments actually restricted the power of the plantation 
owners. ‘Behold the beginning of redemption.’ 

Even before the bill was approved there was commotion on 
the plantations and revolts broke out. The number of escapes also 
increased — even on the coffee plantations, where escapes were a 


hitherto unknown phenomenon. ‘Het Koloniaal Verslag over 
Suriname’ (‘The Colonial Report Concerning Suriname’) mentions 
excessive disturbances on various plantations, with order being 
restored only after military intervention. These disturbances 
reached a culmination at the end of 1862, when the entire 
enslaved population of the Rac a Rac plantation escaped 
following a festival. Troops called on for help were met with 
gunfire and forced to retreat. Further military actions were 
discontinued as a general amnesty for the Maroons was 
promulgated on 20 October 1862. This early date was fixed in the 
hope that the refugees would return before the deadline — the 
moment when all enslaved had to appear before a verification 
committee. As we have seen, these data would form the basis for 
the enslavers’ compensation (Lamur 2004). 

It does lend the colonial authority some credit that it ordered 
the translation of the various Dutch documents and laws 
regarding the abolition of slavery and the new situation of state 
control into the native language of the liberated enslaved 
(Sranan). In this way, a group of freedmen who could read Sranan 
but who had never mastered the Dutch language could become 
acquainted with their newly acquired rights and duties and with 
the policy intentions of the colonial authority. This news was 
passed on by word of mouth (mofo koranti = mouth paper). 

But the authority was rather selective in translating these 
texts. The laws and regulations relating to the enslavers were 
often not translated, leaving freedmen uninformed of these 
regulations. Thus, one of the most important clauses of the law 
regarding the abolition of slavery was not communicated to the 
liberated population. It concerns Article 2 of the law, dated 8 
August 1862, regarding the legal abolition of slavery in the West 
Indian colonies. This article stipulated that the Surinamese 
enslavers were to receive the sum of 300 guilders as 
compensation for every living enslaved person. This important 
article was omitted from the translation of the law into Sranan 
(Willemsen 2006a). 

Why was this article omitted? As mentioned before, the 
enslavers and the colonial authority were afraid that the enslaved 
population would want to seek revenge after liberation. The 
ruling class truly believed that freedom would incite the enslaved 
to insurrection and insurgence. If liberated ‘slaves’ learned that 


planters were to be compensated while they themselves would get 
nothing, their bottled-up anger would rise to fever pitch. All this 
must be viewed against the backdrop of the general preparations 
to keep the situation regarding legal abolition under control: 
troops were sent to Suriname and military vessels were posted at 
the river estuaries. So perhaps the fear of insurrection was the 
reason why it was decided not to translate this very important 
article of the law, keeping it from the liberated population. That 
it was painstakingly concealed is an undeniable fact; there is no 
mention of it in colonial literature and we do not know whether 
the liberated population was in some other way informed of it. 
This concealment has remained unnoticed for well over 130 years 
(Willemsen 2006a). 

This selective information given to the enslaved population 
must not be viewed as an isolated event. Missionaries, for 
instance, long concealed from them scriptural passages that 
advocate equality among men (Rodney 1974). Now we notice 
that policy makers were also hiding specific ordinances from the 
enslaved. Thus we encounter an important characteristic of the 
slavery system, for the essence of this system was twofold: on the 
one hand the extreme exploitation of the enslaved, on the other 
the intense distrust between the enslavers and the enslaved. The 
enslavers distrusted the enslaved and vice versa, but their mutual 
distrust had different origins: the distrust of the enslavers was a 
consequence of the constant fear of ‘slave’ rebellions and revenge 
for the injuries that had been brought upon the enslaved; the 
distrust of the enslaved manifested itself in their behaviour, since 
they could never take at face value anything the enslavers told 
them. 

We have seen that the enslavers had previously depended on 
the constant import of new captives from Africa, but since the 
‘slave’ trade had been abolished, the supply had simply ended. In 
the government’s own words: 


The cause of decline of this colony — despite the fertility of its 
vast soil, its many rich forests and navigable rivers and creeks 
that run through it — is to be found in the unremitting decrease 
of the slave population, caused by the yearly manumissions 
[i.e. of slaves who purchased their own freedom], the 
unfavourable proportion between birth and death rate, escapes 


and social expulsion on account of contagious diseases. As the 
merchandise for the European market is exclusively produced 
through the labour of slaves, and as said population can no 
longer be replenished by new supplies, the production must 
eventually come to an end. 

The hands that gradually will be lost to agriculture can 
only be renewed by an ample supply of apt free labourers, but 
to achieve that goal, complete abolition of slavery is an 
absolute priority; to be sure, it has been proven (here and 
there in Suriname on a small scale and in Cuba on a large one) 
that free labourers can be employed in a slave colony, but only 
the abolition of slavery will remove the moral grounds 
responsible for the fear in our fatherland and particularly 
elsewhere, that this supply would represent nothing less than 
camouflaged slave trade. 

As an inevitable necessity and a means to preserve and 
regenerate the colony, while discharging many fertile 
plantations of the burden of prevalent mortgage debts, the 
government proposes the abolition of slavery, while 
preventing the present manpower from becoming extinct 
through the provision of a constant renewal of labourers, and 
also while granting a reasonable compensation for slave 
owners. Thus the uncertain situation that was paralysing the 
colony as long as it remained unresolved, has now come to an 
end, while the use of fresh capital and all kinds of 
improvements are being stimulated, and the enterprising 
industrialist finally has a good prospect to make a profit. 
(Willemsen 2006a: 84-5) 


Thus the government’s policy with regard to Suriname was 
entirely in accordance with the advice of J.C. Baud, the chairman 
of the State Committee, ‘that Suriname could only be kept as a 
colony if the enslaved were emancipated’ (see above). 

It should be mentioned however that the reason the 
government gave for abolishing slavery on Curacao and other 
dependencies was of a completely different nature. The 
Malthusian hypothesis for sugar and slaves did not apply here. 
There was no significant decrease in the enslaved population on 
the Antilles. (In 1816 the enslaved population in the Antilles had 
stood at 12,202; this had declined slightly to 11,803 in 1857, and 


to 11,654 in 1863.) The real reason was that the government 
could not abolish slavery in one of its West Indian colonies while 
maintaining it in another, particularly since it had claimed that 
the enslaved on the islands had reached a higher level of 
civilization than those in Suriname and therefore were more 
familiar with the notion of freedom. Again, in the government’s 
words: 


The manifest importance of the colony of Curacao and its 
subordinates demands the abolition of slavery though not 
entirely for the same reasons as in Suriname. Here is no 
decrease of the slave population, no need for agricultural 
workers to replace the ones we lost; moreover, the advanced 
intellectual, religious and social development of the slaves on 
these islands devoid of heathens, brings about another urgent 
reason: the impatience of the slaves that has manifested itself 
here more than in Suriname when the long awaited 
emancipation did not come about, notably through clear 
indications of unwillingness and in repeated and manifold 
escapes, often undertaken with great peril of life and which 
the local police cannot always adequately prevent, but which 
cause much damage to the owners. (Willemsen 2006a: 88) 


The contradictions in the above statement should not be 
overlooked. If the enslaved population in Curacao were freer than 
Suriname, why would they escape? 

The island of Sint Maarten was a rather special case. Here, the 
enslaved had freed themselves in June 1848 when France had 
abolished slavery in the French part of the island. But until 1863 
the Netherlands had always refused to abolish slavery officially. 

On 1 July 1863, slavery was legally abolished in the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. That day, more than 45,000 enslaved people 
in Suriname and the Dutch Antilles obtained their freedom. As we 
see below, several Dutch newspapers referred to this event as an 
historic and joyful day, always to be commemorated because the 
stain that had been defiling the Netherlands could now finally be 
erased. 

The way in which the abolition debate was organized and 
structured, and the outcome it led to, not only impacted the 
trajectories of emancipation but they were also to shape the 


Dutch debate on race relations in subsequent years. This is the 
topic to which we now turn. 
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sociological phenomenon; it relates to an identifiable social group 
rather than to individual social mobility. 

At the broader historical level these processes give rise to 
different trajectories and narratives of emancipation. On the 
progressive control continuum, emancipation can lead either to 
assimilation or segregation. Under assimilation, some members of 
the emancipated group may be culturally, socially, politically, and 
economically absorbed into the dominant group; others may be 
marginalized or segregated and controlled, which in turn will 
lead to resistance and new demands for emancipation. 


On the transformative change continuum, emancipation can 
lead to integration or separation. Theoretically, integration gives 
rise to upward mobility without the group having to give up its 
cultural and social traditions; this upward mobility of some of the 
emancipated group can even give rise to separation or a conscious 
break from former oppressors. 

We return to some of the historical and empirical aspects of 
these developments below. In particular we argue that issues 
related to segregation and separation in emancipation go some 
way towards explaining why Dutch social scientists have 
neglected or failed to integrate race into the analysis of 
emancipation. 

We have seen that one of the main organizing principles of 
chattel slavery was race. It follows that emancipation would also 
be racialized, which is one of the themes of this chapter. We deal 
here with the discrepancy between emancipation as understood 
by mainstream Dutch historiography (for example, Verwey- 
Jonker 1983) and what universal emancipation should entail. 

In the post-Westphalia history of the Netherlands, three events 
are primarily associated with this term: the political emancipation 
of the Catholics in the early nineteenth century, the emancipation 
of the working class in the late nineteenth century, and the 
political emancipation of women in the early twentieth century. 
The first two, Catholic and working-class emancipation, gave rise 
to what became known as ‘pillarization’ in Dutch political history 
(Lijphart 1968). In Suriname and the Dutch Antilles, however, 
‘emancipation’ is primarily linked with the legal abolition of 
slavery on 1 July 1863 (Oostindie 1996; Willemsen 2006a). 

Why do Dutch citizens have different trajectories of 


emancipation? These trajectories epitomize parallel histories and 
intertwined belonging, concepts which we introduced at the 
beginning of the book and return to in the concluding chapter. 
For the moment suffice it to say that emancipation evolved in 
different directions. 

But this does not mean that emancipation struggles should be 
analysed in isolation. They should be analysed in relation to 
broader struggles that were taking place within the Dutch state, 
social formation and social thought. These were struggles of 
religion, class, gender and race. What is the relationship between 
the legal abolition of slavery and the emancipation of the 
Catholics, the working class and women? We argue that the 
integration of the legal abolition of Dutch Atlantic slavery into 
the emancipation discourse enhances our understanding of Dutch 
historiography, state formation, social formation and _ social 
thought, then and now. 


RELIGION AND EMANCIPATION 


We noted in Chapter 2 that modern Dutch sovereignty emerged 
out of the Peace of Westphalia, which in turn was a consequence 
of what is known as the Thirty Years’ War. The Thirty Years’ War 
has been classified in textbooks as religious. These religious wars 
gave rise to ‘Protestant-dominated states’ and ‘Catholic-dominated 
states’. The Netherlands became a Protestant-dominated state. We 
also noted that not only did the Peace of Westphalia delineate the 
boundaries of modern Dutch sovereignty, but also it contributed 
to the clarification of the ‘wealth of nations’. With regard to the 
wealth of nations, Spufford has given us the following insight: 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Dutch banking 
had however become extremely vulnerable. Amsterdam’s 
bankers, despite the city’s pre-eminence as a financial centre, 
had suffered a severe blow as a result of the crises of the 
1760s and 1770s. Even some of the largest firms like Hogguer, 
Horneca & Co, or Goll & Co. were not immune. It is not 
surprising that many of them, foreseeing Amsterdam’s possible 
collapse, transferred some of their assets to other places, 


particularly London, like Gerard van Neck and the Barings, 
and, in 1760 Abraham Ricardo, the father of David Ricardo 
the economic theorist ... Hope & Co., the most considerable 
banker remaining in Amsterdam, arranged ten loans to 
Sweden (1767-1787) and then eighteen to Russia (1788- 
1793). From Amsterdam Henry Hope handled the Spanish 
loan of 1792 when Spain was fighting against France. When 
Henry Hope moved to London in October 1794 it was a sign 
that the end had come. Alexander Baring was left to follow in 
January 1795. Weeks later the Dutch Republic collapsed in the 
face of the French invasion. (Spufford 2006: 167) 


In other words the French invasion was precipitated by economic 
crisis. But what has this got to do with emancipation? 

One of the major contradictions in the evolution of Dutch 
sovereignty was the French occupation of the Netherlands 
between 1795 and 1813. On the one hand, the French occupation 
eroded the sovereignty of the Dutch state. On the other, the 
Napoleonic occupation of the Netherlands resulted in a Unitarian 
state and a modernized state apparatus; this was legalized by the 
1815 constitution. In this arrangement, all citizens were to be 
subjected to the same system of justice and to receive equal 
rights, although the large Nederlands Hervormed Kerk (Dutch 
Reformed Church) took up a privileged position, while the Roman 
Catholic Church took second place (Buiting 1990: 58). These 
developments culminated in the 1848 constitution. According to 
Buiting, the 1848 constitution was a product of ‘revolutionary 
storms’ which raged throughout Europe in 1848. Although the 
Dutch urban proletariat agitated for only a short while, King 
Willem II was so afraid of more unrest that he made an important 
concession to the liberals. A representative of theirs, Thorbecke, 
was allowed to write a new constitution (Buiting 1990: 59). 

The 1848 constitution had three elements relevant to our 
discussion. The first of these was the introduction of a limited 
franchise for elections to the Lower House, whose members were 
to be directly elected by the adult male inhabitants. The second 
element was the separation of church and state. The third was the 
legalization of denominational-based education. It was under 
these initial constitutional arrangements that individuals and 
groups within the Dutch sovereignty made their claims for 


emancipation within the Dutch state. 

More than two centuries after the emergence of the 
Netherlands as a Protestant-dominated state, partly thanks to the 
French, Catholics started to reposition themselves within the 
state. This took place in the context of religious and political 
equality (gelijkberechtigd staatsburgerschap) in relation to the 
dominant Protestant group. 

In the wake of the French Revolution, the concepts freedom/ 
liberty, equality and fraternity had become more than mere 
words. They were part of the lexicon around which political 
(freedom), economic (equality) and social (fraternity/solidarity) 
issues were articulated and public programmes emanated 
(Wallerstein 2004). 

However, as we argue below, unlike in the case of slavery, in 
which legal abolition and freedom are the starting points for 
emancipation, the focus for the Catholics was equality. This 
involved the demand for employment within the state and 
government apparatus and for equal participation in social and 
socio-economic life. At the same time the Catholics demanded less 
government or state interference in the religious and cultural 
activities of the Catholic community. In other words the Catholic 
community demanded relative autonomy. Catholics did not seek 
to be assimilated into the dominant Protestant religious culture, 
but rather to be integrated into state institutions, without losing 
their religious identity. This constituted the making of a plural 
society and a unitary state. 

The period between 1850 and 1960 has been characterized as 
the period of the emancipation process of the Catholics (Stuurman 
1983). This reached its climax after 1945; since then no 
government could be formed without Catholics. 

By the turn of the twentieth century the Dutch population 
(excluding its colonial subjects) was said to be divided into three 
major pillars (zuilen); the Catholic pillar, the Protestant Christian 
pillar, and a general pillar consisting of people without church 
affiliation (vrijzinnigen of andersdenkenden). These three traditions 
found their expression in the intellectual traditions of 
Catholicism, the Reformation and Humanism. Each pillar lived in 
its own world, independent of the others. This isolation was more 
social than geographic, though there were regions in which one 
or other pillar was more represented than the others, such as the 


Catholics in the south. 

It has been observed by some scholars that through these three 
vertical pillars ran a horizontal ‘line’: the socio-economic dividing 
line (scheidslijn). The economic and class contrasts were sharp; the 
elite and the working class were very clearly defined. In the 
nineteenth century, after the rise of the nation and the emergence 
of nationalism, the pillars became organized and institutionalized. 
Religion and ideology were used and mobilized in the service of 
organizational and political practice. These ideological and 
principles-based organizational forms found their expression in 
the media, the party system and the system of interest groups. 

The elites were in a position to overcome this segmentation 
through permanent political compromises. One of the important 
‘rules of the game’ of this pacification politics after 1917 was the 
principle of ‘proportionality’. State subsidies, for instance for 
education and health care, were divided among the pillars on the 
basis of proportionality, with the assistance of several permanent 
umbrella organizations. The institution of the Social-Economic 
Council in 1950 formed the apex of these developments. 

The impact of proportionality went further than just financial 
matters. It was also applied to matters related to available time 
for radio and television broadcasting associations (Willemsen and 
Nimako 1993). 

Thus, like the legal abolition of slavery, the emancipation of 
the Catholics was precipitated through a legal act, namely, a 
constitutional arrangement made under Napoleonic occupation. 
This created the space for a cumulative emancipation process 
resulting in more equality with the dominant Protestant group. 
However, for the enslaved population it was freedom that was the 
first priority; equality as an emancipation project was to follow, 
of which more below. 


CLASS AND EMANCIPATION 


As we saw in the previous section, the socio-economic dividing 
line (scheidslijn) that cut across the pillars of Protestantism, 
Catholicism and Humanism constituted a class line separating 
sharply contrasted elite and working classes. There are those who 
argue that pillarization emerged or was called into being by the 


elite in each religious pillar to regulate or pacify class struggle or 
prevent working-class emancipation (Stuurman 1983). 
Nevertheless working-class movements and socialist parties 
emerged around the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth centuries. 

In his study of labour movements in the Netherlands, Henny 
Buiting (1990) informs us that until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Netherlands remained a predominantly agrarian 
country. Due partly to this, labour movements did not take off 
until the late 1870s. We can discern from his study that the Dutch 
working-class movement began in 1867 and was consolidated as 
an institutional emancipatory project in 1906. The narrative is as 
follows. 

The first organized labour union, the General Dutch Union of 
Typographers (Algemeene Nederlandsche Typografenbond, 
ANTB) was founded on 1 June 1866. Its main focus was the 
improvement of the wages and conditions of its members. Three 
years later, in 1869, the Dutch Working Men’s Association 
(Nederlandsch Werklieden Verbond, NWV) was formed. The NWV 
had a socialist agenda and was affiliated to the First International. 

The NWV succeeded in setting up the first trade union of 
factory workers, namely, that of the confectioners in Amsterdam. 
However, according to Buiting, the NWV’s radicalism put off most 
artisans and workers and this led to its demise around 1874. The 
founders and leaders of the NWV found a temporary home in the 
General Dutch Working Men’s_ Association (Algemeen 
Nederlandsch Werklieden Verbond, ANWV, 1871) (Buiting 1990: 
61) 

There were major strikes between 1889 and 1890; these 
resulted in a rapid increase in the number of trade unions. 
According to Buiting, the Social Democratic League (SDB), 
founded in 1881, helped set some of the trade unions up and: 


[i]Jnitiated a number of large strikes by agricultural workers 
against the farmers and landowners, as well as a fight for 
universal (male) suffrage, thereby assuring itself of massive 
support ... 

Of importance for the further development of the SDB and 
trade-union movement was the successful strike by the 


Rotterdam dockers in 1889, which precipitated a strike wave 
which allowed the trade-union movement to organize new 
groups of workers ... [The SDB] also started a movement for 
an inquiry, in which data on wages, working times and 
workers’ household budgets were collected as a propaganda 
weapon against the horrors of capitalism. In this period, too, 
the Dutch parliament, worried by alarming reports on 
women’s and child labour, ordered a parliamentary inquiry 
into the situation in factories and places of work. Agitation by 
the SDB, massive strikes and progressive-liberal lobbies all 
played their part, and the inquiry finally resulted in the labour 
legislation of 1889, which restricted to some extent the most 
blatant forms of exploitation of women’s and child labour. 
(Buiting 1990: 66) 


The unions under the SDB did not all describe themselves as 
socialist. According to Buiting: 


The SDB accepted this situation and no longer considered the 
trade unions as extensions of its own organization. Ultimately 
the League set up an independent trade union federation. In 
1893 the National Labour Secretariat (Nationaal Arbeids 
Secretariaat, NAS) was founded — also at the instigation of the 
Second International — and presented itself as ‘neutral’ ... [To 
this effect,] ‘a motion was accepted at the League’s (SDB) 
Christmas congress in 1893 proclaiming that the League would 
‘under no circumstances, not even for campaigning purposes, 
take part in the [parliamentary] elections’. (Buiting 1990: 67) 


The SDB started with 30 members in 1878; it grew to 4,000 in 
1886, and then reached 5,000 in 1893; after that it declined to 
2,126 members in 1897 and to 600 in 1898. 

Buiting also notes that the decline in membership was partly 
due to radicalism: this ‘anti-parliamentary’, actually anarchist, 
position then led to the growth of a ‘parliamentary’ opposition in 
the SDB, which formed an independent organization on 26 
August 1894: the Social Democratic Labour Party (Sociaal- 
Democratische Arbeiders Partij, SDAP). 


Unlike the SDB, the SDAP wanted to attain socialism through 
both parliamentary and economic action: 


One favourable factor was the period of economic growth 
which began in the middle of the 1890s and which stimulated 
the growth and expansion of the ‘modern’ labour movement. 
The SDAP was strongly oriented towards its German sister 
organization, from which it derived its party programme as 
well as its organizational structure. (Buiting 1990: 67) 


Another important event in 1894 (‘an extremely important 
year for the Dutch labour movement’) was the foundation of the 
General League of Dutch Diamond Workers (Algemeene 
Nederlandsch Diamantbewerkers Bond, ANDB) which, ‘in the 
footsteps of the new English trade unionism, would be a model 
for the modern trade-union movement [in the Netherlands]’. 
(Buiting 1990: 68) 


The ANDB had a tight organizational structure and a centrally 
directed policy, unconditional discipline, paid professional 
executives, an extremely efficient administration, high 
membership dues and therefore a large strike fund. It also 
supported only those actions which were under its own 
control. This was the organizational model on which the 
structure of the Dutch Trade Union Federation (Nederlandsch 
Verbond van Vakvereenigingen, NVV) was founded in 1906. 
(Buiting 1990: 68) 


The labour movement activities went hand in hand with 
political activities. On the one hand, a long weavers’ strike in 
Almelo in 1888 influenced the founding of Catholic trade-union 
organizations, ‘with the particular aim of turning back the “red” 
tide’. The Patrimonium, founded in 1876, also opposed the SDB. 
‘In 1888 the Patrimonium declared its support for the “houseman’s 
vote”, that is to say the vote for heads of families, and, after a 
“Christian Social Congress” in 1891, ended its opposition to social 
security and strikes’ (Buiting 1990: 64). 

As we see below, the women’s emancipation movements were 
tied to working-class movements. 


From its foundation the SDAP demanded the abolition of all 
laws which put women in disadvantageous positions; 
furthermore, the party strove for the introduction of universal 
suffrage for men and women. In practice, however, especially 
in the parliamentary party, priority was given to realizing the 
right of men to vote, even after 1908, when the party 
explicitly stated that it wanted the vote for men and women. 
(Buiting 1990: 77) 


To this effect: 


[o]n 12 November 1899 [the SDAP] took the initiative in 
founding the Dutch Committee for Universal Suffrage 
(Nederlandsch Comité voor Algemeen Kiesrecht, NCVAK), which 
later organized countless demonstrations. The party also 
fought for social security legislation and attempted to set up a 
trade-union federation prepared to fight for economic as well 
as political aims ... 

Massive demonstrations for electoral reform were also 
organized from 1910 to 1913; two of them - the so-called ‘Red 
Tuesdays’ in 1911 and 1912 - were especially impressive and 
undoubtedly helped precipitate the introduction of universal 
suffrage for men in 1917. (Buiting 1990: 69, 74) 


On the basis of the above analysis, it can be concluded that the 
working-class movement evolved in response to, or as a 
consequence of, industrial development in the Netherlands in the 
late nineteenth century. 

It should be mentioned that in his analysis Buiting does not 
make explicit reference to colonial labour as part of Dutch labour, 
thus discounting slavery as labour outside Dutch soil proper. 

By the early twentieth century, Dutch society and politics had 
given rise to ‘the politics of accommodation’. The emancipation of 
women cuts across the pillars that form the basis of this politics. 

This brings us to the status of women in relation to 
emancipation. 


GENDER AND EMANCIPATION 


One of the most authoritative figures on Dutch emancipation 
movements is Verwey-Jonker (1983). According to her, the most 
successful emancipation movement in the Netherlands is the 
working-class movement. Verwey-Jonker further notes that the 
position of women in the Dutch agrarian setting was not very 
different from that of men. Industrial development, which she 
refers to as capitalist development, affected women in two 
directions: on the one hand, working-class women lost their job 
security due to temporary contracts; on the other, middle-class 
women also lost their independence in the labour process. 

According to Verwey-Jonker, the mid nineteenth century 
should be considered as the low point of power for women. It is 
therefore not surprising that this period gave the first push to the 
women’s emancipation movement (Verwey-Jonker 1983: 42). To 
this we should add that, like the working-class movement, the 
women’s movement was also tied to industrial development in the 
late nineteenth century. What we can derive from this is that the 
women’s movement was initially a variant or part of the working- 
class labour movement. However, the women’s movement had 
two other aspects, namely, a private or household aspect, and a 
public aspect. In this section our focus is on the public aspect. 

Like the male-dominated working-class unions, the initial 
demands of the women’s movement were for good working 
conditions. According to Buiting: 


[t]he patriarchal and traditional-religious view of the world, 
which was connected with the ‘moral nature of the nation’, in 
many ways also determined the place of women in the labour 
movement. Neither in the trade-union organization, nor in 
political parties and other workers’ organizations did women 
play a role comparable with that of men. This limited 
influence was largely the result of the very low percentage of 
[formally] working women in the Netherlands, who from 1860 
to 1914 constituted an almost constant 18-19% of the total 
working population ... The ANWV and the Patrimonium 
opposed professional work for women, but opposition also 
existed in socialist organizations. This was particularly true for 
the right wing of the SDAP and broad sections of the NVV ... 
[I]n 1904 only 1,452 of the 160,000 female wage workers 
were organized in any way; the first women’s trade union was 


To 


only founded in 1897; the seamstresses’ union All Are One 
(Allen Een). 

The number of organized women increased sharply once 
the NVV was founded. By 1 January 1907, 4,499 of the 26,227 
members were women and the NVV succeeded in increasing 
this number later. By 1911 40% of all organized women were 
members of the NVV. Nevertheless the NVV showed a certain 
ambivalence with regard to women’s labour - the federation 
accepted wage differences between men and women for 
instance, and also wanted women to be prohibited from 
working in certain professions - while women had almost no 
influence at the top of the NVV and in the separate unions. 
(Buiting 1990: 76-7) 


increase their influence: 


[iJn 1905 the first ‘Social Democratic Women’s Propaganda 
Club’ was founded in Amsterdam, soon to be followed by 
others elsewhere in the country. Around the middle of 1907 
there were nine clubs with 515 members and by 1914 all of 
them together numbered 1,500 members. The women’s clubs 
published a newspaper, De Proletarische Vrouw [Proletarian 
Woman], and in 1908 the national ‘League of Social- 
Democratic Women’s Clubs’ was founded. The aim of the 
clubs, as well as the co-ordinating League, was in the first 
place to propagate socialism amongst women. Afterwards, 
from about 1907, they also started working for women’s 
universal suffrage, which in turn helped determine the 
position of the SDAP congress in Arnhem in 1908, that women 
should also have the right to vote. (Buiting 1990: 77) 


Like the emancipation demands of the Catholics, equality was the 
driving force behind the women’s movement; this culminated in 
the 1920s, when women were given the right to vote. 


Viewed in the context of public demands, the women’s 


struggle for emancipation was initially less complicated than the 
struggles for religious and class emancipation, because the focus 
for the women was clear: the right to vote. This required only 
legal intervention to lift the barriers; it did not require major 


changes in the social and economic sphere. Nevertheless, having 
the right to vote gave women more influence in politics, partly 
because of gender demographics. It institutionalized the 
emancipation claims of women in the public sphere and 
culminated in the formation of organizations such as the 
Vereniging voor Vrouwenbelangen (Association for Women’s 
Interests) and Vrouwenarbeid en Gelijk Staatsburgerschap 
(Women’s Labour and Equal State Citizenship) in the 1920s. 

Today, within the state, women’s emancipation claims find 
their expression in the institution of the Emancipation Council. 

In sum, like class, gender also cut across the three pillars. 
Women did not, and still do not, have their own pillar. Their 
influence was articulated through existing pillars. 

The chronology of the emancipation of workers and women 
should not be overlooked. Why did the Dutch working-class 
movement and the women’s movement take institutional shape 
after the legal abolition of slavery? Let us take a closer look at 
this phenomenon. 


RACE AND EMANCIPATION 


Race is central to the issue of the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery, its legal abolition and the struggle for emancipation. This 
is because race was one of the major, if not the foremost, 
organizing principle of the ‘slave’ trade and slavery. Africa was 
the location for enslavement; race and skin colour were the 
objective criteria for identifying the enslaved (James 1980; 
Patterson 1973). This leads to the following question: if 
emancipation is a process, where does it start and end? Let it be 
said one more time: the abolition of Atlantic and Dutch slavery 
was a strict legal declaration and should be distinguished from 
the ensuing emancipation process. This should be emphasized, as 
emancipation can lead to assimilation, integration, segregation or 
separation. We argue that the legal abolition of slavery did not 
lead to assimilation or integration; rather it led to segregation. 
After legal abolition the former enslaved became racialized 
colonial subjects in the context of colonial rule: hence 
segregation. 

The evidence suggests that the enslaved were able to 


distinguish between legal abolition and emancipation, because 
even when the exact date of legal abolition was known, there was 
still open resistance on seven plantations. The last rebellion 
before legal abolition took place in Suriname on the Schoonoord 
plantation at the beginning of December 1862. The plantation 
manager wanted to punish an enslaved African for his ‘brutality’. 
The slave resisted and was supported by other enslaved Africans. 
The manager then enlisted the help of the troops quartered in 
Sommelsdijk. A corporal and six men were sent to Schoonoord to 
arrest the ‘insubordinates’ and transport them to Sommelsdijk. 
One enslaved person was arrested, but before he could be carried 
away he was rescued from the hands of the soldiers by other 
enslaved. To avert this dangerous situation, the commanding 
officer, accompanied by 15 men, came to Schoonoord. At first he 
tried to come to a mutual agreement, but the soldiers were booed 
and pelted with various objects. The commanding officer fired a 
few warning shots in the air. But this boomeranged because the 
fury of the enslaved turned into rage. Then the commander aimed 
at the unarmed group and killed several of them. Thereupon, 
most of the others fled into the woods and order seemed to have 
been restored; but this was only a sham. When the soldiers left, 
the enslaved went to the manager’s house and demolished it. 

How can this resistance, so shortly before the date of legal 
abolition, be explained? Before the law abolishing slavery was 
passed in 1862, the enslaved population in Suriname already 
knew that many proposals contained a transition or 
‘apprenticeship’. Since they were also aware of the negative 
experiences in the British colonies and of the absence of any 
transition in the French colonies, many preferred an immediate 
and direct liberty. We can deduce this from the fact that the 
number of escapes significantly increased the moment it became 
known that there was a proposal to abolish slavery on 1 July 
1863. Escape, an old strategy to obtain freedom, was resorted to 
more and more. On 20 May 1862, the governor wrote in his 
diary: 


Desertions will increase steadily ... because the slaves will be 
disappointed in their longing for freedom that will not be an 
independent one ... 

Nobody likes forced labor; when this stems from climatic 


needs or from inferior fertility, such as in Europe, one will 
submit to it because this pressure is not exerted by one man 
upon another; but when it is —- in the Negro’s mind —- always 
enforced without any purpose, in a country where his needs 
are infinitely less than what a salary of six days per week will 
satisfy, then it becomes unbearable for a man who considers 
himself free. Perhaps a regular job is just as unpleasant for a 
Negro: during two, three days, he will work very hard 
chopping a few trees, but then, during another eight or ten 
days, he will refrain from any labor unless it is also relaxing, 
such as hunting or fishing. The knowledge that he is a slave, 
makes him submit to his fate, but tell him that he is free, and 
that submissive mentality will soon disappear. (Willemsen 
2006a: 67-8) 


What was also new was the enslaved resorting to manumission 
(‘buying’ their liberty), not to be delivered from the yoke of 
slavery, but to escape future state control. As soon as the law 
regarding the abolition of slavery was promulgated, the number 
of requests for manumission increased drastically. In 1862, 392 
appeals were submitted. 

According to a colonial report, there were 99 more 
manumissions in 1862 than in the previous year. In his journal, 
the governor wrote: ‘This considerably larger number is to a great 
extent caused by the prejudices of the slave population regarding 
this liberation by the Government that is linked with state control 
- which at that time was absolutely new to them’ (Willemsen 
2006a: 68). 

It was also noted that many requests for freedom were made 
by enslavers or others out of affection for, or because they had a 
‘special relationship’ with, some of the enslaved. Enslaved persons 
also submitted petitions for manumission. For this, they had to 
pay large sums — on average, more than 300 guilders, in some 
cases even 500; and all this to be free on 1 July 1863 and to 
escape state control (Willemsen 2006a). 

To put this in context let us take a moment to reflect on the 
notion of manumission. Like the concepts of ‘slave’ and ‘trade’ in 
the transatlantic ‘slave trade’ narrative, the concept of 
manumission is a historical and conceptual fraud. Manumission 
was a concept and practice imposed on the enslaved. Formally, 


manumission implies that the enslaved have bought themselves 
out of slavery. In the world of the enslavers, Africans were 
subhuman and thus might be bought and sold. Thus if the 
enslaved wanted their freedom they either had to escape or buy 
their freedom. This might happen when the enslaver needed 
money or had no need for the enslaved. Manumission expanded 
the options of the enslavers and limited the choices of the 
enslaved; it therefore became the other side of the coin of 
Maroonage. This same logic led the state to compensate the 
enslavers at the time of legal abolition. 

The many escapes in 1862, so shortly before the date of 
liberation, were attempts by the enslaved to avoid state control, 
to which the enslaved population was strongly opposed. As the 
governor correctly noted, they considered it a form of 
camouflaged slavery. To put an end to all these escapes, on 20 
December 1862 the governor was forced to proclaim a general 
amnesty for the Maroons. 

Here was human agency and reason at work: the enslaved 
were not docile or passive. Though the white population was far 
outnumbered by the enslaved (in a ratio of one to nine), and the 
enslaved had therefore become a force to be dealt with, the 
enslaved population also realized that an armed revolt would 
amount to downright suicide. After all, slavery depends on 
physical power, and the enslavers, though in the minority, could 
at any time deploy an armed force that would not hesitate to 
inflict a massive bloodbath upon the enslaved. 

It is well known to historians of Dutch slavery that, having 
decided to abolish chattel slavery, it took the Dutch governing 
authorities some ten years of preparation and parliamentary 
discussion to design and plan the freedom of the enslaved. The 
parliamentary discussions boiled down to three things. The first 
was how much the enslavers should be compensated. The second 
was what to do with the freed ‘slaves’. The third was how much 
freedom the ‘ex-slaves’ would be given. 

First, the issue of compensation also showed the two views on 
freedom. For enslavers, freedom also meant the right to 
compensation. Elout van Soeterwoude, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, was the one member of parliament who brought up the 
matter of compensation for the enslaved population. He 
denounced the fact that the enslavers were not only being 


indemnified by the state, but were also receiving a large profit 
from state control — which he characterized as a sort of 
camouflaged slavery. As he pointed out, through the system of 
forced labour the government was in a roundabout way 
increasing the enslavers’ compensation. As someone who 
sympathized with the enslaved, he pleaded for free labour and 
wondered out loud what the difference was between freedom and 
slavery if freedom was ruled out. The enslavers, he argued, had a 
right to compensation from the state, but, he wondered, ‘Would 
not [also] the slave be entitled to some compensation from his 
master — and from us in the Netherlands who permitted this 
injustice — for the bitter suffering that was passed on from father 
to son during two centuries?’ 

The question of indemnification for the enslavers was a 
different matter. The more conservative members of parliament 
took the view that through a series of legal terms the enslaved 
were the lawful property of the enslaver. Therefore, many 
members of parliament cried in unison, this is a matter of 
dispossession; the state, having itself benefited from slavery, 
cannot abolish it without compensating the enslavers. 

The small group of abolition supporters hastened to help the 
minister. Compensation, they argued, means a _ complete 
restitution of damage. If the chamber accepted this principle, the 
amount of the reimbursement would be many times larger than 
what a ‘subsidy’ would cost. Even conservative members recoiled 
at this news. One member, Dirks, remarked that it was impossible 
to evaluate the price of an enslaved person, because not only did 
his age, energy and aptitude for work need to be taken into 
consideration, but also his spirit and morality. He said that 
compensation was out of the question, because in such a case one 
had to calculate the impossible, i.e. the precise amount of damage 
that was suffered. On the strength of these arguments, the term 
‘compensation’ was dropped in favour of ‘subsidy’ -— quite a 
change, indeed. 

Another member, Van Nispen van Sevenaer, argued that 
dispossession was not an issue: 


Dispossession can only take place when a property is taken 
away to be transferred into the hands of the state or those of 
others. In this case the slave is not taken away, nor is he 


transferred. Bare, he returns to that natural state to which any 
human being, black or white, has an inalienable right. 
Actually, emancipation is nothing else than the government 
withdrawing the iron hand that until now has protected the 
right to possess a slave — a right that is not permissible within 
every concept of religion and humanity. And now you want to 
call such an abolition ‘dispossession’? In that case, every slave 
code limiting a slave’s working hours amounts to a partial 
dispossession, and yet nobody ever thought of paying 
compensation to the slave owners for such a limitation. 
(Willemsen 2006a: 113) 


Van Bosse, who fiercely opposed the idea of compensation, 
stressed the fact that this property, by its very nature, was 
extremely precarious as it would ultimately be lost for the 
enslavers through the extinction of the enslaved. Those who 
sympathized with the enslaved argued that it was about the legal 
abolition of a system, the removal of an unnatural situation. Thus, 
a reasonable subsidy for damage suffered could be granted — but 
no compensation. Therefore, the legislator had every right to give 
‘our partners in nature’ their freedom back without any 
indemnification. In the words of Mr Goltstein, the sharpest critic 
of compensation: 


There was talk about compensation, as if this was a case of 
dispossession. Their argument ran as follows: a slave is 
someone’s property; when he is taken away, the owner is 
dispossessed and therefore entitled to compensation. I cannot 
acknowledge such reasoning: I am bound to react to it. No, a 
human being cannot be another’s property. In this context, 
there exists no property. This is merely an unlawful situation. 
Here, compensation or indemnification due to dispossession is 
out of the question because there is no legal ground for it. In 
my mind, this is a truth that cannot be contradicted: one man 
cannot be another man’s property. A subsidy, however, can be 
granted because this unlawful situation has been instituted by 
and on behalf of the state itself, because the state has 
encouraged and recommended this situation. For this reason, 
it is fair and proper that in this case a subsidy is granted by 
the state that generated such a situation and put it under the 


protection of its laws. (Willemsen 2006a: 114) 


One proposal granted the enslavers the amount of 300 guilders 
for every enslaved person in Suriname and 200 for each enslaved 
person on the islands. The government decided on this sum after 
having verified how much money was paid in the English and 
French colonies at the time of emancipation. According to the 
explanatory memorandum, the enslavers in the British colonies 
were paid on average slightly more than 300 guilders for every 
enslaved person, but the British government had actually reserved 
20 million pounds as compensation for the loss of the 800,000 
people who were liberated - which amounted to an 
indemnification of some 275 guilders per slave. On Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, an average of 450 francs per slave was paid, 
amounting to a sum of about 214 guilders. The compensation for 
the Surinamese enslavers, when compared with the amount paid 
to the English and French enslavers, was thus, if anything, rather 
high. But naturally there were complaints that this sum was too 
small. 

Furthermore, the government had to budget money for the 
supply of immigrants, because in accordance with ‘the economy 
of the law’, it had linked the abolition of slavery to immigration: 
‘both will together regulate the way to preserve and expand 
agriculture and industry as much as possible’. For this reason, the 
government split the subsidy into direct restitution of money on 
the one hand, and the supply of labourers on the other. This way 
it intended to kill two birds with one stone: the enslavers were 
compensated, while contributing to the preservation of Suriname 
as a colony that could be exploited by the motherland. 

At first the government reserved the sum of 3 million guilders 
for immigration. But after an amendment by van Bosse (who 
called this the worst form of protectionism ever conceived), it was 
reduced to 1 million guilders; private individuals could claim part 
of this money as a premium for the supply of workers. 

Some members of parliament disputed the fact that the 
proposed compensation per enslaved person was lower on the 
islands than in Suriname; they wanted to reverse the situation. 
They argued that the enslaved on the islands were mostly 
craftsmen, particularly sailors, ‘whose value was many times 
greater than what the slaves were worth in Suriname’. 


The minister of colonies would not hear of it, because many 
enslaved persons were also active as craftsmen on the Surinamese 
plantations. Some members, on the other hand, took the position 
that the amount of compensation on the islands was too high, 
since they were not agricultural colonies. The conclusion was that 
the proposed amounts should remain unaltered: 200 guilders for 
every liberated slave on the Antilles, 300 in Suriname. The 
compensation for the enslavers in Sint Maarten, however, was 
only 30 guilders, because there the enslaved had more or less 
liberated themselves after 1848, when France had abolished 
slavery on the French part of the island. 

The contradiction here should not be overlooked. In the 
previous chapter we noted that the state claimed that the 
enslaved on the islands were more ‘civilized’ than those of 
Suriname. One might therefore have expected the ‘civilized’ to 
have been worth more than the ‘uncivilized’; but apparently the 
logic of slavery operates differently. 

The compensation for the ‘slave owners’ amounted to 
11,876,260 guilders, of which 9,874,360 went to Suriname. Only 
about a quarter of the sum that was paid to the enslavers in 
Suriname was actually paid there. The rest went to ‘slave owners’ 
living in the Netherlands. Many of them closed their businesses 
upon receiving their cheques. Nevertheless, the Surinamese 
economy received a small financial injection, causing brief 
illusory prosperity. 

According to some historians, in the week before 1 July 1863, 
each enslaved person would receive from the colonial authority 
the sum of 60 guilders. This money was to be used to buy clothes 
and to provide for the enslaved person’s livelihood. Indeed, the 
colonial authority had decreed that all adults would have the 
opportunity to conclude a labour contract by 1 October 1863, and 
these 60 guilders were meant to tide them over the first three 
months. But this never happened; the liberated slaves never got a 
cent. In one of the many bills introduced over the years, this idea 
had actually been brought up - as evidenced by a remark in the 
explanatory memorandum of the bill of 1860/61. This is to the 
effect that that the idea of giving freedmen a small sum out of de 
uitgaanskas (supplemental funds) might prevent unrest, but that 
the government ‘has already spent so much on freedmen that it 


would be impossible to give money beyond this. A liberated slave 
who wants money in his pockets can get it, provided that he gets 
busy.’ Not surprisingly, this resolution disappeared from the final 
bill. 


Some enslavers took a pessimistic view of a future without 
slavery, sold their plantations and set sail for the Netherlands. 
According to Helman: 


[flrom the national buildings, in particular from the 
‘Waaggebouw’ on the ‘Waterkant’ in Paramaribo, cash was 
transported during the emancipation weeks in barrels and 
sacks on donkey carts to the office or home of the plantation 
owners. But soon the opposite started to happen. The large 
amount of cash sent from the Netherlands for compensation 
made it more attractive to pay the transfers or the available 
capital in cash instead of using expensive bills of exchange. 
Packed in barrels and boxes, huge amounts of money were 
transported to the harbor on the ‘Waterkant’ and sent by ship 
to every continent. 


The consequences of the decline of the productivity of the 
slavery-based plantations in the Dutch West Indies colony were 
twofold. First it delayed the legal abolition of Dutch slavery, 
because the plantation owners, who considered the enslaved as 
their property, demanded compensation from the state before it 
granted the enslaved their legal freedom. To satisfy this 
condition, the Dutch state had to acquire resources from their 
East Indies colony to compensate the enslavers in the West Indies. 
The demand for compensation was citizenship at work; citizens 
have the potential and capacity to revolt - some more than 
others. Recall that the colonists of other major slave colonies had 
revolted against their mother countries and set up independent 
nations. The possibility that the Dutch colonists too might break 
away has been left out of the discussion of Dutch slavery and the 
colonial narrative. We suggest that the Dutch state had to 
compensate sections of its citizens if it was to survive. 

Secondly, the decline of the slavery economy in the period of 
legal abolition has led to the incorrect conclusion among some 
Dutch scholars that slavery was not profitable to the Dutch people 


in general, and the Dutch state in particular. But we know that 
the planters instructed their government to set the date for the 
legal abolition of slavery after the enslaved had harvested the 
produce from the plantations. Clearly if profits had not mattered, 
the enslavers would not have insisted on compensation; nor 
would they have bothered about when their produce should be 
harvested 

This brings us to the second issue, namely, what to do with the 
freed ‘slaves’. 


After it had been established in August 1862 by the Dutch 
ruling authorities that slavery would be legally abolished on 1 
July 1863 and this message had reached Suriname, the mood of 
the enslaved awaiting their emancipation was communicated by a 
Dutch missionary named Jansa to an American newspaper as 
follows: 


The intelligence of the speedy emancipation of the negroes 
naturally awakens in me, who have so long laboured in this 
Colony, the most heartfelt joy. Having been requested by 
several planters to make known to their slaves the 
Proclamation of the Governor and the Emancipation law, I 
[Jansa] did so. They assembled, neatly dressed, in the church 
and I tried to explain everything to them, getting them to 
repeat aloud all that I said, so that there might be no 
misunderstanding. The joy and the praise of the poor Negroes 
were touching. They had previously heard, but refused to 
believe the news, saying: ‘The whites have deceived us so 
often!’ But now that I made known truth and told them, it is 
really so, our Saviour has influenced the King and _ his 
counsellors to set you free on the first of July, 1863, — they 
doubted no longer. Big tears of joy rolled down their black 
cheeks, and with jubilation they exclaimed: ‘Our dear teacher 
tells us; we believe it; we will be free! What our mothers heard 
of before we were born, that is now to come pass, that we will 
see! Thanks, thanks unto God.’ (Willemsen 2006a: 160) 


It should be mentioned again that the article on compensation for 
the enslavers contained in the official proclamation was omitted 
in the version in the Surinamese language (Sranan Tongo) that 


was communicated to the enslaved (Willemsen 2006a). 

Two things stand out in Jansa’s description of the scene and 
the mood of the enslaved. The first is the issue of trust and 
mistrust; the enslavers could not announce the proclamation of 
the abolition of slavery to the enslaved themselves. The second 
issue is the reference of the enslaved to their mothers. They did 
not refer to their mothers and fathers, but to their mothers alone, 
which in turn reflects the type of family structures that had 
emerged under slavery. (Under chattel slavery the enslaved were 
not permitted to marry, so families could not live together. 
Children remained with and were raised by their mothers; they 
thus tended to know their mothers, but not their fathers.) 


On 1 July 1863, 45,275 enslaved persons gained their formal 


freedom, and compensation was paid for 43,946 of these (see 
Table 5.1). 


Table 5.17 Numbers of Enslaved Who Became Free on 1 July 1863 


ee thattel slaves State slaves Total 
SGAHBBAe 
Curacao 6,684 97 6,751 
Bonaire 151 607 758 
Aruba 474 6 480 
St Eustatius 1,087 0 1,087 
Saba 700 0 700 
St Martin 1,878 0 1,878 
43,946 1,329 45,275 


But where did the state get the money to compensate the 
enslavers? According to the official and conventional narrative, 
the state financed the abolition from its East Indies colony of 
Indonesia. But this is essentially creative accounting; the enslaved 
themselves paid for the legal abolition, by contributing to the 
wealth of the enslavers and the state. 

This brings us to the third issue, namely, how much freedom 
the ‘ex-slaves’ would be given. Not only were the enslavers 
financially compensated, they were also assured of the 
pacification of the ex-slaves by the Dutch state. This led to the 
provision of security through the deployment of military and 


police forces by the Dutch government to the slave colonies to 
prevent the ‘ex-slaves’ from turning against those who held them 
in bondage. Another pacification method was religious education 
or indoctrination. 

At the cultural level, the enslaved, who had been robbed of 
their African names and ethnicity and denied surnames for 
centuries, were given names; however, they were not allowed to 
have names that could be traced to their enslavers. In other words 
not only were the enslaved denied their physical freedom but also 
they were denied the right to choose their own names. Here was a 
contradiction that remained unresolved till the twenty-first 
century: whereas during slavery the enslavers had operated 
openly, publicly and with pride, following legal abolition they set 
out to cover their tracks. 

We noted above that information on the ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery in various archives was obtained and preserved for a 
variety of purposes, and can therefore be used for the study of 
other phenomena. Humphrey Lamur does this in his interesting 
and useful study Family Names and Kinship of Emancipated Slaves 
in Suriname (2004). In his foreword to Lamur’s study, Glenn 
Willemsen writes: 


As compensation for the emancipation, the [Dutch] 
government gave slave owners 300 Guilders for each slave or 
30 Guilders if the slave was entitled to manumission. To be 
eligible for this compensation, they were obliged to submit 
lists of the slaves they owned. This list, the Statement of 
Registration, contains valuable information such as the names 
of slaves, their ages and dates of birth, religion, job and some 
comments on their personal circumstances. The majority of 
slaves were given a family name when they were emancipated, 
after which they were registered on the Emancipation 
Register. 

[Humphrey Lamur’s study] has linked both files — the 
Statement and the Emancipation Register - which made it 
possible to create a database with significant information on 
individual slaves. This database was then supplemented with 
data on the slave owners and other socio-economic reference 
material, thereby creating an important source of information 
for further scientific research (Lamur 2004: vii). 


As we have seen, the names given to the emancipated slaves 
were constructed so as to give no clues as to the identity of the 
slave owners. However by linking the Statement and the 
Emancipation Register, Lamur has been able to unravel the link 
between the enslaved and the enslavers. Lamur’s work thus 
provides us with some of the most accurate and verifiable 
information on Dutch slavery to date. These two examples, 
namely, compensation and the construction of names, undermine 
the argument by some formal historians that we cannot use 
current moral perspectives to judge the past. In fact the two 
examples indicate that state officials at that time had some idea 
about the long-term consequences of their policies and practices. 

Now that we have explained the government’s and 
parliament’s ideas about the extent of the freedom they were 
willing to grant the enslaved, it is necessary to examine how the 
enslaved themselves were thinking about freedom. History shows 
that liberty is not something you bestow on somebody; its 
development is too complex. People develop their own notion of 
freedom, subject to their own histories. For this reason, freedom 
had an entirely different meaning for freedmen than it had for 
enslavers. 


Let us first examine how the enslaved population expressed 
the concept of freedom. The generation that Ira Berlin called the 
‘freedom generation’ did not leave any written sources revealing 
its opinions about freedom. Access to the written word was 
denied to the majority of the enslaved. But this by no means 
implies that they did not reflect on freedom or know what it was; 
the desire for freedom was too great. The enslaved were 
acquainted with the events in the Maroon communities, and it 
was on this basis (among other things) that they were able to 
develop their own ideas about freedom. When they came into 
contact with missionaries and the Christian religion, they became 
inspired by the biblical story of the Exodus. In that narrative, a 
chosen people endures a long martyrdom in slavery, but salvation 
and freedom await them through God’s intervention. The 
enslaved considered themselves simultaneously as individuals 
who were deprived of their rights and as a people unable to attain 
self-determination. Therefore to them freedom primarily meant 
two things: no further exposure to the iniquities of slavery (such 


as floggings, separation or separated sale of families, no access to 
education, sexual exploitation of women by enslavers) and 
collective empowerment, being treated as ordinary citizens. 

The oral expressions by the enslaved (odos, anansi tori, songs) 
can also give us an impression of their ideas about freedom. In 
particular, proverbs and sayings dating from the period of slavery 
- called odos in Suriname - can indirectly teach us something 
about the (bad) conditions and practices of those days. It is an old 
African custom to utter criticism, not in a direct but in a symbolic 
way, for instance through an odo or in a song. We quote some of 
them, taken from a book by Albert Helman. 

In spite of the hard and exhausting labour on the sugar 
plantations, the enslaved received little thanks for their pains. For 
this, they thought up the proverb, Tangi foe boen na kodja, 
‘Gratitude for a good deed is the stick.’ An enslaved person who 
has been treated well must not think that he is no longer enslaved 
since even the best life of a slave can never be compared with the 
life of a free man. No matter how well an enslaved person was 
treated, his life was extremely uncertain: anything could happen 
to him. The enslaved were at the mercy of the enslavers’ absolute 
arbitrariness. Just because they were missing what we today 
consider as our greatest gift, liberty, the whip could at any 
moment, without any reason, suddenly appear. Hence the odo Si 
boen anga fri a no wan, ‘A good life and freedom are not the same 
thing’ - so you had better not believe that you have reached your 
goal when you have only partially succeeded. Nowadays, we 
would say: ‘One swallow does not make a summer.’ 

Whoever had gained his freedom (by whatever means) had 
good reason to be proud of it. Occasionally, however, recently 
liberated enslaved persons were treated as inferior or considered 
as semi-slaves by those who had obtained their liberty a long time 
before. The newly liberated enslaved defended themselves with 
the odo Mi fri froe bakadina de so boen leki fri foe mamanten, ‘My 
freedom dating from the afternoon is just as good as your 
freedom dating from the morning.’ Everybody who is feeling 
happy is happy, and it does not matter how long he has been 
happy or what his happiness consists of — as long as he is feeling 
that way. 

While the majority of their brothers and sisters were still 
living as enslaved, freedmen found that the benefits of liberty 


were relative. Therefore they used the odo Negre wani fri foe weri 
soesoe, a no sab’tak’na lekdoroe a e go kisi, literally, ‘Slaves long for 
the freedom to wear shoes, but they do not know it will give them 
corns.’ In other words, do not yearn too much for what you do 
not really know, because it causes unknown troubles. Helman 
appropriately notes that no non-free person will ever believe this. 

Everywhere in the Caribbean we notice some striking 
similarities in the enslaved conception of freedom. After 
abolition, freedmen expressed their liberation by travelling from 
one plantation to another, as if wanting to test the authorities and 
find out whether they truly were free and could do as they 
pleased. This going to and from plantations occurred particularly 
in Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad and Suriname. But it also served 
another purpose: Ira Berlin points out that immediately after their 
liberation, freedmen in the United States started to look for 
relatives they had lost. This behaviour undermines the view that 
the enslaved did not have any family life during slavery. 
Reuniting their torn families was one of the very first things 
freedmen wanted to accomplish after abolition. 

Another crucial element in the way freedmen experienced 
their liberation was their economic independence. They longed 
for a parcel of land that would enable them to be self-supporting 
through their own labour. Slavery meant working for someone 
else. Freedom, on the other hand, meant going to a place where 
you could lay hands on a piece of land. For many liberated 
enslaved persons, freedom also meant putting a great distance 
between themselves and the place where they had been bonded. 
Many turned their backs to the plantations in search of 
agricultural land or trying to acquire a craft. 


The end of slavery meant the beginning of colonial experience 
and a new phase of another emancipation struggle, namely, 
decolonization. 


THE IMMEDIATE AFTERMATH OF ABOLITION 


The legal abolition of slavery and the institution of apprenticeship 
obliged former enslavers to confront the following key question: 
how do you suddenly, due to a legislative act, consider as human 


people whom you have always considered subhuman? On this 
score the legal abolition was a bittersweet affair. At one level the 
legal abolition was bitter, in the sense that those who had been in 
control of the lives of the enslaved lost that control (though they 
did gain materially and thus enjoyed the sweet fruits of financial 
compensation). At another level the legal abolition was sweet, in 
the sense that those who gained freedom rejoiced and became 
vocal (though the joy was tinged with bitterness since those who 
rejoiced did not become better off materially). This partly 
explains why one of the first demands of the ‘ex-slaves’ in 
Suriname was the opportunity to be able to send their children to 
school. On this score, whereas chattel slavery revolved around 
economic interests, emancipation revolved around human 
relations. 

In certain districts of Suriname, freedmen soon came into 
conflict with plantation owners with regard to the amount of their 
wages. The law had stipulated that during state control, wages 
would be determined by the colonial authority. While discussing 
the bill in the Second Chamber, van Bosse had insisted upon an 
assessment of wages, but the government would not hear of it. 
For freedmen, though, salary was of the greatest importance. 
Freedom was seen as the opportunity for a man to support his 
family, which depended on his wages, whether he was married or 
not. The low wages of these days hardly allowed freedmen to do 
this. When freedmen spoke of liberty, they did so with reference 
to acquiring an income not as isolated individuals, but always in 
order to support their families, thus enabling the families (and not 
the individuals) to obtain some independence. The extent to 
which the man of the house was capable of protecting and 
supporting his family became central to the general definition of 
freedom and contrasted sharply with their situation during 
slavery. 

During slavery, women constituted the backbone of the 
workers on the sugar plantations. Yet not only during slavery but 
also during state control they were extremely vulnerable to all 
kinds of abuse. After state control, many women withdrew from 
work on the plantations. They were kept at home with their 
children to work within the family and on their own parcels of 
land. That is how freedmen wished to protect and secure their 
women and children. From now on, women exclusively had to 


take care of their children’s education. This principle bears a 
remarkable resemblance to gender ideology in the Western world. 
But it also meant that women no longer accepted being abused in 
the fields. This way, they expressed what they meant by liberty: 
their bodies belonged to themselves and they had the right to be 
exempt from abuse and violence. 

What can be concluded from the analysis of this chapter is the 
following. 

In the Dutch context, the major difference between the 
emancipation of Catholics and that of the working class and 
women was that the emancipation of workers and women was 
brought about in relation to industrialization, whereas that of 
Catholics was brought about in relation to Napoleonic occupation. 
However the emancipation of Catholics, workers and women was 
different from that of the enslaved. For Catholics, workers and 
women, the object of emancipation was equality. For the enslaved, 
freedom was the entry point of emancipation; equality within the 
colonial setting; decolonization within the international setting; 
where decolonization is not possible, racism and sexism became 
the major obstacle to equality, and for that matter, the major 
object of protest. 

The emancipation of the Catholics, workers and women was 
institutionalized within the Dutch state. The ‘emancipation’ of the 
enslaved was not institutionalized: hence it is an unfinished 
business. This is the subject to which we now turn. 
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The Legacy of Slavery: The Unfinished Business 
of Emancipation 


The larger colonies were more successful in setting up 
independent states and nations than the smaller ones. They did so 
in order to be free to continue to practise chattel slavery and 
make the indigenous peoples and people of African descent 
unfree. It is no accident that in many of these nations, the 
majority of those in control were European or of European 
descent. The dialectic of colonial revolt was that the colonists 
(predominantly white) sought their freedom from the mother 
countries in order to deny the conquered and enslaved 
(predominantly black) their freedom. This suggests that freedom 
had a different meaning for the white colonists than it had for the 
blacks, who became the subjects of the white colonists. 

The colonists did not end domination in order to end slavery; 
on the contrary, they sought independence from the mother 
country so that they could continue to practise slavery, and to 
enjoy its fruits (economic profit, political control and social 
domination). Brazil, for example, having become independent of 
Portugal, was one of the last countries in the Americas to legally 
abolish slavery. 

Thus, from the perspective of state formation, almost all the 
slave colonies in the Atlantic revolted against their mother 
countries in Europe - colonization breeds decolonization. But the 
revolts of the enslavers against their mother countries were much 
more successful than the revolts of the enslaved against the 
enslavers. In the Atlantic slave colonies, the emancipation of the 
colonists did not lead to the emancipation of the colonized and 
enslaved. Haiti is the only place where the enslaved successfully 
revolted against both the enslavers and their mother country to 
set up a state; but this did not lead to emancipation. For the 
smaller territories that were not strong enough to revolt against 
the mother country, the legal abolition of slavery transformed the 
former enslaved into colonial subjects. This set in motion another 
struggle for equality and made emancipation an unfinished 
business. 

The move from unfreedom (slavery) to freedom (legal 
abolition), followed by the move from freedom to equality, 
constitute an ongoing process: the search for emancipation and 
the correction of historic injustice remain unfinished. 


MEMORY AND DIGNITARIANISM 


The fight to end the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery was 
superseded by a collective struggle to remember, and represent, 
the nature of slavery and the ‘slave’ trade, and the manner in 
which they were legally abolished. These activities involve 
groups, organizations and protests, as well as exhibitions, 
galleries and museums. They take place in private and in public 
spaces. 

Through conquest, colonization and slavery, Europeans 
created an image of themselves and of the world (Hegel, quoted 
in Magubane 2006; Smith 1977; Darwin 1996); similarly, the 
peoples of the world outside Europe created an image of 
Europeans for themselves (Said 1978; Amin 1989; Dussel 1985; 
Quijano 2000; Asante 2007; Mignolo 2007). Underpinning the 
memory of the Atlantic slavery is the issue of dignitarianism. Ali 
Mazrui has broadly formulated dignitarianism as follows: 


The African people may not be the most brutalized people in 
modern history, but they are almost certainly the most 
humiliated. The most brutalized people in modern history 
include the indigenous people of the Americas and those of 
Australia, who were subjected to genocidal attacks by white 
invaders. Also among the most brutalized in modern times 
were the Jews and the Gypsies in the Nazi Holocaust. 

On the other hand, no other groups were subjected to such 
large-scale indignities of enslavement for several centuries in 
their millions as the Africans were. No other groups 
experienced to the same extent such indignities as lynching, 
systematic segregation, and well-planned apartheid as the 
Africans [did]. 

It is against this background that Africa’s dignitarian 
impulse was stimulated. A deep-seated African rebellion 
against humiliation was aroused. It has been a misnomer to 
call this rebellion ‘nationalism’. This has not been an African 
quest for nationhood. At best nationhood has been just the 
means to an end. The deep-seated African struggle has been a 
quest for dignity - human and racial. (Mazrui 2001: 107) 


In other words the quest for emancipation is tied to the quest for 
‘dignity - human and racial’. As a legacy of slavery, colonialism 
and racism, dignitarianism has given rise to a distinctive 
intellectual tradition and political agency known as Africana (i.e. 
relating to Africa and the African diaspora). Among those who 
have worked in the dignitarian tradition are W.E.B. Du Bois, 
Anton de Kom, Kwame Nkrumah, C.L.R. James, George Padmore, 
Aimé Césaire and Franz Fanon. Du Bois expressed this tradition at 
the turn of the twentieth century in the following words: ‘The 
problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the colour line 
— the relations of the dark to the light faces of man in Asia and 
Africa, in America and the Islands of the sea’ (1961: 23). It is also 
in the dignitarian tradition that Du Bois formulated his thesis of 
the ‘Black problem’, namely, when a people with some problems 
become ‘the problem people’. These observations were made not 
long after the legal abolition of slavery. They clearly show that 
emancipation had not been achieved. 

A better appreciation requires us to bring three things into 
relation with each other in order to complete the ‘circle’: the 
institution of slavery, chattel slavery, and race. C.L.R. James 
informed us about variations within slavery in the following 
words: 


In a slave society the mere possession of personal freedom is a 
valuable privilege, and the laws of Greece and Rome testify 
that severe legislation against slaves and freedmen have 
nothing to do with the race question. Behind all this elaborate 
tom-foolery of quarteron, sacatra and marabou, was the one 
dominating fact of San Domingo [Haiti] society — fear of the 
slaves. The mothers of the Mulattoes were in the slave-gangs, 
they had half-brothers there, and however much the Mulatto 
himself might despise this half of his origin, he was at home 
among the slaves and, in addition to his wealth and education, 
could have an influence among them which a white man could 
never have. Furthermore, apart from physical terror, the slaves 
were to be kept with the most obvious distinguishing mark of 
the slave — the black skin ... No Mulatto, therefore, whatever 
his number of white parts, was allowed to assume the name of 
his white father. (James 1980: 38-9) 


Fifty years after Du Bois made his historic statement, on 
continental Africa Nkrumah reminded Ghanaians about the 
relevance of decolonization and emancipation: 


This country is ours. This land is ours. It belongs to our chiefs 
and people. It does not belong to foreigners, but we don’t say 
that all foreigners should pack up and go. They can stay as 
traders, and work with us not as masters and rulers ... The age 
of politics of words is gone. This is the age of politics of 
action. We don’t have guns. We don’t have ammunition to 
fight anybody. We have a great spirit, a great national soul 
which is manifest in our unity. (Quoted here from Nimako 
1991: 45) 


Here, we are being reminded that, like slavery, colonialism could 
be maintained only through violence. 

In the French Caribbean, Aimé Césaire and Franz Fanon are 
acknowledged figures who work in the dignitarian tradition. We 
have emphasised the role of race as an organizing principle of 
slavery. Like many Africans who work in the dignitarian 
tradition, Césaire noted that we cannot subsume class under race: 


There are people, even today, [i.e. 1967] who thought and 
still think that it is all simply a matter of the left taking power 
in France, that with a change in economic conditions the black 
question will disappear. I have never agreed with that at all. I 
think that the economic question is important, but it is not the 
only thing ... I remember very well having said to the 
Martinican Communists in those days, that black people ... 
were doubly proletarianized and alienated: in the first place as 
workers, but also as blacks, because after all we are dealing 
with the only race which is denied even the notion of 
humanity. (Césaire 1972: 94) 


This is also what Césaire means when he says ‘there are no allies 
by divine right’. There you have it: the unfinished business of 
emancipation. 

Reflecting on both slavery and colonialism in relation to race, 


Fanon made the following observation: 


The disaster of the man of colour lies in the fact that he was 
enslaved. The disaster and inhumanity of the white man lie in 
the fact that somewhere he has killed man. And even today 
they subsist, to organize this dehumanization rationally. But I 
as a man of colour, to the extent that it becomes possible for 
me to exist absolutely, do not have the right to lock myself 
into a world of retroactive reparations. 

I, the man of colour, want only this: That the tool never 
possesses the man. That the enslavement of man by man 
ceases forever; that is, of one by another. That it may become 
possible for me to discover and to love man, wherever he may 
be. The Negro is not. Any more than the white man. (Fanon 
1970: 164-5; quoted here in Wallerstein 2009: 118-19) 


In the Dutch Atlantic, Anton de Kom represented the 
dignitarian tradition. In his introduction to de Kom’s book 
entitled We the Slaves of Suriname, John Jansen van Galen makes 
an interesting observation. He notes that in the process of editing 
the book the editors decided to exclude a chapter entitled ‘Our 
Heroes’. Part of the chapter contained the following statement: 
‘our race [“ras” in Dutch] shall liberate itself when we are 
capable of producing great and conscious revolutionaries such as 
Baron, Bonni, and Joli Coeur again’ (de Kom 1999: 8). (Baron, 
Bonni and Joli Coeur were people who led rebellions during 
slavery in Suriname.) Specifically Anton de Kom noted that ‘[n]lo 
people can become fully matured when it is saddled with inherent 
inferiority complex. That is why this book attempts to arouse self- 
respect among Surinamese’ (de Kom 1999: 17). 

In the 1950s a cultural nationalist movement emerged in 
Suriname whose slogan was wie egi sani (our own thing). It was a 
cultural awakening for the black people not to be ashamed to 
speak the Sranan Tongo and be proud of their African heritage 
(Marshall 2003). A similar development took place in Curacao 
with regard to the promotion of the Papiementoe language, under 
the leadership of Aaron Martinus (Martinus 1996). 

Martin Luther King and Nelson Mandela might also be added 
to de Kom’s list of heroes. During his trial in Pretoria in October 
1963, Mandela made the following statement: 


During my lifetime I have dedicated myself to this struggle 
[against Apartheid] of the African people. I have fought 
against white domination, and I have fought against black 
domination. I have cherished the ideal of a democratic and 
free society in which all persons live together in harmony with 
equal opportunities. It is an ideal which I hope to live for and 
achieve. But if needs be, it is an ideal for which I am prepared 
to die. (Sampson 1999: 193) 


During one of the numerous civil rights marches in the United 
States, when Martin Luther King was stopped and asked by a 
sheriff what he wanted, he said, ‘dignity’. Today it is common for 
Antillean youth in the Netherlands to say they want ‘respect’; 
perhaps they too mean ‘dignity’. The memory of humiliation 
under slavery, and the awareness of racism now, are deep in the 
thoughts of many descendants of the enslaved. 

In Chapter 3 we argued that ever since Columbus landed in 
the Americas in his search for an alternative route to Asia, the 
Atlantic world has had meaning only in relation to the Asian 
world. We also argued that not only did the goods the enslaved 
produced in the Atlantic world facilitate trade between Europe 
and Asia, but they also made it possible for Europe to colonize 
Asia. Colonization goes hand in hand with humiliation; in turn 
humiliation arouses dignitarian impulses. This is not peculiar to 
Black intellectual tradition in relation to the history of the 
Atlantic world. Though Wolfgang Sachs had a different project, 
his observations of the rise of China are relevant to our project: 


Every time the Olympic flame is lit in front of the host 
country’s president, the pulse of a nation quickens. But the 
Games have rarely been staged with more ambition to self- 
aggrandisement than in Beijing 2008, when China celebrated 
its arrival as a world power. Moreover, that which in the 
summer of 2008 was broadcast to the world through the 
language of the Olympics will in 2010 be reiterated in the 
language of a world exhibition in Shanghai, in which China 
presents itself to the global public as a platform for the 
scientific achievements of the twenty-first century. 


According to Sachs: 


The Olympics and the World Expo are symbols of the secular 
shift that occurred around the turn of the millennium; the 
ascent of China — and other countries of the South —- to the 
exclusive club of global powers. It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the significance of this shift for world history, 
and in particular for the people of the South. After centuries of 
humiliation, they finally see a Southern country on a par with 
the powers of the world. Countries once treated as colonial 
underdogs now measure up to their masters, and people of 
colour take over from the white man. (Sachs 2009: vii) 


Sachs further notes that: 


A quick glance at China may illustrate the point. The 
ascendancy of China to the ranks of a world power is balm on 
the wounds inflicted during her two centuries of colonial 
humiliation. And the success of the middle class is a source of 
pride and self-respect that puts the Chinese elite on a par with 
social elites elsewhere on the globe. The Chinese example 
brings to the fore what has been part and parcel of 
development all along: the desire for justice is intimately 
linked to the pursuit of development. (Sachs 2009: ix) 


The common thread that runs through the above intellectual and 
political tradition is race, humiliation, slavery, colonialism and 
memory. 

We have seen that the legal abolition of Dutch slavery was a 
consequence of pressures and intervention from _ Britain. 
Nevertheless when the day of emancipation came, the credit went 
to the Dutch king. Some Dutch newspapers, such as De Heraut and 
De Rotterdamsche Courant wrote positive comments about the 
legal abolition of slavery. However it was the editor of a 
provincial newspaper, Utrechtsch Provinciaal en Stedelijk Dagblad, 
who linked their commentary to memory, freedom, equality and 
legacy: 


Only where a civilization is founded upon natural principles of 


freedom and equality can prosperity and flourishing be 
expected in the long run. May this prosperity and flourishing 
become the destiny of our West Indian colonies so that in the 
future one will always — with even more joy — remember the 
first of July 1863 as a happy day in Dutch history, as a 
fortunate moment during the reign of Willem III. (Utrechtsch 
Provinciaal en Stedelijk Dagblad, no.155, 2 July 1863; emphasis 
added) 


Let us pay special attention to the four words we have 
emphasized in the editorial above: freedom, equality, long run 
(i.e. legacy), and remember (i.e. memory). 

In a sense, the Dutch king, Willem III, became the moral 
equivalent of William Wilberforce in Britain; the legal abolition of 
slavery was interpreted as resulting from the king’s morality and 
magnanimity. But, as we have seen, the enslavers had to be 
compensated by the Dutch state before the enslaved could gain 
their legal freedom under the abolition act (Willemsen 2006a). 
Thus equality was out of the equation. So was memory: for more 
than 100 years very few people remembered what the newspaper 
editor expected them to remember; the happy day did not come; 
instead we got forgetfulness. This raises questions of knowledge 
production and representation. We return to this below. 

In the last decade there has been an upsurge in the number of 
institutions that directly and explicitly focus on slavery. These 
reflect the successful efforts of Black communities in many 
nations to bring the discussion of slavery and its legacy into the 
broader public domain. These initiatives include successfully 
lobbying government and other agencies to persuade them to be 
more proactive in promoting discussion and dissemination of 
information about slavery, racism and discrimination (Small 
1997; Willemsen 2006a; Young 2002). 

It was against this background that, the Afro-Surinamese 
Cultural Centre (ASCC) organized a conference on 1 July 1998 in 
south-east Amsterdam to discuss the disregarded past of slavery. 
At this symposium, participants argued that the significant 
contribution the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery in the 
Caribbean made to the Dutch economy and society should be a 
required topic in the educational field. Those present also 
unanimously agreed that the erection of a monument would 


contribute to this endeavour. 

State response to this demand gave rise to public (mostly on 
radio) and private discussions in the Afro-Dutch community, in 
which four perspectives might be discerned. First, there were 
those who then (and now) do not want to be reminded of the 
Dutch involvement in the transatlantic slavery system because it 
does not correspond to the self-image of the Dutch master 
narrative, namely, a culture of tolerance, freedom and democracy. 
In reality, those who held these views were afraid of the backlash 
from the white Dutch community. This, in and of itself, was a 
recognition of the culture of repressive tolerance. 

Secondly, there were those who questioned why people should 
be bothered with an extensive discussion of slavery, and its 
commemoration and remembrance, since it pertained to a 
shameful period from the distant past. These people argued that 
the past, which was a nightmare, had better be buried so that we 
can focus on the future. This focus on the past, it was argued, 
constituted victimology by the descendants of the enslaved and 
reinforced the antagonism in society towards blacks, especially 
when initiated by the descendants of the enslaved (Mamadeus 
2007). 

Thirdly, there were those who opposed the discussion of 
slavery on purely psychological grounds. They argued that the 
issue of slavery has a traumatic effect on the descendants of the 
enslaved. It is better to spare them such trauma. What is peculiar 
about these three perspectives is that they are all racialized: the 
objections do not apply to white scholars; when whites write or 
talk about slavery, nobody says it is a long time ago; when whites 
talk about it, it is history education; when blacks talk about it, it 
is emotion. This stems from repressive tolerance. We encounter 
this problematic also in race and ethnic studies (Essed and 
Nimako 2006). 

Finally there were those who argued that every aspect of 
history should be a subject for discussion, and slavery is no 
exception. This group demanded that slavery should become part 
of public history. They felt that the silence around the Dutch 
involvement in the transatlantic slavery system had to be broken. 
In the process, this fourth perspective attempted an epistemic 
intervention by introducing the concept of ‘enslaved’ into Dutch 
discourse. Such a concept could not be found in the Dutch 


lexicon, so they used the expression tot slaaf gemaakt, meaning, 
‘made into a slave’; this is more a phrase than a concept. Whether 
this is a consequence of the inadequacy of the Dutch language is 
another matter; but it constitutes conceptual disobedience 
(Mignolo 2009). 

But the attempt to create a new concept as a challenge to 
dominant concepts is not a matter of semantics; it is a reflection 
of real life situations. The following statement by the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson (made on 28 March 2009 in Rotterdam) can serve as a 
starting point for the relevance of concepts as part of knowledge 
production: ‘My great-great grandmother was my great-great 
grandmother; but for someone, she was a slave.’ The point 
Jackson is making is that he cannot call his great-great 
grandmother a ‘slave’, even if those who held her in bondage 
called her a ‘slave’: the concept of ‘slave’ is used by the enslavers, 
not the enslaved. This has implications for accounting for slavery 
and its legacy. This also explains why, throughout this book, 
where possible, we have preferred the word ‘enslaved’ rather than 
‘slave’. 

We have noted above that in response to the abolition of 
slavery in the Dutch orbit on 1 July 1863, a Dutch editorial 
newspaper implored that: ‘We must always remember 1 July as 
the happiest day in the reign of King Willem III.’ However, it took 
more than 130 years before the abolition of slavery was 
commemorated on Dutch soil — the official and formal monument 
to commemorate Dutch slavery was erected in 2002. Why did it 
take so long? 

Here we should distinguish public history from private history, 
because before the official monument, there were unofficial or 
private commemorations and there were commemorators. Who 
were these commemorators? 


COMMEMORATORS AND COMMEMORATION 


Activities associated with the anniversaries of the abolition of 
slavery have occurred in Dutch colonies for many years, though 
not in the Netherlands itself until recently. The commemoration 
of slavery started immediately after the legal abolition of Dutch 
slavery on 1 July 1863. The first nationally organized 


commemoration by the descendants of the former enslaved took 
place in Suriname in 1913, 50 years after abolition. In 1963, on 
the 100th anniversary of abolition, 1 July was declared a public 
holiday. 

As van Stipriaan has noted: 


Until the early twentieth century this day was used by church 
and secular organizations to celebrate the glorious granting of 
freedom to the enslaved by a generous (white) king and a 
benevolent (white) church. It was a celebration of the colonial 
status quo, and particularly the status quo of a racial 
hierarchy. Year after year 1 July was a time when the need for 
moral emancipation was emphasized as a corollary of physical 
emancipation implying the need to adapt to Western 
civilization. (Van Stipriaan 2007) 


A celebration of this type is an example of progressive control, 
defined in Chapter 4 as a dynamic process which ‘continuously 
moves towards newer forms of control’ as a result of changing 
conditions (Mullard 1988: 362). 

Such a mode of commemoration was not satisfactory to some 
of the descendants of the enslaved and led to new initiatives. Van 
Stripriaan notes that: 


[iJn the early twentieth century ... a new dimension was 
added to this abolition and moral emancipation discourse 
which eventually transformed Emancipation Day into a vehicle 
for anti-colonialist ideas. This reflected a cultural and socio- 
economic emancipation of the Afro-Surinamese population 
which was linked to nationalism as well as to the African 
diaspora discourse. In the 1920s, committees emerged 
publishing emancipation papers and organizing Afro- 
Surinamese rallies on Emancipation Day giving voice to 
mounting ethno-nationalist feelings which eventually formed 
the basis for national independence, supported mainly by 
Afro-Suriname politicians. (Van Stipriaan 2007: 214) 


This change of emphasis constitutes a change from progressive 
control to transformative change. It should be restated that 


transformative change ‘entails a special kind of break from former 
policies and practices and the relations in which they arise’, and 
requires a change from ‘one set of policies based upon one set of 
beliefs, to another oppositional set, based upon an oppositional 
set of beliefs’ (Mullard 1988: 363). 

The transformation from progressive control made the 
descendants of the enslaved the commemorators. For them it was 
the end of humiliation and the beginning of the struggle for 
equality. In the course of time, slavery and its legacy have been 
remembered in poetry, song and music, in carnivals and street 
festivals, in religious gatherings and memorial services, and in 
group discussions and celebrations of anniversaries. In other 
words, while remembering and commemorating slavery were 
non-issues, marginalized issues, or motivations to resentment and 
hostility in white mainstream communities, they were important 
and recurring topics of conversation, social interaction and 
community celebration in Black communities (Small 1994a 
1994b; Brundage 2005; Clark 2005; Willemsen 2006a; Willemsen 
and Nimako 2008). 

On the Dutch Antilles, the situation is more complicated. On 
Sint Eustatius ‘Freedom Day’ is always commemorated, and since 
1981 the abolition of slavery is remembered with African 
drumming, recitations of poetry, and lectures about the island’s 
history. On Curacao, 1 July was initially commemorated, but this 
soon passed into oblivion; 1968 was the last year in which 
Emancipation Day was officially commemorated. The present 
generation experiences the abolition of slavery as a distant act by 
a Dutch colonial legislature, an act that no longer has any 
meaning in modern society. Far more important is the celebration 
of the great slave revolt that broke out on 17 August 1795, under 
the command of Tula. With the slogan ‘Victory or death’, the 
enslaved fought for their liberty. Therefore, on the island of 
Curacao, 17 August is officially recognized as the ‘Day of the 
Struggle for Independence’. On the Leeward Islands, 1 July has 
long since been forgotten. 

Many Surinamese who travelled to the Netherlands to work or 
study after the Second World War had some memory of 
commemoration. In the 1960s, Surinamese students organized 
parties on 1 July at various locations, including Hotel 
Krasnapolski in Amsterdam, as part of the commemoration of the 


legal abolition of Dutch slavery. According to Willemsen, when 
Surinamese immigrants and settlers arrived in large numbers in 
the Netherlands in the mid 1970s, they were disappointed to find 
that no formal recognition of 1 July existed in the metropolis 
itself. Some Surinamese workers took the day off for 
commemorative purposes. 

Nevertheless, the relatively small Black communities in the 
Netherlands have been central players in a wide range of 
activities (Willemsen 2006a; Horton and Kardux 2005; Nimako, 
Cain and Small 2010). Black communities organized community 
remembrance and commemorations, and issues of slavery and its 
legacy were addressed in churches, in community organizations 
and events, in festivals, and in music and poetry. As we have 
argued several times in this book, it was initiatives from within 
the Black community that led to the National Slavery Monument 
(formally unveiled in July 2002) and to the establishment of 
NiNsee (The National Institute for the Study of Dutch Slavery and 
its Legacy), which opened on July 2003 (van Stipriaan 2007). As 
Willemsen points out, ‘before the official monument for 
commemoration, there were commemorators’ (Willemsen 2006a). 
He then asks, ‘Who were these commemorators?’ His response is 
that they involved a series of black groups and organizations that 
laid roots in the Netherlands and expanded with the migration 
and settlement of Surinamese in the 1970s. These groups were 
‘the seed bed for the development of organisations in the major 
cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague’ (Willemsen 
2006a). And it should be highlighted that the transformation of 
Surinamese migrants from the status of colonial subjects to that of 
fully fledged Dutch citizens within Europe was instrumental in 
legitimizing their claims. 

One of the association’s organizing activities around 1 July is 
the National 30 June /1 July Committee, which created a 
tradition of commemorating slavery in the Dutch colonies with a 
vigil on the evening of 30 June in Surinameplein in Amsterdam. 
An important leader of this organization was Winston Kout. In 
1993, on the occasion of the 130th anniversary of the abolition of 
slavery, the committee proclaimed 30 June as a recurring day of 
reflection. This is followed by Keti Koti, the celebration of the 
abolition of slavery, on 1 July. 

On the same 1993 anniversary, Barryl Biekman, leader of the 


Afro-European Feminist Movement, Sophiedela, announced her 
plans for a national monument to commemorate Dutch slavery. 
Shortly thereafter, Sophiedela presented a petition calling for the 
erection of such a monument to Tara Oedayraj Singh Varma, then 
a congresswoman of Surinamese descent who represented Groen 
Links (the Green Left Party); this took place during a conference 
organized by Sophiedela on the occasion of a number of 
anniversaries — the 135th of the abolition of slavery in the 
Netherlands, the 50th of the Universal Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the 150th of the Dutch Constitution. In September 
1998, the petition, entitled ‘Traces of Slavery’, was also offered to 
several congressmen who were permanent members of the 
Commission of the Ministry of the Interior and Kingdom 
Relations, and was subsequently discussed in Congress in 
February 1999. 

At the seventh memorial service (in 1999), a tablet was 
unveiled in Surinameplein. The name of the organization, the 
National 30 June /1 July Committee, was deliberately chosen as 
an analogy of the National Committee of 4 May/5 May, which 
annually commemorates the Dutch victims of the Second World 
War on 4 May and the liberation of the Netherlands from Nazi 
occupation on 5 May. The message is therefore clear: slavery is as 
much a part of Dutch history as the Second World War. The 
implicit message is even more provocative: namely that slavery 
was also a holocaust, with the Dutch as actors instead of victims. 

Another high-profile organization is De Stichting Eer en 
Herstel, Betaling Slachtoffers van de Slavernij in Suriname 
(Foundation for the Honour, Restoration and Compensation of 
Victims of Slavery in Suriname), under the chairmanship of Roy 
Groenberg, also known as Kaikusi. This association planted a tree 
in Het Martelarenwoud (The Forest of Martyrs) in Jerusalem in 
1996 to commemorate all natives and Afro-Surinamese who were 
killed during the slavery era. This gesture was also intended as a 
token of reconciliation with the Jewish community, which 
accounted for a large number of enslavers in Suriname. On 1 July 
1998, the Honour and Restoration Foundation pleaded, in an 
open letter to the Second Chamber of the Dutch Parliament, for a 
series of activities, in particular the erection of a monument, to 
honour the victims of slavery, to commemorate their disregarded 
history and to ‘repair’ their sufferings. Every year, the foundation 


organizes a ceremony in which a wreath is placed in the Anton de 
Kom Square in south-east Amsterdam. 

A 1 July Committee was also created in Rotterdam, where the 
annual Bigi Spikri (Great Mirror) Parade, in which the 
descendants of the enslaved parade in colourful traditional 
garments to celebrate the beauty of their culture, always attracts 
thousands of spectators. On 1 July 1999, the committee presented 
a petition to the municipality of Rotterdam, requesting that the 
municipal authorities use their influence with the national 
government to proclaim 1 July a national holiday. 

All of these initiatives gained momentum when the 
government complied with the request from Sophiedela, and the 
new minister for urban policy and integration of ethnic 
minorities, Rogier van Boxtel, adopted the idea of a national 
slavery monument, making it the key point of his policy to 
promote the social integration of ethnic minorities. At the 
insistence of the Ministry of the Interior, several Afro-Surinamese, 
Antillean, Aruban, African, Maroon and Native organizations met 
in May 1999 to create a large umbrella organization, the 
Landelijk Platform Slavernijverleden (Nationwide Platform for the 
History of Slavery) (LPS), which became the official interlocutor 
with the government. Because of the political sensitivities 
surrounding this topic, the government required the LPS to have a 
large backing of public support. The ensuing collaboration 
between the LPS and the government, under the motto ‘united by 
freedom’, led to the generation and realization of a number of 
ideas, with the cooperation of the Ministry of the Interior and 
Kingdom Relations and the Ministry of Education, Culture and 
Sciences. The installation of the management of NiNsee, on 24 
June 2002, which became the new interlocutor with the 
government, was one of the highlights. 

It should be mentioned that the 30 June/1 July Committee 
chose not to participate in the LPS. For this committee, the 
realization of its original idea of an urban monument in 
Surinameplein was more important than the broader perspective 
of the national monument that the LPS had in mind. 

The efforts of the Honour and Restoration Foundation in 
particular, but also of the 30 June/1 July Committee and the LPS, 
have put Dutch slavery on the political agenda. This was the start 
of a public discussion about slavery and at the same time the 


cause of many emotional outbursts; it culminated in the unveiling 
of the Nationaal Monument Slavernijverleden (National Slavery 
Monument) on 1 July 2002 in Oosterpark in Amsterdam. The 
unveiling of this static monument in the presence of Queen 
Beatrix led to a dramatic situation. The crowd, consisting mostly 
of descendants of the enslaved population, was denied access to 
the monument’s immediate vicinity. A crush barrier and high 
dividing walls covered with black plastic kept the multitude at a 
distance from the dignitaries and guests; police on horseback 
galloped into the crowd to disperse it. These safety measures 
elicited from the descendants not just an emotional explosion, but 
blind rage. They were completely left out, while the purpose of 
the national monument was to bring people together! The black 
population was deeply humiliated and cried out loudly that ‘the 
days of slavery were not yet over’ (Willemsen 2006a). Here is 
another illustration of the idea that the business of emancipation 
is unfinished. 

The developments in the Netherlands relating to the slavery 
legacy ran parallel with international initiatives to combat 
repression and exclusion. During the World Anti-Racism 
Conference held in Durban, South Africa in 2001, van Boxtel 
spoke on behalf of the cabinet on the approach to the struggle 
against racism and racial discrimination. His speech included the 
following remarks: 


This World Conference in Durban is in our view a necessary 
moment to state to all people that racism and discrimination 
must be eradicated. But we can only be credible if we 
recognize the great injustice of the past. We express our deep 
remorse about the enslavement and slave trade that took 
place. But an expression of remorse as such is not enough and 
cannot be used as an excuse for not taking any action in the 
present. It is important to take structural measures that have 
effects for the descendants of former slaves and the next 
generations ... Next year the Netherlands will unveil its 
national slavery monument, a symbol of national 
remembrance, in Amsterdam, our national capital. This 
monument is created in close cooperation with the 
descendants of former slaves. The monument as a whole will 
represent past, present and future. Madam, Excellencies, 


besides the unveiling of a monument we will also create a 
center of expertise on slave history, as a dynamic slavery 
monument. Together with better education, these centres will 
contribute to a better understanding and greater tolerance 
amongst young people. (Quoted from Willemsen 2004) 


We continue this narrative with two observations. The first is 
that the minister made this statement without support from major 
mainstream Dutch public intellectuals. At that time, dominant 
public intellectuals were preoccupied with issues of 
multiculturalism and Islam. This is what we have characterized as 
high intensity discourse. High intensity discourse refers to the 
officially sanctioned discussions that gain more attention in the 
dominant media. The second observation is that within the Black 
community a low intensity discourse took place, of which four 
perspectives have been described in the previous section 
(Willemsen and Nimako 2008). 

Let us take these perspectives and issues in turn. 


INTEGRATION AND MULTICULTURALISM 


We noted in Chapter 5 that the starting points of the 
emancipation struggles of the Catholics, workers, and women 
were different from that of the enslaved. The main differences 
revolved around the issues of citizenship and race. We return to 
this below. For the moment it is worth mentioning that there is 
an official state emancipation project which rests on the 
promotion of social harmony, and an unofficial emancipation 
project of the descendants of the former enslaved that 
continuously demand equality. The state emancipation project 
finds its expression in integration policy. This explains why it was 
the responsibility of the minister for urban policy and integration 
of ethnic minorities, van Boxtel, to respond to the demands of 
Surinamese and Antilleans for a slavery monument. 

The genealogy of Dutch integration policy can be traced to 
three sources, namely, the East Indian colonial legacy, the 
Atlantic slavery legacy, and the legacy of labour recruitment 
(‘guest workers’) in the context of post-Second World War 
economic recovery. The East Indian colonial legacy found its 


expression in the presence of people of Indonesian ancestry and 
their agency; the legacy of Atlantic slavery found its expression in 
the agency of people of Antillean and Surinamese descent; and 
that of post-war labour recruitment found its expression in the 
agency of Moroccans and Turks. Each of these groups came with 
its own collective memories and manifested itself in different 
ways. 

Recall that the Dutch tried to hold on to the ‘slave’ trade and 
slavery before pressure from Britain gave sway; when decline of 
the British and Dutch empires was imminent, the United States 
came to play the role of decolonizer similar to the role Britain had 
played in relation to the abolishing of slavery; thus, the Dutch 
tried to maintain its colonies until they had to give way under US 
pressure. This episode in Dutch colonial history has been 
described by Legéne and Waaldijk in the following words: 


The decolonization of Indonesia, which started with the 
nationalist movement in the 1920s and 1930s, culminated in 
1945 in the Declaration of Independence by Soekarno. The 
occupation by Nazi Germany (1940-45) of the European part 
of the empire, and the Japanese conquest of the Indonesian 
archipelago (1941-45) accelerated the erosion of Dutch 
colonial rule. The Dutch political elite realized only slowly 
that an era was ending. Not until 1949, after several military 
interventions and heavy international pressure, did the Dutch 
government finally recognize Indonesian independence. 
Thereafter, the idea of the Dutch nation was narrowed down 
to the mother country in Europe. The mixed, public-private 
colonial canon became invisible in the national historical 
canon. The empire had passed into history, although, it did 
not disappear completely. (Legéne and Waaldijk 2007: 199; 
original emphasis) 


With regard to memory, Legéne and Waaldijk inform us that 


[uJntil the 1960s, the pupils of primary schools still had to 
know the geography of the Indonesian archipelago, drumming 
the names of the different islands into their heads. Moreover, 
elements of the empire also persisted in the more domestic 


discourse of literary fiction and popular culture. (Legéne and 
Waaldijk 2007: 199) 


Not only did the end of the post-war economic recovery bring 
an end to labour recruitment, but also by the 1970s these three 
legacies had given rise to social configurations that required new 
social and physical accommodations. This was hastened by a 
revolt in the Netherlands of young people of Indonesian descent, 
referred to as Moluccans. Consequently, efforts were made in the 
Netherlands to develop a coherent ethnic-minorities policy to 
regulate race and ethnic relations along the lines of the policy 
adopted in the United Kingdom. 

We have recorded this process elsewhere (Essed and Nimako 
2006). A decade after a British home secretary, Roy Jenkins, had 
defined integration as ‘not a flattering process of assimilation but 
equal opportunity accompanied by cultural diversity in an 
atmosphere of mutual tolerance’, a Dutch Labour Party member 
of parliament, Henk Molleman, tabled a motion intended to 
introduce an ethnic-minorities policy in the Netherlands, on the 
model of the British Race Relations Act (1965) (Miles and 
Phizacklea 1984). In his speech to the parliament, among other 
things, Molleman noted that ‘[t]he Netherlands society has 
become a multi-racial society where (members of) minorities, as 
group and individuals, must be able to participate and emancipate 
themselves without giving up their own cultural identity and the 
reciprocal preparedness to dialogue’ (quoted from Essed and 
Nimako 2006; emphasis added). 

Ministerial approval of the motion led to the establishment of 
the Department of Ethnic Minority Affairs within the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, which set in motion the ethnic-minorities policy 
program. But as we note below, this experiment collapsed after 
five years. Following this, the East Indian legacy faded; the ‘guest 
workers’ legacy found its expression in discussions of 
multiculturalism; the slavery legacy found its expression in the 
demand for the slavery monument and institute. 

The state emancipation project collapsed partly because it was 
dependant on the capacity of the state to finance it. This 
dependence on state funding is not peculiar to the minorities 
issue. A prominent scholar on pillarization, Anton Zijderveld, had 


observed that as the Dutch economy recovered from the 
destruction of the Second World War, groups that had initially 
depended on their pillars for support and funding turned instead 
to the government in The Hague. Not only did the state respond 
favourably to such requests, but also groups became dependent 
on the state. By the middle of the 1980s, the welfare state had 
become expensive and was in crisis; the foundations of 
pillarization began to shake, but were not destroyed. This is the 
broader context in which we should view the revolt against the 
minorities policy and its replacement in 1989 with the allochtonen 
or aliens policy. 

The new policy arose alongside a new official classification of 
groups in society into autochtonen (natives) and allochtonen (non- 
natives, or aliens). An alien is any person whose grandparents, 
one or both, can be traced to a Third World country. The aliens 
policy questioned the ethnic minority policy’s focus on six groups 
and pleaded for the inclusion of all Third World migrants into a 
new immigration policy. Whereas the minorities policy had 
emphasized integration and emancipation, hence suggesting, at 
least in principle, a two-way social process of change between 
ethnic minorities and ethnic majorities, the aliens policy 
perceived only a one-way direction of change. It focused on an 
intensification of the general policies such as education, including 
adult (language) education, as a way of better qualifying ethnic 
minority groups to compete for employment opportunities. 

For a while it was assumed by some scholars of pillarization 
that the ‘guest workers’ of Muslim backgrounds, such as 
Moroccans and Turks, were developing into another pillar. 
Zijderveld summarized the state of pillarization in the following 
terms. Ideological and political groups in the Netherlands were 
co-opted into a system of pillarization in the period following the 
Second World War. These non-secular pillars were organized and 
funded by the government. This included certain essential aspects 
of society (education, labour and health care). 

The height of pillarization was in the 1980s. Pillarization was 
a part of the immigrant integration strategy of the Dutch 
government. It gave rise to a number of Islamic schools, television 
programming specifically created by and for ethnic minorities 
(Turkish, Surinamese, Moroccan, etc.), various community centres 
and ethnic associations, and so on. In short, the traditional Dutch 


strategy for negotiating differences between large religious groups 
(Catholics and Protestants) was extended to ethnic minorities in 
the Netherlands. 

In response to this, we argued that whereas the Catholics, 
workers and women started their emancipation from within 
mainstream Dutch society, the emancipation of the minorities in 
question was from without (Willemsen and Nimako 1993) —- the 
difference lay in the position in Dutch society of the members of 
the various pillars. No one questioned the right of Catholics or 
Protestants to live in the Netherlands or to be considered as 
citizens. The members of these groups already played a large role 
in the political and social realm; citizenship was a given for the 
stakeholders of the traditional pillars. The new pillarization, 
however, led to a form of segregation politics and marginalization 
under which ethnic groups were increasingly made dependent on 
the government. As a result, ethnic minorities remain outside the 
processes of defining the society in which they live and have 
limited access to resources and political power. 

After the revolt against the minorities policy and _ its 
replacement with the aliens policy, the various groups went their 
own ways. The colonial subjects from East Asia (or Moluccans) 
were offered job projects and a museum; the Muslims became the 
object of multicultural discourse and ridicule; the welfare 
organizations of the colonial subjects from the West Indies were 
gradually dismantled. Against this background the 
commemorators of slavery emerged. 

This discourse on Dutch multiculturalism reached its climax 
through the intervention of two public intellectuals, Pim Fortuyn 
and Paul Scheffer (Essed and Nimako 2006). Pim Fortuyn left 
academia to become a private consultant, columnist and 
politician. Paul Scheffer was a columnist who was invited into the 
academic world after the publication of an article entitled ‘The 
Multicultural Drama’ (‘Het multiculturele drama’, 2000). 
Published in the main (conservative) quality newspaper, the NRC 
Handelsblad, usually read by politicians and policy makers, the 
essay triggered heated debates. What Fortuyn and Scheffer had in 
common was that they set out to break the politics of consensus. 
A difference however was that Fortuyn directed his critique at the 
way Dutch society and politics as a whole were organized and 
operated, whereas Scheffer critiqued the discourse of 


multiculturalism and the minority research industry that supports 
such discourse. 

The central Scheffer argument was that multicultural discourse 
has given rise to a ‘culture of anything goes’ and had clouded a 
proper understanding of Dutch history. Scheffer claimed that 
multiculturalism had failed Dutch society as well as its minorities. 
In the name of cultural relativism the autochthonous (native) 
majority (autochtonen), in particular the progressive elites, have 
become indifferent to the increasing segregation and isolation of 
allochtonen (non-natives), especially young people of Moroccan 
parentage, who are lagging behind socially, educationally and in 
the labour market. Scheffer’s solution at the time: compulsory 
Dutch history lessons and assimilation into Dutch culture via 
familiarity with Dutch norms and values. Moreover, greater 
national pride amongst the Dutch would offer allochtonen 
additional reasons to want to belong. Scheffer also pleaded for a 
parliamentary inquiry into the ethnic minorities policy. 

‘The Multicultural Drama’ caused widespread commotion, 
because many reduced the article to its most controversial 
statements, Scheffer’s call for greater national pride (‘a nationalist 
...) and cultural assimilation (‘... who wants to abolish cultural 
difference’). Few acknowledged his (self-stated) motivation: his 
outrage over the moral indifference of cultural relativists to the 
growing gap between autochtonen and allochtonen. It was argued 
that both the minority and aliens policies were anchored in the 
principles of progressive control and perpetuated segregation 
rather than fostering integration (Mullard, Nimako and Willemsen 
1990; Essed 1996). But rather than writing about emancipation, 
anti-racism and transformative change in society, Scheffer’s 
solution was in the tradition of progressive control: fix the ethnic 
minorities in order to enable them to live up to the culturally 
more advanced Dutch norms and values. 

The political irony is that Scheffer’s call for a uniform history 
had an unanticipated consequence. The demand for a ‘uniform’ 
national historical knowledge (high intensity discourse) to foster 
the integration of the allochtonen coincided with the demand for a 
uniform national historical knowledge of Dutch slavery (low 
intensity discourse) advocated by the descendants of the former 
enslaved, in which the Dutch Atlantic slavery is part and parcel of 
Dutch history and collective memory. 


Since the erection of the National Slavery Monument (1 July 
2002) and the establishment of NiNsee (1 July 2003), the Dutch 
state has commissioned and published a ‘canon of Dutch history 
and culture’ (2006). Grever and Stuurman report: 


In 2006 the Dutch Ministry of Education installed a committee 
to draft a national canon of history and culture, a government 
intervention in curriculum content that is unprecedented in 
the history of the Netherlands. The assumption underlying 
such policy statements is that the transmission of a coherent 
national past to younger generations will further the 
integration of [ethnic] minorities and contribute to responsible 
citizenship and social cohesion. 


The authors comment that: 


[t]he flip-side of such a political role for history is that it can 
easily reduce history teaching to a branch of civics, guided by 
the political priorities of the government of the day. Such a 
policy-guided approach to history would leave little room for 
dissenting perspectives and voices. Moreover, the cognitive 
functions of history as a scholarly discipline would easily be 
sacrificed to its ideological and moral functions. It might also 
prove to be counterproductive: a univocal history would be 
unlikely to nourish the competence to judge competing 
perspectives on historical trends and events. (Grever and 
Stuurman 2007: 2) 


Furthermore: 


[e]ducators and public moralists frequently recommend the 
canon as the only alternative to the postmodernist quandary of 
relativism and contingency. Yet, there are basic questions 
about the uses of history that all nations will have to address 
in the twenty-first century. Globalization, migration and post- 
coloniality will be on the world’s agenda for the foreseeable 
future. So will the attendant cultural encounters and 
confrontations, in which gender, ethnicity and ‘race’ are often 
keenly contested and divisive issues. (Grever and Stuurman 


2007: 8) 


The canon identifies 50 ‘windows’ on Dutch history and 
culture which education institutes should consider essential in 
understanding Dutch history. These 50 ‘windows’ include Dutch 
slavery and multi-culturalism; slavery is considered in the context 
of ‘history’ whereas multiculturalism is considered in the context 
of the ‘present’. 


NINSEE AS A CONTESTED PROJECT 


The Dutch canon of history and culture gives NiNsee some 
legitimation to exist. But it also makes it a contested project, for 
six reasons. 

The first reason is the sources of funding. The Ministry of 
Education, Culture and Science is the main funder of NiNsee and 
determines the level and duration of funding. Like all national 
institutions dependent on state subvention, there are never 
enough resources. Thus NiNsee has to balance its ambitions with 
a level of resourcing that the ministry deems appropriate for such 
an institute. 

Formally, NiNsee’s task is to put the issues of Dutch Atlantic 
slavery and its legacy into the public domain. This makes NiNsee 
a ‘public history’ institute. NiNsee fulfils this task in a number of 
ways — remembrance and commemoration, education, exhibition, 
research, and documentation. These tasks cater to different 
publics, interest groups and stakeholders. 

The second reason why NiNsee is a contested project relates to 
its position in relation to academia and scholarship. Public history 
institutes draw part of their knowledge resources from academia. 
With regard to education and research, NiNsee is positioned 
between academia and the public. On the one hand NiNsee brings 
knowledge and scholarship produced in academia to the public 
attention. It does this through the organization of seminars and 
public lectures and the publication of books. We noted above that 
different countries have different dominant narratives and 
research interests. In Britain the emphasis is on the legal abolition 
of the ‘slave’ trade. In the Netherlands there is more research 
interest in the ‘slave’ trade and less on how slavery affected the 


enslaved and its legacy. Dutch mainstream academia is relatively 
silent on issues related to race and racism, even though, as we 
have emphasized throughout this book, race was a major 
organizing principle of slavery. But these are issues that concern 
some of the stakeholders who campaigned for the erection of the 
slavery monument and the institute. 

This raises the question of whether NiNsee should ignore the 
issues of race and racism, following the lead of mainstream 
academia, or take up these issues in their research agenda in 
response to the demands of stakeholders. A review of the 
historical record demonstrates that racisms articulated during 
slavery (e.g. racism as ‘necessary evil’, ‘positive good’, religious 
and scientific racisms) were then superseded by racisms in the 
post-slavery world (‘new racism’, cultural racism and 
sociobiology) (Banton 1977; Omi and Winant 1994; Essed 1991; 
van Dijk 1993; Ansell 1997). In the twenty-first century, these 
racisms continue to fuel the patterns of inequality and 
institutional discrimination entrenched during slavery, and thus 
continue to prevent full emancipation for the descendants of the 
enslaved. Their effects are experienced in the world of citizenship, 
work, politics and education. They continue to impede or prevent 
access (especially by black organizations) to political power and 
knowledge production processes in the struggle over collective 
forgetting and remembering. And they continue to shape attitudes 
towards public history and the collective memory of slavery, 
especially in its institutional forms in exhibitions, galleries and 
museums (Small 1997). Intellectuals play a role in shaping public 
histories; in turn institutional public histories are major players in 
distorting the historical record. These two sets of activities — post- 
slavery and rearticulated racisms - continue to frame our 
understandings of the relationship between the slavery of the past 
(including the relations between Africa and the West) and the 
post-slavery activities of the present (including understandings of 
emancipation and obstacles to the trajectory of full 
emancipation). 

Dutch academia is interested in the legacy of slavery largely 
through the study of artefacts - a project called AWAD, the 
Atlantic World and the Dutch 1500-2000, has been called into 
being for this purpose. NiNsee works with AWAD through 
exhibitions and through its educational domain. Internationally 


this trend involves museums, galleries, exhibitions and 
monuments, as well as the heritage of stately homes and 
mansions, gardens, and ships and maritime structures, all of 
which were established during slavery and empire, and funded 
from their profits. The institutions involved have, until very 
recently, ignored, downplayed, or marginalized explicit discussion 
of slavery and its legacy, and have focused mainly on material 
culture, rather than on humans (Tibbles 1994), a subject we 
return to below. 

On the positive side, NiNsee brings public concerns on the 
topic of slavery to the attention of academia and researchers. 
Here stakeholders play a role, of which more below. For the 
moment suffice it to say that a small group at NiNsee conducts 
research on slavery, resistance and its legacy. Like all research 
enterprise, the products emerging from NiNsee can either 
complement or challenge existing research and knowledge 
production. However, NiNsee is known more for its national 
remembrance commemoration activities on 1 July than for its 
research and other activities. 

A third issue that makes NiNsee a contested project is the role 
of the media. The way the dominant media decide to report on 
slavery and its legacy also affects the image of NiNsee. In general 
the 1 July remembrance and commemoration get national and 
local media attention. The media also generate debates about the 
relevance of commemorating the abolition of slavery. 

Competing narratives of these events also pervade education 
systems and popular culture. Though the Utrecht newspaper 
reported in July 1863 that 1 July would always be remembered, 
in reality it was not remembered in the national media for over 
100 years. The media thus played a role in the institutionalized 
practice of the social forgetting of slavery in the Netherlands. This 
social forgetting was fuelled, collectively, in processes and 
practices prevalent across the public realm —- in government, in 
the media and across educational institutions. It was also 
abundantly evident in museum exhibitions and galleries. It has 
analogues with similar effect in the historiographies of slavery in 
various nations, as reflected in the priorities assigned to research 
and teaching in the academy throughout the twentieth century. 
Social forgetting is achieved largely through the elimination of 
discussion of slavery from historical analysis; or through 


distortions, marginalization or trivialization of slavery and its 
importance for the growth of empire in the nation. It is also 
achieved by virtue of the dominant nationalist self-reference 
frame. In most nations that previously had colonies with enslaved 
populations, the media today highlights nationalist commitment 
to freedom, tolerance and democracy. In Great Britain this frame 
includes the prominent feature of the British as leaders of the 
abolitionist movement (see examples in Draper 2010). In the 
Netherlands it includes an emphasis on emancipations of various 
kinds (Wekker 2009). These self-images in both nations have 
involved systematic efforts of social forgetting (Draper 2010; 
Horton and Kardux 2005). 

The fourth factor is the position and role of stakeholders. Who 
are the stakeholders and what do the stakeholders want NiNsee to 
do? This question is worth posing for the sake of public history. 
We have argued elsewhere that until about a decade ago the issue 
of slavery on the one hand, and the commemoration and 
remembrance of Dutch involvement in the Atlantic slavery in the 
Netherlands on the other, was history. It was history in the sense 
that it was taken for granted that ‘only’ formal historians, and 
perhaps only the marginal among them, should be preoccupied 
with the issue of slavery. However, as we have narrated above 
and as will become clear below, slavery became a history when a 
group of people, predominantly Dutch citizens of Surinamese and 
Antillean origin, asked the Dutch state for a place and a 
monument to facilitate their Atlantic slavery commemoration and 
remembrance ‘rituals’. In other words, the issue of the request for 
a slavery monument, and the resistance and negative response to 
it from sections of the population, brought the parallel histories 
and intertwined belonging of Dutch social formation to the 
forefront (Willemsen and Nimako 2007 and 2008). 

For a long time in the Netherlands, it was taken for granted 
that the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery had taken place long 
ago in distant countries; Africa, the Caribbean, and the Americas. 
The Afro-Dutch community was the seedbed for the development 
of organizations in the major cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
The Hague that organized events on 1 July with the primary 
objective of commemorating the legacy of slavery and celebrating 
its abolition. 

The fifth issue that NiNsee has to deal with is the role of the 


Black communities across the diaspora. Developments in the 
Netherlands do not take place in isolation. At the start of the 
twenty-first century in Great Britain and the Netherlands (as well 
as elsewhere in the West) multiple groups and movements 
continue to be active in separate, but overlapping spheres, with 
regard to their collective memories of slavery, its legacy, and the 
relationship of both to the widespread racial inequality and 
racism that are endemic in former slave-trading nations. This is 
also clearly the case in the United States and in the Caribbean. 

Specifically, these activities articulate different understandings 
of the nature of slavery and its legacy; different understandings of 
why the ‘slave’ trade and slavery were legally abolished; and 
different understandings of the social conditions that followed 
legal abolition, particularly for the previously enslaved. They also 
embrace fundamentally different understandings of conditions 
that developed after the former British and Dutch colonies 
became independent (including migration to Europe); and of the 
relationship between slavery and contemporary racial inequality 
and racisms. The differences between these groups are 
fundamental, and highly consequential; access of these groups to 
political and social power, and to knowledge production, is 
extremely unequal; and the implications for social action are also 
markedly divergent. 

Like the reparations movement, the remembrance and 
commemoration movement, is located in Black communities 
across the diaspora, from Great Britain and the Netherlands to the 
Caribbean and the United States. It is the movement that has most 
consistently recognized slavery and its legacies. These activities 
were most frequently confined to Black communities and their 
organizations, though increasingly, in the latter decades of the 
twentieth century, they forced themselves into the broader public 
realm, and into the political arena. Despite the harsh realities and 
consequences of racial inequality, and despite the daily necessity 
of confronting racial discrimination in immigration, employment, 
education and housing, Black communities of African descent 
across the diaspora remembered and commemorated slavery and 
its legal abolition from the day it happened (Sivanandan 1990; 
Willemsen 2006a; Brundage 2005; Clark 2005). 

Across the many nations with Black populations that are the 
descendants of the enslaved, Black community organizations, 


including churches, educational groups, and community support 
groups, play a central role. Such activities have galvanized Black 
communities in various ways, including spiritual uplift, as they 
remembered their ancestors, confronted daily racism, and 
planned for the future. Across these nations, the exchange of 
diasporic resources — of ideas, ideologies, institutions (e.g. civil 
rights, Black nationalism, Black power, the Rastafari movement) 
and a range of cultural forms, such as music, literature, 
performance and dance — were and are central. These activities, 
with one or two exceptions, have remained marginalized in the 
academic literature on ‘race and ethnic relations’, and a full 
accounting of these groups, organizations and the wide range of 
their activities has yet to be undertaken. 

These efforts to raise discussions about slavery — and to move 
discussions out of the realm of the Black community and into the 
larger public realm and to white populations — have increasingly 
gained strength, invigoration and support from  diasporic 
exchange. There has been a much longer history in the United 
States, and activities are becoming evident in other nations across 
Europe, especially those with colonial legacies, such as France 
(Hine, Keaton and Small 2009). Such exchanges involve 
information, literature, insights and analysis, and take the form of 
symposia and conferences, some directly about slavery and its 
legacies, others about racial discrimination (for example, the 
United Nations Conference on Racism in Durban). They are not 
exclusively formal exchanges, but also involve significant 
consciousness-raising via music, art and performance. 

Finally, international relations also affect the existence of 
NiNsee. For one thing, the UN conference on racism accelerated 
the erection of the National Slavery Monument. Additionally, as 
we noted above, when Glenn Willemsen became the first director 
of NiNsee he received invitations from various institutions across 
the country to give lectures on the Dutch involvement in the 
Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery. He also received several 
invitations from institutions and universities across the globe 
either to take part in conferences or to give lectures on behalf of 
NiNsee. This trend has continued. NiNsee staff have become part 
of an international network that deals with slavery in various 
ways. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


We have seen that museums, galleries and other institutions 
involved in the heritage of slavery have until recently presented 
and represented items associated with slavery, but without 
addressing slavery or its implications directly; or they have 
focused on slavery but without addressing the people enslaved. 
Heritage movements across nations that had large enslaved 
populations have created sites such as museums and tourist 
attractions that celebrate the spoils of slavery and/or empire (for 
Britain, see Coombes 1994; for the United States see Eichstedt 
and Small 2002). In recent decades, several commentators have 
criticised museums for their lack of attention to slavery and the 
‘slave’ trade, and for their stereotypical representations of Africa 
and black people (Gifford et al. 1989; Small 1994c; Willemsen 
2006a). Others have commented on the black people depicted in 
paintings and portraits in Britain in the eighteenth century, 
including some who occupied an ambiguous status between 
servant and enslaved person (Dabydeen 1992). 

In the Netherlands, many museums possess objects, artefacts 
and art acquired during the period of slavery and the ‘slave’ trade 
(Legéne and Waaldijk 2007). These buildings, and others, also 
reveal an impressive range of architecture inspired by the Dutch 
colonies in the Caribbean, Suriname and in the Dutch East Indies. 
Many large houses were funded with the finances accrued during 
the ‘slave’ trade, slavery and empire. Many objects and artefacts 
in them came from similar sources. And many of the significant 
maritime buildings in the Netherlands (in Middleburg, for 
example) came into existence as a result of operations and trade 
directly and indirectly related to slavery. Some of the most 
important museums and exhibitions highlight acquisitions, art or 
architecture made during the so-called ‘Golden Age’ of the Dutch 
Empire — a period during which Dutch artistic expression reached 
a peak, both at home and abroad, while at the same time the 
Dutch were expanding their involvement in capturing and 
transporting hundreds of thousands of Africans into slavery. 

In the majority of these institutions the issue of slavery and 
the ‘slave’ trade is currently avoided, or is addressed in an obtuse 
or highly circumscribed manner. There are some signs that one or 
two initiatives have broken through this previously impenetrable 


barrier. For example, a tiny number of museums, activities, 
galleries and exhibitions address slavery and the slave trade 
directly. For example, the Tropical Museum (KIT) in Amsterdam 
organized a small exhibition of photographs in 2003 called 
‘Sporen van Slavenhandel’ (‘Traces of the Slave Trade’) which 
made reference to the 140th anniversary of the abolition of Dutch 
slavery. The Amsterdam Historical Museum organized an 
exhibition on sugar in 2005/6, in which marginal reference was 
made to slavery in Suriname. NiNsee, while not officially a 
museum, and lacking the artefacts typically held in mainstream 
museums, offers a permanent exhibition on slavery and a range of 
temporary exhibitions. There have also emerged recently several 
monuments to slavery in addition to the Nationaal Monument 
Slavernijverleden; for example, there is one in Middleburg, a 
town that played a significant role in the ‘slave’ trade (Horton and 
Kardux 2005). But taken collectively, these exhibitions and 
museums barely begin to scratch the surface. The Netherlands is a 
nation with several hundred museums, and it has the potential for 
a wide range of activities. 

Due to dramatic social transformations - since the 1950s in 
the United States, the 1980s in Britain, and from the turn of the 
present century in the Netherlands — that have pushed discussion 
of slavery more and more into the public arena, we can now 
discern two trends operating side by side: the long-established 
trend in which mention of slavery is omitted or ignored; and the 
more recent trend in which slavery is directly and explicitly 
addressed. In the first of these trends, a small number of museums 
and collections display the physical remnants of slavery, such as 
chains, clothes and pottery, but, with few exceptions, they tend to 
highlight the magnificence, grandeur and originality of the 
historical architecture, the beauty of the gardens, the elegance 
and mores of historical white elites’ lifestyles - with some 
attention to their gendered nature (Wallace 2006; Oostindie 
2001) — and the originality, authenticity and beauty of cultural 
artefacts. 

In Britain, foremost amongst those sites that follow the newer 
trend and are explicit on slavery was the Atlantic Slave Trade 
Gallery that opened at the Merseyside Maritime Museum in 1994 
(Tibbles 1994; Small 1997). In 2007, its collections were 
expanded, it moved to a bigger location and it became the 


International Slavery Museum, which includes a Centre for the 
Study of International Slavery (in conjunction with the University 
of Liverpool). The museum now explores not only transatlantic 
slavery, but slavery in other times and places, including ‘modern 
slavery’. There are plans in progress for further expansion. This is 
the first and only permanent museum in Britain dedicated to 
slavery and its legacies (though the Wilberforce House Museum in 
Hull also addresses these issues). The initial intent in Liverpool 
had been to focus exclusively on the ‘slave’ trade. But this 
changed fundamentally. The far broader nature and framing of 
the issues when the Atlantic Slave Trade Gallery opened in 1994 -— 
covering life in Africa, a wide range of aspects of slavery, and 
especially the legacies of slavery, including reparations — occurred 
primarily because of active involvement in the project by Black 
organizations from Liverpool and elsewhere (Small 1997; Tibbles 
1994). 

Since that time, other (mainly temporary) exhibitions and 
galleries on slavery have been started: in London, for example, at 
the British Museum, the London Docklands Museum, and the 
Horniman Museum; and in Birmingham, Manchester and 
Lancaster. The activities at the Wilberforce House Museum have 
also been expanded. The British Empire and Commonwealth 
Museum, which opened in 2002, addresses these issues (Wallace 
2006). 

A far wider range of museums and galleries in Britain than 
ever before now mounts exhibitions on slavery. Some stately 
homes have also begun to address the ways in which slavery 
contributed to family wealth, social status and the acquisition of 
objects (e.g. Harewood House in the north of England). In Britain, 
museum activities were given added impetus during 2007, which 
was the 200th anniversary of the abolition of the slave trade in 
the British Empire (Littler and Naidoo 2005; Tulloch 2005; 
Monteiro 2009). 


REPARATIONS 


Though Elout van Soeterwoude, as we have seen in previous 
chapters, seems to have been the first person to raise the issue of 
reparations in relation to Dutch slavery, the subject has been 


largely absent from public debate in the Netherlands until very 
recently. 

The demand for reparations has been stridently articulated in 
Britain for at least 20 years (Small 1994b; Brennan 2004, 2005 
and 2008), and has increasingly been expressed in the 
Netherlands over the course of the last ten years, in both cases 
drawing heavily on movements in the United States (Munford 
1996; Henry 2007). In both nations it has had a significant 
presence in Black communities, with only intermittent attention 
in the public domain: in Britain, for example, when the member 
of parliament Bernie Grant took up the issue in the 1990s; and in 
the Netherlands as part of the movement to memorialize slavery 
(which was itself closely intertwined with efforts to combat racial 
discrimination) in the 1980s and 1990s. 

In 2000 an Afro-Dutch lawyer of Surinamese origin, André 
Haakmat, published an article entitled: ‘Wiedergutmachung’ ook 
voor slavernij’ (‘Compensation also for slavery’) in the periodical 
Contrast. The article was written in response to the Van 
Kamenade Commission report on the compensation for Jews by 
the Dutch state during the Second World War. Part of the article 
read as follows: 


if any group has the right to apology and financial reparations 
from the Dutch government, then it is descendants of slaves 
from Suriname, the Antilles and Aruba ... No reasonable 
person can deny the suffering of the Jews during the Second 
World War ... I do not see why the Dutch government should 
limit ‘the past’ to fifty years back from now. I find it justified 
that the descendants of slaves get compensation from the 
Dutch state for the injustice that has been done to their 
ancestors. (Contrast, 10 February 2000, Forum Utrecht) 


The reparations issue was forced into the public realm on 
several occasions. For example, in the Black community a 
conference on reparations was organized by NiNsee in 2003 
(Horton and Kardux 2005). Several events around reparations 
have taken place recently, the topic is being discussed in the 
public realm far more than ever before, and all indications are 
that it has gained a sufficient level of attraction to generate 
continued interest across a range of organizations and media. For 


example, two events on reparations for the descendants of the 
enslaved in the Dutch colonies took place in Amsterdam in June 
2010. At the first of these, specially invited guests, representing 
organizations across the Netherlands, and from Suriname, the 
United States and France, met for an evening of discussion and 
fundraising. 

The following day, a one-day international symposium was 
organized. Both events took place at Vereniging Ons Suriname 
(Union of Surinamese in the Netherlands), a long-established 
community organization. A series of papers were presented on a 
range of topics, and a new book on reparations was announced. 
The book, Herstelbetalingen (Reparations) by Armand Zunder, who 
also presented a paper at the event, had been publically launched 
the week before. In it Zunder provides an economic analysis of 
the profits acquired during slavery in Suriname, and calculates 
the cost of reparations at 50 billion euros. The book, and the 
symposium, received significant press attention in the 
Netherlands. 

The reparations movement focuses on the issue of financial 
reparations and restitution for the descendants of the victims of 
slavery. It argues that the substantial profits garnered from 
slavery and the ‘slave’ trade, and invested in Britain and the 
Netherlands, led to benefits primarily for Europeans, and to costs 
primarily for Africans; that these profits and losses can be 
calculated accurately; and that compensation in the form of 
financial reparations should be paid to Africans and _ their 
descendants across the diaspora. It points to similar payments of 
financial reparations to other groups who have been historically 
oppressed, including the Jews, and the Japanese in the United 
States. While most branches of this movement call for financial 
reparations, others call for other forms of restitution, including 
education and training. 

Another element of reparations is the contention that 
museums across Britain and the Netherlands have plundered 
precious commodities, jewels and artefacts during slavery, that 
are now on exhibit, and that these items should be returned to 
their rightful owners (Small 1994b). Again, advocates of these 
actions point to the struggles for the return of artefacts in other 
national contexts, e.g. Egyptian demands upon British and 
German museums (for example, for Britain to return the Elgin 


Marbles). And while the topic of reparations was flagrantly absent 
from the academic literature on slavery and the ‘slave’ trade in 
both nations until very recently, the issue of profits has constantly 
been there, with most analysts coming down on the side of 
minimum profits (for Great Britain see the overview in Draper 
2010, who argues against the main trend; for the Netherlands, see 
Emmer 2006). 

Demands for reparations in Great Britain and the Netherlands 
draw on the long historical precedents that have existed across 
the diaspora, especially in the United States and the British 
Caribbean, dating as far back as the mid 1800s (Winbush 2003; 
Munford 1996). In these nations, black thinkers and leaders and 
those involved in movements for racial equality demanded 
reparations; but they did not have the necessary political power 
or knowledge to carry such demands into a broader public 
domain. But in the second half of the twentieth century, with the 
emergence of the Civil Rights Movement and Black Nationalism 
in the United States, and with large-scale migration of blacks 
from the Caribbean to Europe, demands for reparations have 
received renewed vigour (Henry 2007; Small 1994c). Bernie 
Grant was responsible for moving reparations into the public 
realm in Britain in the 1990s. As founder of the African 
Reparations Movement: UK branch, he was involved in 
international conferences on the topic (notably in Jamaica and 
Nigeria), made a series of public statements on the issue, which 
garnered substantial press attention, and raised the matter several 
times in the House of Commons. He coordinated the activities of 
several Black organizations, organized meetings and events, a 
series of press statements and information leaflets, and recruited 
black scholars to undertake lectures on reparations throughout 
Britain, in particular at British universities, in the early 1990s. 
Scholars such as Stephen Small were also recruited to undertake 
work on museum artefacts associated with slavery. Grant also 
worked alongside Lord Gifford, QC on these issues. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND APOLOGIES 


The trend towards celebrating anniversaries and issuing apologies 
is a recent development, having begun mainly in the last 15 


years, with examples in Great Britain, the United States and, 
much more recently, with signs that it is taking roots and 
emerging in the Netherlands. 

Apologies (or expressions of regret, or remorse) have occurred 
in the public realm, amongst politicians, public officials and the 
leaders of churches and large corporations. There have been 
formal apologies in the United States and in Britain. Anniversaries 
and apologies typically involve formal acknowledgement of 
slavery, or the ‘slave’ trade, and its abolition, and ceremonies 
attended by politicians and other dignitaries and the public. 
These activities are sometimes accompanied by religious 
commemorations and calls for redemption. It is a trend that 
involves ephemeral and uneven acknowledgments at the local, 
regional or national level of the facts of slavery and its abolition. 
While the official events are largely led by whites, the religious 
commemorations are largely led by blacks. The largest 
anniversary events to date occurred in Britain in 2007, the 200th 
anniversary of the abolition of the slave trade (Monteiro 2009). 

In 1999, the Liverpool City Council formally apologized for its 
involvement in slavery and the ‘slave’ trade. It also promised to 
work with Black communities and others in Liverpool to tackle 
racial inequality (Christian 2007). In 2007, the then mayor of 
London, Ken Livingston, formally apologized for slavery and the 
‘slave’ trade and called on the British government to do the same. 
A formal apology also came from the Church of England. The 
British prime minister, Tony Blair, expressed ‘deep sorrow and 
regret’ but did not go as far as a formal apology, though the 
Archbishop of York, Dr John Sentamu (himself an African) 
indicated that Britain should have gone further and set a higher 
standard. 

There have not yet been any formal apologies for slavery or 
the ‘slave’ trade from officials or government in the Netherlands, 
though Black organizations have called for them (as well as for 
reparations) (see Horton and Kardux 2005). To date, the 
involvement of city and national government representatives in 
the 1 July ceremonies in Amsterdam, celebrating Slavery 
Emancipation Day, which began in the early 2000s, come closest 
to expressions of sorrow from senior officials. There have been 
some expressions of regret and remorse by officials. In 2001, 
during the United Nations Durban conference dealing with 


racism, the minister for urban policy and integration, Rogier van 
Boxtel, expressed deep remorse, but stopped short of saying sorry. 
In 1 July 2008, at the Emancipation Day Activities in Oosterpark, 
the Dutch prime minister, Jan Peter Balkenende, called slavery ‘a 
shameful episode in our history, a stain on the country’s 
character’. 

It should be noted that the idea that slavery was ‘a shameful 
episode in our history, a stain on the country’s character’ conveys 
the message that this was just a brief episode; we should forget 
about it, turn quickly to another page and move on. But this is 
not the case; the period of modern Dutch state involvement in the 
Atlantic slavery (circa 300 years) was longer than the period that 
has elapsed since the legal abolition of slavery (circa 150 years). 

It would be more appropriate to call this trend ‘anniversaries 
and the expressions of regret’, because activities of this kind 
rarely include a formal apology — primarily because that might 
lead to the question of financial obligations and reparations. 
Instead they provide the first steps that might lead to symbolic 
reconciliation. While many people have welcomed expressions of 
regret and apologies for slavery, many others - especially black 
people and Black organizations — have asked why the apologies 
have not led to action to combat the legacy of slavery (Christian 
2007). The next major anniversary in the Netherlands will occur 
in 2013 (the 150th anniversary of the abolition of slavery in that 
nation). A series of activities, from a range of groups, is being 
planned across the nation, with NiNsee taking the lead nationally. 
It is highly likely that demands for apologies (and no doubt for 
reparations) from Black organizations will emerge as part of these 
plans. 

The ways in which these processes unfold, and their impact on 
societies at large, reflect the highly divergent access of 
contemporary racial and national groups to knowledge 
production and political power. At the present time there remains 
a continuing struggle in the realm of ideology and collective 
memory among the groups we have just described. It is a struggle 
that continues to be waged in multiple arenas, from exhibitions, 
galleries and museums to monuments and memorials; and from 
government, politics and education to television, the press and 
the internet. Although the power imbalances among these groups 
are evident, the outcomes are far from clear. 


What all of this means, as we stated at the start of this chapter, 
is that the main legacy of slavery is emancipation as unfinished 
business. For far too long the issues of slavery and the ‘slave’ 
trade — how they started and how they ended; the meaning of 
legal abolition and the unfulfilled conditions of full emancipation; 
and the legacy of slavery throughout the Netherlands, Europe, the 
Western world - the entire world in fact - have been 
marginalized. That is now changed for good. Now that Black 
communities — black citizens of the Netherlands and other nations 
— are here to stay, they have pushed the issues into the public 
space, and made it clear that despite any discomfort or upset, 
they insist on a full, more accurate story being told; and they 
insist that questions of legacy and questions of reparations must 
be addressed. Though the outcome of all this is by no means 
certain, it is certain that the question is here to stay. 
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Conclusion: Parallel Histories and Intertwined 
Belonging 


The sustainability of European states depended on the capacity 
of the leaders of a country to mobilize their citizens, physically, 
legally, diplomatically and morally, and to defend their countries. 
Where the mobilization of citizens was not enough, leaders of 
such countries turned to the annexation or colonization of other 
peoples’ lands and the subjugation of other peoples to supplement 
their own citizens. In the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in Europe, any respectable country had to have a king; 
in turn any respectable king had to have a formal or informal 
colony based on enslaved labour. We speak here of ‘formal and 
informal colonies based on enslaved labour’ because even where 
the notion of slavery was not formally used, subjugated and 
colonized peoples suffered from coerced and forced labour. As the 
power of European citizens increased, the appetite for colonies by 
European kings also increased; after all in the colonies a king did 
not need to share power with his subjects. On the contrary the 
king could give the citizens part of the booty. Atlantic slavery 
thus contributed to massive migration from Europeans to the 
Atlantic world. 

The Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery were systemic and 
pervaded several European countries for several hundred years. 
The long period of colonialism and imperialism that followed the 
legal abolition of slavery maintained similarly racialized power 
relations, structures and institutions. These social formations also 
framed migration to and settlement in the Netherlands by the 
descendants of the formerly enslaved. And it was the migration of 
these groups that led to social demands for acknowledgement, 
remembrance and commemoration of the abolition of slavery, and 
to discussions about reparations. Thus, just as the legal abolition 
of Dutch slavery was influenced by developments in Britain, so 
did the efforts of the Black community in the Netherlands put the 
Dutch slavery legacy on the political agenda. In other words, the 
Black community brought the discourse on the legacy of slavery 
into the public domain and simultaneously gave it an emotional 
charge. 

The second conclusion is that Atlantic slavery has had an 
enormous influence on the world economy, and the role of 
Europe within it. The Atlantic economy became complementary 
to the Asian and European economies. These ‘three economies’ 
created the vast network of relations that constitute the global 


world economy as we understand it in the twenty-first century. 
The horrors of slavery find their expression in the production 
processes. These entailed repression, pacification and resistance. 
Repression implies the violence of coerced labour and whipping; 
pacification implies the use of Christianity selectively to persuade 
the enslaved to accept their status as being in accordance with 
God’s wishes; resistance implies escaping enslavement or 
adopting survival strategies in the context of enslavement. 

After the colonization of the Americas, some of the goods the 
enslaved produced in the Americas, including silver, were 
transported around the world, especially to Asia, to reinforce 
trade and strengthen European states. This transportation in turn 
facilitated the European colonization, first of Asia, and later of 
Africa. Equally important to note is that one of the legacies of the 
Atlantic slavery in the world economy is that the goods the 
enslaved produced — sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton — have shaped 
the tastes of consumers around the world and influenced fashion 
in Europe. This wider array of institutional dynamics has been 
absolutely central to the unfolding of slavery, legal abolition and 
its legacies in the twenty-first century. 

The third conclusion is that slavery gave rise to parallel 
histories and intertwined belonging. These parallel histories and 
intertwined belonging in turn gave rise to _ different 
understandings and notions of freedom and emancipation. For the 
enslaver and the nations that enslaved others, freedom frequently 
implied the freedom to enslave others; for the enslaved, freedom 
frequently meant finding a place that they could call home 
without being hunted and dehumanized and humiliated. 

In the context of Dutch history, we have different 
emancipation trajectories, namely, religion, class, gender and race 
— though race is downplayed as an intellectual and state project. 
This makes the analysis of trajectories of emancipation 
incomplete, state formation Eurocentric, and social thought 
particularistic. The legal abolition of slavery also made citizenship 
(as opposed to occupying a common space) an intertwined 
belonging and parallel memories (as opposed to having different 
experiences) parallel histories. 

This brings us to our fourth and final conclusion, namely, 
knowledge production on the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery, 
has to this day been partial, distorted and too heavily based on 


narrow interpretations of archival data. European universalism 
and Eurocentrism emerged out of Atlantic colonization and 
slavery. Recall that Africans were free people, who, through 
abduction, captivity and torture, became unfree people through 
enslavement. This process has been narrowly classified as the 
Atlantic ‘slave’ trade in European historiography. One of the 
implications of such a classification is that it avoids 
acknowledgment of the far wider role that transatlantic slavery 
played in forging state formations and international trade across 
the oceans linking Europe, Africa, the Americas and Asia. In this 
book we have raised these questions consistently, so as to open up 
those connections for interrogation and analysis. One of our goals 
is to ensure that in future analyses of transatlantic slavery, these 
issues will be brought to the foreground, rather than being left in 
the background. 

A key aspect of knowledge production, as we have also argued 
in this book, has to do with what kinds of knowledge are 
regarded as valid, and what as invalid. For example, career 
historians have always depended on archive material for their 
narratives of slavery, and even of its legacies. While we recognize 
that, to a certain degree, this is laudable, in this book we insist 
that career historians do not (and should not) have the last word 
on human histories. It is clear that the scope of Atlantic slavery 
goes far beyond the archives, in large part because academic 
narratives also are shaped by power, ‘culture’, and self-image 
(Trouillot 1995). Recall once more that one of the main 
organizing principles of the transatlantic ‘slave’ trade and slavery 
was race. Following Fanon, Gordon has noted that racism requires 
the rejection of another human being’s humanity. However since 
the other human being is a human being, such a rejection is a 
contradiction of reality (Gordon 1995 and 2000). The information 
on the ‘slave’ trade and slavery in the archives was obtained and 
preserved for a variety of purposes, including maintaining the 
racial hierarchy, and can therefore be used for the study of social 
formation — the road to multi-racial societies and how they came 
about. 

Not everything is in the archives. Living people and their 
memories are not in the archives; that is why the dominant 
narratives, especially state-sanctioned narratives, are constantly 
being challenged, contested, contradicted and negated. For 


instance, in the English-speaking world one can make an 
analytical distinction between the concepts of ‘slave’ and 
‘enslaved’. This has not come about as a result of semantics; it 
reflects the nature and process of knowledge production. And it 
has real consequences. For example, the term ‘slave’ was imposed 
on captives who resisted captivity and enslavement (Rodney 
1974). 

Not only does the Dutch master narrative lack the analytical 
distinction, between ‘slave’ and ‘enslaved’, it also rejects the 
concept of race. It is taken for granted that in some distant past, 
perhaps during slavery and colonialism, there were racist people, 
but that since the Second World War, as if by some magic, racism 
has more or less vanished. The words ‘race’ and ‘racism’ have no 
place in the Dutch lexicon or in Dutch society. Any attempt to 
bring up the issues of race and racism is seen, at best, as looking 
for problems where none exist, with the express purpose of 
disturbing the social cohesion; or, at worst, as a fabrication — 
emotional, subjective and imaginary. 

These narrow parameters of knowledge production are now 
challenged to a point at which they must break down. As the 
descendants of enslaved people gain more freedom and 
education, as they continue to enter the institutions of education 
and knowledge production, and as they exchange ideas and 
insights across the diaspora, they question the knowledge that has 
been produced about them by the enslavers and _ their 
descendants. In large numbers, they insist that the prevailing 
interpretations of the causes and consequences of the legal 
abolition of the ‘slave’ trade and slavery - especially those 
produced by career historians — are deficient. For example, in the 
Netherlands there is a tendency in the academic literature, and in 
the popular social imaginary (as reflected in collective 
movements), to represent the legal abolition of the ‘slave’ trade 
and slavery as single events; as events that led to consequential 
and immediately beneficial changes in the lives of the enslaved; 
and to represent legal abolition as resulting from the morality and 
magnanimity of the Dutch (with some encouragement from the 
British). This approach emphasizes specific years - 1814 for the 
legal abolition of the slave trade; 1863 for the legal abolition of 
slavery. And it gives rise to the impression that the Dutch 
government’s involvement in the slave trade and slavery ended 


point blank. Overall, these narratives marginalize the actions and 
agency of the enslaved in bringing about legal emancipation. 
They ignore the fact that black people — enslaved, Maroon and 
legally free - fought slavery from its inception; and that the 
history of slavery can in fact be told as a history of resistance 
(Small and Walvin 1994) 

These collective representations are both incomplete and far 
from accurate. In fact the ‘slave’ trade and slavery were officially 
abolished in each nation in a series of stages, over the course of 
many decades; and legal abolition did not lead to full 
emancipation in the sense of legal, political, economic and social 
freedom for the formerly enslaved. Instead, slavery continued for 
a significant period of time after legal abolition of the ‘slave’ 
trade - often resulting in changed and frequently worse 
conditions for the enslaved, including great brutality. And the 
conditions of servitude immediately after slavery closely 
resembled slavery in all but legal name, and _ involved 
exploitation, oppression and domination, legally, politically, 
economically and socially. In both Britain and the Netherlands, 
systems of ‘apprenticeship’ were first put in place, even before 
legal freedom was allowed. Racial discrimination and the 
institutional power of the master enslavers continued to deny 
black people access to material resources, political power, social 
equity or social honour. Gender discrimination was a central facet 
of all these activities, and women faced greater obstacles than 
men in their efforts to enjoy the fruits of legal abolition. 

Rather than resulting from an unequivocal moral imperative, a 
closer investigation demonstrates that defiance and resistance by 
the enslaved, social mobilization in Europe and the changing 
economic interests of the colonial nations, in conjunction with 
political rivalries between European nations (and the United 
States), collectively led to legal abolition. After legal abolition, 
the governments of these nations for lengthy periods continued 
their illicit trade in enslaved persons, giving sustenance to, and 
making profit from, other nations that continued to embrace 
slavery. In other words, a formal legal abolition that is typically 
regarded as having led to full emancipation for the enslaved, and 
as having been motivated by morality and immediately 
consequential, is more accurately understood as a piecemeal and 
incremental legal measure that did not put an end to British and 


Dutch complicity in slavery and did not lead to full emancipation. 
Emancipation was not achieved. And emancipation remains 
unfinished. The immediate consequences of unfinished 
emancipation were the maintenance of long-entrenched racialized 
and gendered systems of inequality and political power. Amongst 
other things, the unequal access to power that followed slavery 
ensured that it was the former master enslavers — and the white 
elites in the metropolises of each empire — who were most able to 
portray their version of how slavery had ended, and of the 
meaning and significance of the legacy of slavery. This is why 
emancipation remains an unfinished business, even today. 
Especially today. 


A FINAL NOTE 


With regard to citizenship, knowledge production and unfinished 
emancipation, we must note one final important issue. That has to 
do with how the migration of Surinamese to the Netherlands 
transformed their status from being colonial subjects to being 
fully fledged Dutch citizens. This in turn has brought the issue of 
memory and social forgetting of slavery to the foreground of 
Dutch life and public discussion. It is most vividly represented in 
the mobilization that led to the unveiling of the National Slavery 
Monument and the establishment of NiNsee. These two 
developments resulted directly from the migration of Surinamese 
to the Netherlands. They also reflect increasing communication 
across the diaspora by the descendants of the enslaved, from 
Suriname to the Caribbean, and from the United States and 
Britain to the Netherlands. Whereas in the past we had 
overwhelming silence, today we have multiple voices competing 
to be heard. 


Contrary to what some ‘frontier historiographers’ argue, we 
are of the opinion that a full and complete study of Dutch Atlantic 
slavery is in its infancy. By ‘frontier historiographers’ we mean 
those who assume that research work on the Atlantic ‘slave’ trade 
and slavery is exhausted, so that ‘we’ should now turn ‘our’ 
attention to other slaveries — for example, Arab slavery, African 
slavery, Indian Ocean slavery. We reject this view and this book 


challenges it. Instead we call for greater interrogation of the 
knowledge that has been produced on the ‘slave’ trade, slavery 
and their connections with state formation in Europe. We call for 
greater interrogation of the systems of trade and economics across 
Europe, the Americas, Africa and Asia that emerged out of the 
‘slave’ trade and slavery. And we insist that Dutch historiography 
is now opened up to critique and re-examination by a more 
broadly based set of scholars and analysts than ever before. We 
believe that since the migration of Surinamese to the Netherlands, 
and since the active mobilization of the other groups mentioned 
in this book, these developments are now fully under way. Only 
with the continuation of these developments will full 
emancipation ever be achieved. 
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